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Art. I—THE PRESENT STATE AND PROSPECTS OF 
CHRISTIANITY.—No. ITI. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


THE FORTUNES GF THE HEBREW NATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


Tue Hebrew People were elected from among the nations of 
the earth for a particular purpose, that among them and of 
their blood, the Son or Gop, Tuer Erernat Worp should be 
incarnate and be born a man, that so in that nation the evil of 
the Fall should be repaired and the Messiah, the Christ, the 
Saviour and the Redeemer of the Human Race, should restore 
all that had been lost in Adam. Now for this purpose 
they were elected, nay, for this purpose they were brought into 
national existence as a people, the small family of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob gradually swelling into a nation and a race in 
Egypt. For this peculiar end they were, as a nation, organized 
and consecrated by God Himself. Examine their national 
polity, their religious institutions, their rites and ceremonies ; 
their perennial current of prophecy flowing on close by the 
national life as a stream from the Eden that man had lost, and 
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the centre of all this rich and manifold national life is that 
one figure, the Messiah, the coming Saviour of the Human 
Race ! 

Nay, so full is all their history of this idea, that now that it 
has past by, the typical meaning seems almost to predominate 
over the actual and real events, the type over the facts. Be- 
hold Israel a slave in the dark Egypt unto Pharoah its King. 
Egypt is, to the Christian, forever a type of the fallen condition 
of man, and Pharoah of Satan, the ruler of the darkness of 
this world. Moses stands forever in the language of Holy 
Writ for the Law which convinces man of sin ; Canaan for 
the heavenly land; Joshua for our Saviour, Jesus Christ, who 
brings thereunto ; Jordan for the flood of death which must be 
passed through by all. All circumstances, all localities, all 
facts, which came in contact with the national mind of the Is- 
raelitish nation were steeped and soaked and saturated with 
that one idea. All paths led to it; from all points of his 
national life, the Jew saw it placed centrally before him. 

And, in order that in the appointed time this event, so glo- 
rious for the nation, such a blessing to the whole human race, 
should take place, there was a land chosen for them, “ a good 
land, flowing with milk and honey.” And in this land were 
given to them, living as they did in the childhood of the 
world, in the grey dawn and dim twilight of history, privi- 
leges, religious and political, the contemplation of which, even 
in this age, advanced as it is in all knowledge, is enough to 
awaken the utmost admiration and amazement. To them the 
knowledge of the sanctions of the Moral Law came no longer 
by dim and fading tradition. The Personality of God was 
distinctly revealed to them, and His Unity. And His Law for 
them was writen in a book.* It was embodied also in a litur- 
gic and ritual, and political system, wherein all the relations 
of God to man, all the manifold facts and truths, and duties 





* The importance of a written revelation, in precision, clearness, distinctness, 
we do not, for want of thought, fully understand, or how far it is exalted above 
mere oral tradition. Wolfe tells us, somewhere, that the Mohammedans of Hin- 
dustan see this difference very ciearly. They call the Jews, the Christians, and 
themzelves, “People of the Book.” 
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that arise from the existence of God, and of man, are brought 
out with giant grandeur of mass and bulk, and at the same 
time with the distinct and delicate outline of an ivory carv- 
ing. And this, five hundred years and more before Homer, 
that is to say, before history in any shape got into existence ! 
Then and there this race had a written law, so grand and sub- 
lime, so clear and distinct, so humane and tender, so legal and 
ethical, that to us, this day, in the nineteeth century after 
Christ, it is part of our sacred book,—our Bible. And this, 
when the whole world was plunged in idolatry, heathenism, 
gross ignorance and the utmost corruption and depravity ! 
This is a miracle and a wonder, whose magnitude we cannot 
measure because of our Christian familiarity with the Penta- 
teuch, and with the ideas of God’s being and attributes therein 
contained. But no greater miracle would it have been, if in 
the land of Israel daylight and darkness had existed, alter- 
nately, and in the order of nature, and meanwhile over the rest 
of the world material darkness had perpetually spread and 
brooded. One would have been no greater miracle than the 
other was in fact and truth. 

But when we come to their political constitution as a nation, 
and consider it in reference to its two ends—the first, the coming 
of the Messiah, and the second, the social well-being of the 
nation, and of all men in it, the provision that is made 
for the life, liberty and happiness of the individual man, 
we are struck dumb with astonishment. It seems as 
if all the political wisdom which we have seen develop 
itself slowly and laboriously through the tedious course of 
European History, each particular device of the statesmen, 
each privilege of the subject or citizen of any European nation 
were there placed at once, and together, as parts of a well- 
working State machinery of polity and law. Nay, take the polit- 
ical speculators from Plato downward, the enthusiastic philan- 
thropists down to our present era, and it does seem that meas- 
ures which, unto them, were benevolent imaginations, far-away 
philanthropic dreams, were in this legislation realized as facts. 
In truth and in fact, the constitutional liberty which we and 
England boast of as peculiar to ourselves above all natoins of 
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the Nineteenth Century, the Jewish people possessed more 
than three thousand years ago. 

This National Constitution, in a political and legal point of 
view, is such a miracle of sagacity, that to quote the words of 
a writer in the Church Review, 

“Tt is said by those, whose researches have been far more extensive than ours, 
that there is not, and never has been a criminal code making any considerable pre- 
tensions to completeness, and to be based upon general principles, except that 
given in the Pentateuch, and these in modern times which profess to be based 
upon the Mosaic. At all events, the criminal code of both the civil and the eom- 
mon law are properly based upon the Mosaic code. 

“Nor was this merely a code of criminal laws. It provided for most, if not 
quite, all those civil relations of man towards his fellow, to which the restrictions of 
the Jewish polity intended to allow an existence. Nor have all the advances 
which modern times have been able to make in the science of legislation and politi- 
cal economy, in the knowledge of the rights of man and the capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, been able to make any considerable improvement upon this ancient 
code.”* 

It is not our business to discuss the spirit of the Mosaic 
Law, though such a discussion, wrought out and completed as it 
ought to be in our land, by a man of political ability and 
Christian faith, superadded to learning and judiciousness, will 
be the greatest gift that can be given to the American Church 
and Nation. We say this, perforce, for it is our experience 
that babyish credulity, rationalistic and skeptical learning, and 
flippant self-conceit, in a word every thing un-historic and un- 
philosophic, everything devoid of legislative science and politi- 
cal knowledge and sagaeity, seems to have been the staple of 
those talents which, in modern times, have been employed in 
elucidating the Laws of Moses. 

We will specify a few of these political privileges we 
have spoken of. That great fact, upon which we lay so much 
stress, upon which, as a nation, we so much pride ourselves, 
that we possess a written Constitution, they had, as also writ- 
ten laws. 

And of this their Constitution seems as if the very fundamen- 
tal idea of the American Declaration, ‘ that all men are born 
free and equal,” were the prevailing and central idea as far as 
regards the condition of the citizens. The Englishman Horne, 





* Church Review, 1858, p. 200-1. 
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in his Introduction, is so much struck with this fact, that he 
declares that ‘‘ the form of the Hebrew Republic was, unques- 
tionably, Democratical”*—which, in a certain limited sense, is 
true, but not by any means, we think, in the sense in which Mr. 
Horne understands it. More than this, it does seem, when we 
examine the thing clearly, that each Tribe of Israel had the 
political position our States have, so far as being Sovereign 
States, mutually allied—with each of them the power of life 
and death, and of an executive and a judicial body of its own. 
So that this, our famous new political invention of a Federated 
Republic of Sovereign States, belongs to Moses, the Lawgiver 
of Israel ! 

Again, it seems that the Lawgiver, as the means we suppose 
of making the greatest number of people happy, aimed at an 
equality, not only “ before the Law,” but also an equality of 
wealth and circumstances. The Golden Mean of the poets 
and philosophers, which never has existed since his common- 
wealth, he secured to his people. There was no king, in any 
European or Shemitic sense, existing in the Commonwealth of 
Israel. There was no constitutional class of hereditary nobles 
The people were all equal ; the Law divine and political, and 
in their official capacity as interpreters of it, Moses and 
Aaron—the Priesthood and the Magistracy—were supreme. 
But when the priest and the magistrate descended from their 
official height, they seem to have been on a level in all things 
with the poorest Israelite. They had, thereafter, no predomi- 
nance of rank. Their only superiority was of good deeds done, 
or of high character for the past. Horne may call this “ Dem- 
ocratic :” certainly it is not Feudal or European ; assuredly, it 
is both just and righteous. 

But if, by the exclusion of Monarchy and of Nobility, the 
Law was sought to be made supreme over all monopoly, all 
hereditary privilege, as is the case in our own Constitution, a 
further equality was secured, both in real estate and also in per- 
sonal property. The head of every family was a landholder. His 
property was inalienable. It could never pass into any other 


* Horne’s Introduction, Philadelphia edition; vol. ii. p. 41. 
31* 
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hands than those of that family. Here we have, at once, an 
equality established over the whole nation, of a small sufficient 
landed property. This is the modern principle of “ Land-limi- 
tation,” which has been agitated with such fervor in this 
country during the twenty past years. It embraces, too, the 
principle of the ‘“‘ Homestead Act,” which so many American 
States have enacted, and, also, the English principle of landed 
Entail. Only this Hebrew Entail prevents an Aristocraecy, 
secures an equality of condition, and protects the nation against 
pauperism. The other, the English Entail, engrosses the land 
into huge bodies, and is thereby the foundation of a Nobility. 
It also turns the body of the nation into day laborers—men 
without land, and therefore without education, without inde- 
pendence, and without political power. 

But as a further move in the same direction, foreign commerce 
is discountenanced by the Law of Moses, and, also, the taking 
of interest upon money from a fellow-citizen is wholly forbid- 
den. Thus the accumulation of wealth in the way of money, 
and, therefore, the existence of a moneyed aristocracy, is wholly 
prevented, An equality of circumstances in this way also 
is secured. Here is a strange contrast: the Israelite in the 
palmy days of his Commonwealth was a contented husband- 
man, with little or no trade, no banking, no usury. We may 
add, also, that before the days of Saul he was no wanderer 
over the face of the earth, but a steady “dweller among his 
own people,” whose great desire was “to be buried with his 
fathers in their sepulchre.” It is only since the nation has re- 
jected God, that the Israelite has become a Jew. The whole 
world over, there is no fact more notorious than the aversion 
of the whole race, at this day, to all the pursuits of agricul- 
ture. 

One thing draws on another. The absence of a Nobility 
and a King, as well as the provisions last mentioned, secured 
the State against the great curse of modern Europe, Pauper- 
ism: Nobles at the top, using for ostentation, for vanity or for 
vice, the wealth that might have fed millions ; pauperism at 
the bottom—the idle, the vicious, the unfortunate, the dis- 
eased, the unable of the landless class—this seems to be the 
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natural order of every European State. The only check to the 
spread of both classes, that we have heard of in History being, 
if no emigration be open before them, war, or famine, or pesti- 
lence. By God’s Providence Israel of old had no aristocracy, 
neither have we. 

And here we utter one thought that has long dwelt upon 
our minds, When our land is all sold out and in private 
hands, then at once, by the natural increase of poptlation, a 
laboring class which owns no land begins to appear. This 
renders “ Rent,” in the sense of the Politcal Economists of 
Europe, a possible thing. Land becomes then what it is not 
now—a good investment for money. Thus originates gradu- 
ally a Landed Aristocracy. The appearance at the two ex- 
tremes of society of a laboring landless class, and of a class 
owning land and living on its annual proceeds without labor, 
is the first sign of danger to the continuance of the Republic. 
If these two classes get fully and distinctly into recognized 
legal existence, it cannot then last very long. 

As an addition to the constitutional impediments to Nobility 
and Pauperism established in the law of Moses, we would add, 
as the most in contrast with all heathen nationality, the lovely 
spirit of the Mosaic legislation, so full of pity and mercy 
towards the poor, that it alone is enough to indicate the hea- 
venly origin of that Polity.” 

We have but one thing more. Their constitution secured 
them also from one of the worst political evils of modern 
times—a Standing Army. In Europe, at the present time, the 





* “Tf there be among you a poor man of one of thy brethren within any of thy 
gates in thy land which the Lorp thy God giveth thee, thou chalt not harden thine 
heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor brother; But thou shalt open thine hand 
wide unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient for his need, in that which he 
wanteth. Beware that there be not a thought in thy wicked héart, saying, The sev- 
enth year, the year of release, is at hand; and thine eye be evil against thy 
poor brother, and thou givest him nought; and he cry unto the Lonp against thee, 
and it be sin unto thee. Thou shalt surely give him, and thine heart shall not be 
grieved when thou givest unto him: because that for this thing the Lorp thy God 
shall bless thee in all thy works, and in all that thou puttest thine hand unto. For 
the poor shall never cease out of the land: therefore I command thee, saying, Thou 
shalt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy poor, and to thy needy, in the 
land.” — Deut. xv., 7-12. 
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standing armies of the various powers amount to four millions 
of men! This is the devouring plague of Europe at the pres- 
ent time, the swarm of locusts that eat up every green thing 
upon the earth. It upholds despotism, it corrupts morals, it 
feeds upon the industry and the commerce of the nation, pro- 
ducing itself nothing in return. Even the Romans made their 
soldiers, laborers, artizans, the constructors of mighty systems 
of roads and other internal improvements ; but the standing 
armies of modern Europe live in systematic and enforced idle- 
ness ; they have a haughty scorn of all labor; they are the 
curse and plague and ruin of every European State, morally, 
politically, and financially. And yet we suppose the state of 
Europe at present renders them unavoidably necessary. This 
evil the People of Israel were secured against by the frame- 
work of their national being. 

In addition to this absence of a standing army, we see 
another constitutional provision which looks at first sight very 
strange,—the prohibition to the Israelites against cavalry,— 
against “‘ going into Egypt for horses.” This, of course, with 
the other constitutional provisions, had the immediate effect of 
securing the nation against military ambition abroad, the lust 
of Foreign Conquest. And yet, when we look farther through 
Asiatic history, it has a deeper significance. The horse is per- 
haps the noblest animal of those few that can dwell with man in 
all climates; and yet, in the strife between barbarism and civ- 
ilization, what a fate has his become! Everywhere, in war, 
from the earliest time, the horse has been the ally of barbar- 
ism. The foot-soldier alone in ancient history, is on the side 
of civilization. See the early Greek civilization of Asia Minor 
overpowered by the mighty Lydian horsemen of the Mermna- 
dae. See the Persian, the Saracen, the Turcoman, the Koord, 
the Mongol, the Mahratta, the Pindarree, everywhere through- 
out all time, from Gyges downward, the instrument whereby 
savagery has sustained itself among the Semitic races, is 
the horse. In and over all the Asiatic regions, its presence 
even now is the main stay of barbarism ; wherever it is kept 
out, there an approach to civilization at once begins. No 
wonder then, that the horse was prohibited to the Israelites. 
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Here then we have the children of Israel under this peculiar 
constitution, dwelling in their chosen land four hundred years. 
We hear of no foreign wars or conquests. When they fell 
away from God, then he brought upon them invaders who 
ravaged the land, Jabin, or the host of Midian, or the Philis- 
tines, or the King of the children of Ammon. When they 
repented and turned unto God, then he raised up heroes, their 
so-called Judges,* who led them against their enemies and de- 
livered them—Barak and Gideon, Jepthah and Samson and 
Samuel. These wars, purely punitive on the part of God, 
purely defensive in the national point of view, seem to have 
been their only wars. They were a peaceful nation, abounding 
in everything that could make life happy, raised up and main- 
tained in national well-being by the hand of God for a partic- 
ular purpose. Now let us reflect upon all these things. The 
provisions they embrace are manifestly the perfection of wis- 
dom, if the well being of the nation and of all individuals 
within it is to be the main object of government. It mani- 
festly is no Utopia of a political dreamer, no New Atlantis. 
This constitution was once really in action ; this body of laws 
were the real laws of a nation living upon the earth. And at 
the same time we grant that their existence is something won- 
derful—nay, miraculous. We say more than this; we say 
that the existence of the Hebrew Commonwealth under these 
laws and this constitution, is a perfect miracle, the greatest of 
all the miracles of the Old Testament. And here we come in 
view of the great central fact of the whole national existence 





* We are very apt to be led away by words. This word “Judge” leads men 
generally to the notion of a high judicial officer, such as our Chief Justice, and of a 
regular succession of them; whereas the fact is that the word “ Hero would come 
nearer the truth. “Shaphat,” the verb from which “ Shophetim” comes, has. cer- 
tainly the sense “to Judge,” but just as certainly to “rule as a king,” and “ to vin- 
dicate.” The ‘“Shophet” was a heroic man, who, when Israel repented of the sins 
for which the nation was scourged by foreign invasion, was raised up by the pecu- 
liar providence of God to “rule” the people in their conflict with the invaders, and 
“revenge” them upon their enemies. Such were all called “ Judges,” from Joshua to 
Samuel. The “Judge” in this sense, and the “Prophet,” were extraordinary offi- 
cers, raised up for particular times, and such as belonged to no other nation than 
Israel. Only to a people under the immediate superintendance of Jehovah were 
such officers possible. 
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and constitution—the “Theocracy.” And what is this ? 
Words and the use of words spoil our ideas. This word in 
reference to the Jewish People, implies that they had no king 
but God ; it implies that God was their King ; it implies that 
He was the King of the people of Israel in a predominant 
sense, more than He is the King of the whole world. It as- 
serts that in the Tabernacle He was actually and really present 
to the nation, ruling, guiding, controlling, capable of being 
consulted and giving counsel, performing as a present King 
and God to the nation of Israel all the offices which a King 
performs to his people.* 

Now let us take this idea in and dwell upon it, and com- 
pletely comprehend and realize it, and it is an idea of most 
miraculous grandeur. That a race of human beings existing 
in history should for nearly four hundred years live in their 
land under the Rule of God the Word abiding among them, 
King in presence, in power, in control, this is an idea so far 
uplifted above the ordinary current of the thoughts of men, 
that even when they use the words expressing it, they hardly 
even dream of the reality those words convey. And yet the 
whole narration clearly conveys this idea and none else. Less 
than this in truth is not adequate to its meaning. The The- 
ocracy of Israel was an actual monarchy of God the Word 
over the chosen people, the seed of Abraham, in the Holy 
Land ! 

Now this most extraordinary prerogative alone renders pos- 
sible the existence of such an extraordinary constitution. 
Church and State in modern times has always taken the Jew- 
ish commonwealth as its main argument.f It has always for- 
gotten this grand fact. Give us again that privilege that God 
the Word ever present should be the bona fide King of any 





* It was strictly and exclusively a Theocracy, Christ being present with his 
Church in the promised land as truly and really as he was in the wilderness.” —Dr. 
Jarvis’ Church of the Redeemed, p. 109. 

+ It is avery noticeable fact, that when Israel passed away by her own act from 
the government of their King Jehovah to that of Saul, one of the most conspicuous 
acts of the king is his massacre of the Priests of the Lord ‘“ And the king said 
to the footmen, Turn and slay the priests of the Lorp; and they would not. And 
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nation, and in that nation, as in the Jewish, the Church must 
be united with the State. In the absence of that miraculous 
privilege, their utter separation, the perfect freedom of the 
Church, is the best. This argument is the first of all Impe- 
rialist and Papalist fallacies and fooleries, 

We need only allude to these other Theocratic schemes. The 
Roman Catholic notion of the Pope being Lord of the whole 
earth, having the two swords, the Jesuit attempt at organiz- 
ing a Theocracy in Paraguay, the so-called Puritan Theocracy 
in New England,—all these notions are not ‘ Theocracy,” the 
government of God, but they are the rule and civil government 
of clergy, Papal, Jesuit, or Puritan, under pretence of God, 
Still less need we speak of the Anabaptist fanatics of Germany, 
the Fifth Monarchy men of England, bringing in the “‘reign of 
King Jesus” with pike and gun,—all these were misapplica- 
tions of the word, all delusive imaginations that a peculiar 
state could be restored to the world without the one only con- 
dition that renders that state possible. 

Here then we have the Jewish nation with a purpose to ful- 
fil, for which they had been chosen and elect of God,—with all 
the means to fulfil it, under a constitution the most extraordi- 
nary and the most full of blessings that ever has been upon 
the earth,—with that great question which to all nations, hea- 
then and Christian, has been the most full of debate and 
strife—the relation of Religion to the State—settled for them 
by an organized priesthood and magistracy whose present King 
and Head was Jehovah,—with all memorials before their eyes 
and their minds to keep this purpose in remembrance,—with all 
means in their hands to fulfil it,—nay, with their national well- 
being of the most perfect kind for the present,—and national 
promises before them of the loftiest that have ever been before 
a nation. In despite of all these they deserted and abandoned 
their constitution and God their King, against the clearly ex- 
pressed will of God, against the declaration by the mouth of 
their prophet Samuel, nay, against the immediate evidence of 


the king said to Doeg, Turn thou and fall upon the priests. And Doeg the Edom- 
ite turned, and he fell upon the priests and slew on that day fourscore and five per- 
sons that wore a linen Ephod.”—1 Sam., xxii., 17 and 18. 
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a miracle. There are three passages that give the historical 
account of this transaction ; these the importanceof the sub- 
ject will authorize us in quoting in full, (1 Samuel, chap. viii.) 


“ And it came to pass, when Samuel was old, that he made his sons judges over 
Israel. Now the name of his first-born was Joel, and the name of his second, 
Abiah: they were judges in Beor-sheba. And his sons walked not in his ways, 
but turned aside after lucre, and took bribes, and perverted judgment. Then all 
the elders of Israel gathered themselves together, and came to Samuel unto Ramah, 
And said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy ways: now 
make us a king to judge us like all the nations. But the thing displeased Samuel, 
when they said, Give us a king to judge us. And Samuel prayed unto the Lorp. 
And the Lorp said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that 
they say unto thee: for they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, 
that I should not reign over them. According to all the works which they have 
done, since the day that I brought them up out of Egypt even unto this day, 
wherewith they have forsaken me, and served other gods; so do they also unto 
thee. Now, therefore, hearken unto their voice: howbeit yet protest solemnly 
unto them, and shew them the manner of the king that shall reign over them. And 
Samuel told all the words of the Lorp unto the people that asked of him a king. 
And he said, This will be the manner of the king that shall reign over you; He 
will take your sons, and appoint them for himself, for his chariots, and to be his 
horsemen; and some shall run before his chariots. And he will appoint him cap- 
tains over thousands, and captains over fifties, and wll set them to ear his ground, 
and to reap his harvest, and to make his instruments of war, and instruments of 
his chariots. And he willtake your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, 
and to be bakers. And he will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
oliveyards, even the best of them, and give them to his servants. And he will take 
the tenth of your seed, and of your vineyards, and give to his officers, and to his 
servants. And he will take your men-servants, and your maid-servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and put them to his work. He will take the 
tenth of your sheep: and ye shall be his servants. And ye shall cry out in that 
day, because of your king which ye shall have chosen you; and the Lorp will 
not hear you in that day. Nevertheless, the people refused to obey the voice of 
Samuel; and they said, Nay; but we will have a king over us; That we also may 
be like all the nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out before us, and 
fight our battles. And Samuel heard all the words of the people, and he rehearsed 
them in the ears of the Lorp. And the Lorp said to Samuel, Hearken unto their 
voice, and make them a king. And Samuel said unto the men of Israel, Go ye 
every man unto his city.” 


The second time the subject was brought before them (1 
Samuel, x., 17-25), reads, 


“ And Samuel called the people together unto the Lorp to Mizpeh, And said 
unto the children of Israel, Thus saith the Lorp God of Israel, I brought up Is- 
rael out of Egypt, and delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, and out 
of the hands of all kingdoms, and of them that oppressed you: And ye have this 
day rejected your God, who himself saved you out of all your adversities and 
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your tribulations; and ye have said unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. Now 
therefore, present yourselves before the Lorp by your tribes, and by your thou- 
sands. And when Samuel had caused all the tribes of Israel to come near, the 
tribe of Benjamin was taken. When he had caused the tribe of Benjamin to come 
near by their families, the family of Matri was taken, and Saul, the son of Kish, 
was taken: and when they sought him, he could not be found. Therefore they 
inquired of the Lorp further, if the man should yet come thither. And the 
Lorp answered, Behold, he hath hid himself among the stuff. And they ran and 
fetched him thence: and when he stood among the people, he was higher than any 
of the people, from his shoulders and upward.. And Samuel said to all the peo- 
ple, See ye him whom the Lorp hath chosen, that there ts none like him among all 
the people? And all the people shouted, and said, God save the king! Then 
Samuel told the people the manner of the kingdom, and wrote it in a book, and 
laid it up before the Lorp. And Samuel sent all the people away, every man to 
his house.” 


And the third, (1 Samuel, xii.) 


“ And Samuel said unto all Israel, Behold, I have hearkened unto your voice in 
all that ye said unto me, and have made a king over you. And now, behold, the 
king walketh before you: and I am old and gray-headed ; and, behold, my sons are 
with you; and I have walked before you from my childhood unto this day. Be- 
hold, here I am: witness against me before the Lorn, and before his anointed ; 
whose ox have I taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have I defrauded? 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I received any bribe to blind 
mine eyes therewith? and I will restore it you. And they said, Thou hast not de- 
frauded us, nor oppressed us, neither hast thou taken aught of any man’s hand. 
“ And he said unto them, The Lorp és witness against you, and his anointed és 
witness this day, that ye have not found aught in my hand. And they answered, 
He is witness. And Samuel said unto the people, i¢ is the Lorp that advanced 
Moses and Aaron, and that brought your fathers up out of the land of Egypt. Now 
therefore stand still, that I may reason with you before the Lorp of all the right- 
eous acts of the Lorp, which he did to you and to your fathers. When Jacob was 
come into Egypt, and your fathers cried unto the Lorp, then the Lorp sent Moses 
and Aaron, which brought forth your fathers out of the land of Egypt, and made 
them dwell in this place. And when they forgat the Lorp their God, he sold them 
into the hand of Sisera, captain of the host of Hazor, and into the hand of the 
Philistines, and into the hand of the king of Moab; and they fought against them. 
And they cried unto the Lorp, and said, We have sinned, because we have for- 
saken the Lorp, and have served Baalim and Ashtaroth: but now deliver us out 
of the hand of our enemies, and we will serve thee. And the Lorp sent Jerubbaal, 
and Bedan, and Jephthah, and Samuel, and delivered you out of the hand of your 
enemies on every side, and ye dwelled safe. And when ye saw that Nahash, the 
king of the children of Ammon, came against you, ye said unto me, Nay; buta 
king shall reign over us; when the Lorp your Gop was yourking. Now therefore 
behold the king whom ye have chosen, and whom ye have desired! and, behold, 
the Lorp hath set a king over you. If ye will fear the Lorp, and serve him, and 
obey his voice, and not rebel against the commandment of the Lorp, then shall 
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both ye, and also the king that reigneth over you, continue following the Lorp 
your God: But if ye will not obey the voice of the Lorp, but rebel against the 
commandment of the Lorp, then shall the hand of the Lorp be against you, as it 
was against your fathers. Now therefore stand and see this great thing, which 
the Lorp will do before your eyes. Js i¢ not wheat harvest to-day? I will call 
unto the Lorp, and he shall send thunder and rain, that ye may perceive and see 
that your wickedness is great, which ye have done in the sightof the Lorn, in ask- 
ing you aking. So Samuel called unto the Lorp; and the Lorp sent thunder and 
rain that day ; and all the people greatly feared the Lorp and Samuel. And all the 
people said unto Samuel, Pray for thy servants unto the LorD thy God, that we die 
not: for we have added unto all our sins this evil, to ask us a king. And Samuel 
said unto the people, Fear not: (ye have done all this wickedness ; yet turn not aside 
from following the Lorp, but serve the Lorp with all your heart; And turn ye not 
aside: for then should ye go after vain things, which cannot profit nor deliver; for 
they are vain:) For the Lorp will not forsake his people, for his great name’s sake; 
because it hath pleased the Lorp to make you his people. Moreover, as for me, God 
forbid that I should sin against the Lorp in ceasing to pray for you: but I will teach 
you the good and the right way: Only fear the Lorp, and serve him in truth with 
all your heart: for consider how great things he hath done for you. But if ye still 
do wickedly, ye shall be consumed, both ye and your king.” 


It seems, therefore, that three times, upon three distinct oc- 
casions, the nation rejected Jehovah for their king. And this 
is the more distinctly seen in its heinousness and wilfulness, 
when we look back to the nineteenth chapter of Exodus, and 
see therein, that the giving of the law upon Mount Sinai, and 
the whole organization of the Jewish Commonwealth was pre- 
ceded by a formal and solemn proposal on the part of God, that 
He should be the King of Israel, and they become His people, 
and that there was an equally solemn acceptation of this pro- 
posal on the side of the people, by their Elders: (Exodus, chap. 
xix, to 8th verse.*) 





* “Tn the third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth out of the 
land of Egypt, the same day came they into the wilderness of Sinai. For they 
were departed from Rephidim, and were come to the desert of Sinai, and had 
pitched in the wilderness; and there Israel had camped before the mount. 
And Moses went up unto God, and the Lorp called unto him out of the mountain, 
saying, Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, and tell the children of Israel ; 
Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, and how I bare you on eagles’ wings, 
and brought you unto myself. Now, therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, 
and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above all 
people; for all the earth is mine: And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests and 
a holy nation. These ave the words which thou shalt speak unto the children of 
Israel. And Moses came, and called for the elders of the people, and laid before their 
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The first remark we shall make upon this rejection of Je- 
hovah for their King, is to give our readers to understand what 
the Israelites desired in his stead. We know, in history, but 
these three forms of Royalty. The first is the Patriarchal 
King, the Father of his people, governing by the grace of God, 
with the true feeling of a father towards his people, loved in 
return with a true filial loyalty. Where this class of kings 
has gone to in these latter days it would be hard to say. Stand- 
ing armies, foreign wars, military genius, high taxation, na- 
tional debts, centralization, and governments by bureau, seem 
to have pretty well worn out this ancient theory and idea of 
monarchy in Europe. Secondly, comes the idea of the Consti- 
tutional King, the lifelong and hereditary chief magistrate of a 
free people. An idea which, we conceive, is owing partly to 
the traditional influence of the Roman nation, and partly to 
Christianity. And thirdly, we see “ the King like the nations” 
which the children of Israel desired. They were “ Hagnam” 
“The People of God,” that is; all the rest of the world then 
were Haggoyim, “the nations of Heathenism.” Give us a 
king like the heathen, “‘That he may go before us and fight our 
battles.” This is the kind of king—‘‘ the war king of the 
heathen”—the king that they chose instead of Jehovah. 
Nimrod was the first of that class—the mighty hunter of 
men ; amilitary monarch whose life was war: his object uni- 
versal conquest and empire. Sennacherib, and Nebuchadnez- 
zar; Darius the Mede, and Cyrus the Persian; Sheshonk 
the Egyptian ; Tirhakah the Ethiopian : all were of this class. 
But Layard, in his Nineveh, has opened up to our knowledge 
a multitude of Ninevite and Assyrian kings of this sort: the 
class of monarchs who live in war and desire universal dominion. 
It is, as a class, essentially anti-Christian.* From the As- 





faces all these words which the Lorp commanded him. And all the people an- 
swered together, and said, All that the Lorp hath spoken we will do. And 
Moses returned the words of the people unto the Lorp.” 

* Faber, (G. 8.) with that vivid genius and wide research which he possessed 
so abundantly, collected a mass of notes of this kind connected with the French 
Revolution and its leaders. But, with the unthinking and rapid power of generali- 
zation, and the crudeness of judgment which makes his works such a hodge- 
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syrian kings who made themselves be worshipped as “‘ God by 
their people, (Nimrod, the king, was, also, Baal or Belus, 
their God ;) down to Buonaparte: in them all plain marks 
of Antichrist are to be seen. This was the sort of king the 
Israelites chose instead of Jehovah. They made this choice, in 
their own proud self-will, and annulled, as far as regarded their 
nation, the will of God. Their prosperity was arrested in mid- 
career. They were to have been as the stars of heaven in mul- 
titude. They seem about that time to have reached, as an in- 
genious writer in Blackwood calculates, about six millions of 
people ; and to be about the same at the present time : never, 
in all the intervening ages, to have passed that number. The 
growth of the nation was arrested. 

“In them all the nations of the earth were to have been 
blessed.” Itseems, if we may judge of the course of this world’s 
Civilization since then, that they were God’s inheritance, 
fenced in from among the circumjacent nations, who were sunk 
in all foul pollution. They were a people that he had secluded 
for himself, under his own monarchy, his own teaching, in order 
that in his good time they might be in the civilization of the 
whole world a glory to themselves, a beacon and a light to for- 
lorn humanity. They rejected the royalty of Jehovah in their 
own pride and self-will, and chose them a king “ like the hea- 
then,” and so they made vain the purpose of God towards 
themselves, and as regards their national glory and well being, 
they made void his will. The race that was expanding towards 
the number of the stars of heaven, became cramped and con- 
fined. And to the national religion, and national morality, 
and the national sense of law and equity of Republican Rome, 
and to the poetic and philosophic, the political and historic 
genius of Hellas was given to do that work upon the world, of 
civilization, feebly and imperfectly, which Israel, had she been 





podge, he made use of them to build up a kind of Babel theory of the fulfillment 
of prophecy. Yet the indications are there in existence distinctly. In fact, as we 
have shown in a former note in these papers, Antichristianism is twofold, spiritual 
and temporal. The very idea of an Universal Monarchy on the part of man is an 
attempted usurpation of the prerogative of God; and, therefore, whoever conceives 
or attempts to carry out such a scheme, in him will Antichristian marks appear. 
From Nimrod to Buonaparte, the same result appears. 
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nationally faithful to her God and King, might, with national 
glory and national blessing to herself, have done. 

Their wish was granted : for, as we have said, nations have 
“free will” as well as men. Almost the first consequence of 
it was a breach and dissolution of the Union of Israel—the 
greatest curse and affliction that can happen to a nation, whose 
country is one, their blood one, their language one, and their 
interests the same. With Israel it became, as it always must 
be in such a case, the established constitutionality of a chronic 
state of civil war. 

And so they went on to the end. Of the long train of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, we can hardly count ten good. 
Even their wise Solomon brake all the laws of God, ground 
down the nation with taxes, accumulated wives and concu- 
bines, sent to Egypt for horses, and worshipped idols, the idols 
of the heathen—Ashtoreth and Chemosh, Milcom and Mo- 
loch—that is, the foulest and filthiest, the cruellest and most 
brutal gods of the heathen, with the details of whose rites we 
dare not pollute our pages. In short, the greatest of their kings, 
so far as the being established peacefully in the monarchy at 
the era of the highest prosperity of Israel, did everything to 

contravene the warnings God had given Israel, in case the 
people should reject Him for their King and take a king like 
the nations.* Onward, from his reign, one after another of 
their kings dragged down the nation to the abyss of ruin, un- 
til finally, owing to their national corruption, their idolatry and 
licentiousness, they were given up into the hand of the Assy- 
rians,—Israel first, and then Judah. 

And Judah then was brought back to run through a course 
nearly the same, until we find i the Jews, at our Saviour’s time, 


* This refers to a prevision of hos sin of Tsrael i in ejecting Jehovah, after so long 
a period of time had elapsed: and a constitutional and fundamental law, pre- 
scribed for them in case they should abase themselves from the lofty station of 
God’s peculiar people, ruled by the present majesty of God the Word, their King, 
and choose them ‘‘a king like the heathen.” The whole passage is to be seen in 
Deuteronomy, (chap. xvii. 14, to the end.) In it occurs these words: “ He shall 
not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, to the end 
that he should multiply horses, for as much as the Lord hath said unto you, ye 
shall return no man that way, neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that his 
heart turn not away, neither shall he greatly multiply to himself silver and gold.” 
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under the monarchy of Herod, a king worthy of the people over 
whom he reigned. A nation, whose king was Herod, whose 
leaders of national feeling were the Pharisees, whose philoso- 
phers were the Sadducees, whose patriots in the lower orders of 
the people, were the Zealots, the Sicarii, Judas of Galilee, 
and Barabbas. Well might the lordly Roman in his stern, 
military and political strength, his Epicurean indifference, 
look down upon them with cool and careless scorn. ‘“ Gallio 
said unto the Jews, if it were a matter of wrong, or of wicked 
lewdness, O, ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with 
you. But, if it be a question of words and names and of 
your law, look ye to it. And he drave them from the judg- 
ment seat. And the Jews took Sosthenes the chief ruler of 
the synagogne and beat him before the judgment seat, and 
Gallio cared for none of these things.*” To any one, that knows 
aught of the character of the later Romans and of the Jews of 
that period, the contemptuous indifference of Gallio, and the low 
bitter fanaticism of the Jews, in tuis narration, is an abundant 
historic confirmation of its actual truth. The heathen proverb 
is true: ‘“Corruptio optimis fit pessima.” The happiest, when 
fallen by sin, is the most wretched ; the noblest becomes the 
meanest ; the grandest, the most contemptible. So has it been 
with the historic career of the Chosen People, from the time 
they rejected their God, until they ceased as a nation to have a 
country. Their course since then we do not consider in this 
paper. 

Now, as we said, we have no guide, in reference to the future, 
but the past ; no rule of reason to apply to the dealings of God 
with men or nations, but the analogy of His former dealings. 
And this, applied in analogous cases, is a very sufficient reply 
to objections. We will then recall to our readers’ minds what 
we stated at the beginning of this paper, that an objection may 
be made to our ‘ American Catholic theory,” that it supposes 
an injury to have been done to the Church of God, under 
Constantine, from which it has suffered since that time, which 
would seem to be inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
Church, as an Election to carry out the designs of God. We 





* Acts, chap. xviii., v. 14. 
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point the objector back to the Hebrew Election, we show a 
nation organized, we show a constitution and a law given, 
blessings promised, a present king and governor, and all this 
rejected, cast away, and changed by themselves. The analogy 
is perfect, the objections are completely replied to. If, of its 
own free will, the one Election could reject its God, deny his 
monarchy, undo the purposes of God as concerns the glory and 
well-being of the nation, there is no great mistake in consider- 
ing that the other Election might have done the same, no in- 
congruity in supposing that the Christian Church, in the time 
of Constantine, might have put itself in such a position as to 
draw upon it a long train of corruption and decay; so that 
only by the providence of God, only by His infinite mercy, only 
by the fact that the oldest region* of the world was kept for ages 
from the knowledge of man, and finally a peculiar people placed 
there under peculiar conditions, and separated from all the poli- 
tics and all the strife, religious and civil, of the old world. And 
that only by this, should the will and decree of God, as regards 
His Church, be saved from the consequences of the self-will and 
the wickedness of man. We can appeal to all who read these 
papers to say, whether the theory of an American Catholic 
Church, the Universal Church, by the providence of God, of a 
new race in a new land, and in future the leader of a new 
movement, over the whole world, towards Primitive Christianity, 
be not the only hope of the Christian religion for the future, 
in unity, in holiness, universal sway over the whole earth, but 
also the theory that is most confirmed by the analogies of the 
past, the experience and the facts of the only parallel case that 
exists in History.t 


* We have understood that Geologists assert, as one of the latest results of 
their science, that this ‘New World” is really the oldest continent of all. How 
strange a fact,when viewed in connection with the historical development of popu- 
lation and civilization, this is. 

+ It is to be seen that we put a great difference between the fate of Israel, the 
nation, in consequence of their sin, and that of the Christian Church. The nation 
of the Hebrews existed in the Holy Land under the monarchy of Jehovah. They 
stepped down from that position, and accepting a king “like the heathen,” they 
put themselves upon their level, and hence were, as a nation, ruined. The Church 
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The further course of our inquiry will lead us to exemplify 
what we have already fully shown in our last article, that, to 
place the Christian Church in union with the State, originates, 
fosters, and brings to maturity all the corruptions which have 
tormented Europe for fourteen hundred years. And that this 
takes place by the natural operation of causes brought into ac- 
tion by that union. In order to do this, we shall in our next, 
bring again upon the stage, for examination in somewhat of a 
new light and under new principles; Constantine, ‘‘ the sacred 
Emperor, equal to the Apostles,” the first originator of the 
union of Church and State. 





of God, as such, is One, Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic: as such, it has peculiar 
promises in its corporate capacity. We look upon it, that God in His mercy has 
upheld it against its corruptions, has sustained it in its feebleness, and reserves for 
it a period of purity and holiness, of oneness and eventual universality, which is 
to be brought about by His providence in the ordinary course of events, as the last 
period, the completion and consummation of the world. 
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Art. II—GREENE’S BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 


Biographical Studies. By Grorck WasHINGTON GREENE. 
New York: G. P. Putnam. 1860, 12mo., pp. 233. 


Tus is a charming book of its kind, and that a kind always 
delightful to readers of just taste and true culture. Next to 
the pleasure of studying the master works of men of genius, 
is that of reading a genial and appreciative criticism of them ; 
and our enjoyment of both is greatly increased when we are 
introduced to a knowledge of the men themselves—their char- 
acters, their looks, their ways of living and talking, their 
habits of study and work. 

Mr. Greene has taken for the subject of his “ Studies,” the 
four great names on the roll of our country’s literature and art. 
—Coorer, CoE, Crawrorpand Irvine. He has brought to 
his labor of love, qualifications rarely combined. With a nat- 
ural taste for the pure and beautiful, singularly just and true 
and delicate, and with a high and fine culture derived from 
long and intimate familiarity with the choicest works of ancient 
and modern literature and art, it was his good fortune to have 
enjoyed the personal acquaintance of the men he writes about, 
particularly of Cooper, Cole, and Crawford—with whom he 
lived in habits of intimacy and friendship. 

It is not our purpose to take occasion from Mr. Greene’s 
book, to give any disquisitions of our own on the genius, char- 
acter, and productions of the persons who form its subject ; 
nor to give a particular analysis of the contents of the book. 
It is a work to be characterized rather than analyzed. It is 
distinguished for exquisite purity of English, elegance and pol- 
ish of style, delicacy, refinement and subtlety of thought, for 
nice appreciation of character, profound knowledge and perfect 

justness of judgment of the principles and processes of the 
beautiful in art, and fora lively sensibility to all beauty in 
nature, in art and in human character, manifesting itself in 
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the way of simple, natural and genuine feeling on the part of 
the author. How truly and exactly we express the character of 
the book in these words, our readers who have not read it, can 
fully perceive and feel only by reading it through for themselves, 
a pleasure we advise them to give themselves as soon as possi- 
ble. Meantime we shall content ourselves with selecting here 
and there a few passages which may partly justify what we 
have said, serve the present pleasure of our readers, and send 
them to the larger enjoyment of the book itself. 

The first piece is of CoopeEn—of whom Mr. Greene gives us 
some personal recollections, very pleasant in themselves, and 
very pleasantly written. We shall make no extracts here, and 
for the best of reasons, to wit : that we purpose at an early day 
to devote an Article to Mr. Cooper, in which we shall not only 
speak of him as a Novelist, but shall also aim at portraying, 
however imperfectly, one who has added so largely to the treas- 
ures of our national literature. But of Mr. Greene’s treat- 
ment of Cooper, we may say, that he has found a genial sub- 
ject in the character and works of one, to whom all our bright- 
est and noblest literary celebrities have united in paying 
honor. 

The second sketch is of CoE, of whom Mr. Greene justly 
remarks, “‘there are few lives in the history of art or literature, 
which afford a more beautiful illustration of the elevating in- 
fluence of a noble purpose, than that of Thomas Cole.” And 
charmingly has the author sketched the artist’s career, from 
his early struggles to the summit of success, and to the peace- 
ful close of his pure and beautiful life. It was in Rome that 
he knew Cole and learned to love him as a man, as well as to 
admire him as an artist ; and all who knew him loved him as a 
man even more than they admired him as an artist. Thus he 
speaks of him there : 

“His mind was always full, and his imagination always on the wing. It was de- 
lightful to sit by him and see him paint, for his thoughts never seemed to flow 
more freely, or clothe themselves in happier language, than when his brush was in 
his hand. It was a pleasure, too, to visit the ruins with him: for, though nota 
classical scholar, he had read much and carefully, and there were few whose minds 


those records of joys and sorrows that have passed away stirred more deeply. 
Never shall I forget the tremulous tones of his voice as we followed our guido 
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through the catacombs by the dim light of tapers, or the expression of his coun- 
tenance when we emerged from those silent chambers and caught the first glimpse 
of the bright blue sky and the soft outline of the Alban mount sleeping sweetly in 
its purple veil. But the greatest pleasure of all, was to walk with him at sunset, 
and through the long twilight, till the stars came forth and the moon rose. Then 
would all the fervor and earnestness of his mind awaken, and his beautiful fancy 
sport with exhaustless fertility. How happily would he trace the analogies of the 
moral and physical world! What delicate similes would he find, in the objects that 
lay before us, for feelings and thoughts within, and with what an exquisite percep- 
tion would he point out every change in the clouds, and on the mountain tops, and 
over the vast city, as the waning light slowly fadedfrom them! It was on these 
occasions, too, that he loved best to talk of his art, and the pictures that he would 
paint if he could but follow it according to his own conception of its office.” pp. 
105, 106. 


While Cole was at Rome he painted over again his “ Voy- 
age of Life”—which, Mr. Greene tells us, had always been one 
of his favorite compositions, and which we believe will always 
be a favorite with the lover of Cole’s pictures. The following 
is a charming account of Thorwaldsen’s coming to see it. 


“ When the first three pictures were finished and the fourth nearly so, Terry lent 
him his studio in the Orto di Napoli to exhibit them in, and he became anxious to 
have Thorwaldsen see them. AsI had frequent opportunities of meeting him, I 
undertook to arrange an interview between the two artists. Thorwaldsen accepted 
the invitation at once, and fixed upon the next morning for his visit. Crawford, 
who neglected no opportunity of conversing with his great master, offered to show 
him the way, and I went before to see that all was ready. 

The moment that he entered the room, I could see by the lighting up of his 
clear, blue eye, that he felt himself at home; and before Cole could do anything 
more than name the subject of the series, he took up the interpretation himself, 
and read the story off from the canvass, with a readiness that made Cole's eyes 
moisten with delight. When he came to the last, he paused and gazed; then re- 
turned to the first, passed slowly before them all; and, coming back to the last 
again, stood before it for a long while without uttering a word. It seemed to me 
as if he felt that he, too, had reached that silent sea, and was comparing the re- 
collections of his own eventful career, with the story of the old man and his shat- 
tered bark. And to this day, I can never look upon that picture, without fancying 
that I still see Thorwaldsen standing before it, with his gray locks falling over 
his shoulders, like those of the hero of the picture, and his serene features com- 
posed to deep and solemn meditation. It was the old man, in Young, walking— 


“Thoughtful on the silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean, he must sail full soon.” 


When, at last, he spoke, it was in the strongest terms of gratification; and often 
as we used to meet during those last two years of his life in Rome, he never 
forgot to inquire after Cole; always ending with—“ Great artist, great artist.” pp. 
110, 111. 
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We must give the author’s exquisitely appreciative estimate 
of Cole as an artist, and as a man : 


“Asan artist, Cole’s endowments were of the highest order: a vigorous and 
fertile imagination, a rich and lively fancy, an intuitive perception of beauty in all 
its various manifestations, a reverential love of truth, which made the assiduous 
study of nature an exhaustless source of delight, a fine eye for color, a singular 
felicity of combination, and that power of distinct and forcible conception, which 
enables the great artist to produce the greatest results by simple means. Art, for 
him, was a shrine at which he knelt devoutly, and in singleness and purity of heart, 
holding it as the highest of privileges that he was permitted to consecrate himself 
to the service of God and his fellow-men, through one of the purest mediums of 
usefulness. The time has not yet come for him to take the stand which really 
belongs to him. Art, with us, is as yet too much a thing of transient amusement, 
aiming at little things, and narrowed down to suit the size of our drawing rooms 
and the vanity of our purse holders. But the time will come wher every true 
lover of nature will go to Cole as one of her most favored interpreters, blessing him 
for the deeper insight which he has given to her beauties, the sweet thoughts 
which he has mingled for us with morn and noon, and his own favorite hour of 
sunset, and the calm of field and forest and gentle stream, which he has brought 
into our homes, even amid the dust and din of the city.” pp. 116, 117. 

“As aman, Cole was one of the gentlest, kindest, most amiable of beings; a 
companion whose society never fatigued, a friend who never grew weary in good 
offices; full of kindly sympathies and cheering words at the right time; playful 
with you in your mirth, rejoicing with you in your joy; tender and soothing in 
your sorrows, gentle and affectionate always. He had the purest mind I ever 
knew,— intuitively, habitually pure,—such as you would always wish to find in one 
80 exquisitely sensitive to the beautiful, and living in constant companionship with 
nature. The peculiar charm of his manner lay in its simplicity and heartiness. He 
would meet you with a ‘good morning’ that quickened the blood in your veins. 
His laugh was one of those clear, cheerful ones that come with the freshness of a 
bird’s song in spring. He had as quick an eye for the ludicrous as for the beauti- 
ful, and would tell a humorous story with a kind of contagious merriment that was 
irresistible. And yet his feelings were singularly subject to external influences, 
particularly the influences of the weather, which appeared to act upon him as 
directly as it does on a harp-string. The clouds seemed, at times, to shut out the 
sunlight from his soul as completely as they do from the landscape. The sight of 
the cold, naked earth, in winter, chilled and disheartened him, and he would long 
for the snow to come and hide it, till it was time for it to put on its green again. 

“His earnestness was the earnestness of the heart, extending to all things. He 
looked upon the whole circle of his duties in the same serious light, keenly alive to 
all the responsibilities of citizen, husband, father, child and friend. It was this 
earnestness, acting upon a highly poetical temperament, which led him to form such 
elevated conceptions of the office of his art. He could not believe that beautiful 
things were spread around us so lavishly merely to give a transient pleasure, but 
rather as instruments of moral culture, and elements to be woven, by the skilful 
hand, into emblems and illustrations of holy truths. 

“Religion seemed a natural growth of his mind, like a seed falling into a genial 
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soil and springing up under kindly skies. His whole nature was imbued with it. 
The spirit of devotion pervaded all his thoughts and actions. It was with a feeling 
of devotion that he looked upon the physical world and listened meekly to its 
teachings. It was for this that he loved to wander among the mountains, and 
yield up his spirit to the solemn influences that rise from them like anthems. It 
was for this, too, that he sought out the remote valleys and found a sabbath prom- 
ise in their repose. And it was with this glow of fervent love that he studied all 
the phenomena of nature, thanking God for their beauty, and drawing freshness 
and strength from his gratitude.” pp. 117-119. 


The justness of this praise of Cole as an artist all can judge of 
who, with a sense for the beauty of art, have had opportunity 
to study his pictures. All our readers too can feel the beauty 
of Mr. Greene’s sketch of Cole’s character as a man ; but only 
those who knew him can know how true the exquisite portrai- 
ture is. 

Drawn with an equally loving hand, with equal beauty, and 
with equal truth of critical appreciation, is the sketch of Craw- 
FORD, starting in life as an apprentice to a wood carver, then 
in the shop of a marble cutter in Broadway, working for daily 
wages upon tombstones and mantelpieces, and at length win- 
ning for himself a place by the side of Thorwaldsen. 


“Most of his time, the whole of his daylight, (says Mr. Greene, speaking of the 
period of his life passed in the service of the marble cutters,) belonged to his em- 
ployers. But the evenings were his own: and how happy was he when the 
waning sunlight, slowly creeping up the wall, announced the approach of the hour 
that was to set him free: and when, hurrying home for a hasty meal, he could 
take his sister under his arm, and return to the studio for his evening labor of love. 
If of the hundreds that hourly passed by that humble door, in the pursuit of 
pleasure or gain, some curious one had stopped to look in, he would have seen a 
young man about five feet eleven inches high, of a slight, but vigorous frame, with 
prominent eyes of clear blue, ample forehead, lips full, but firm, cheeks flushed 
with an excitement that heightened the ruddy glow of health, the muscles of the 
face already formed to the expression of deep feeling and elevated thought, the 
thick chestnut hair sprinkled with marble dust, a modelling tool in his hand, and 
on the stand before him, a head in clay, on which the light fell imperfectly from a 
candle fastened strongly to his hat. He would have seen that there was no common 
earnestness in that face, no common skill in that hand; and oh, why, of the hun- 
dreds revelling in superfluous wealth, could not one have discovered in the toiling 
youth the future author of the Orpheus, and, devoutly thanking God for the privi- 
lege, held out a brother’s hand to help him in the hour of his need, over the rugged 
paths that still divided him from the full possession of his powers!” pp. 127, 128. 


Of his voyage to Europe, his residence there, his earnest 
work and hard struggles, before the harmony between invention 
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and execution were established, and creation ceased to be a 
laborious and painful process ; of his Orpheus and his Wash- 
ington, his happy marriage, the brilliant series of artistic suc- 
cesses and honors that followed, his painful, heroic death—we 
have no room to give any extracts from Mr. Greene’s interesting 
narrative. We subjoin a single passage from his criticism of 
Crawford’s genius, only regretting that we have not room for 
the whole : 


“Of all those whose names adorn the brilliant annals of art, there is not one 
who brought to it a juster conception of its office, a deeper sense of its responsi- 
bilities, a keener appreciation of its joys, or a more earnest devotion to its service 
than Thomas Crawford. Possessing a character in which impetuosity was happily 
blended with firmness, and the promptings of the imagination attempered by the 
decisions of a sound though rapid judgment, he entered, with the thoughtfulness 
and deliberation of a man of business, upon a profession that he loved with the 
ardor and enthusiasm of a poet. Looking at art as it appeared in the history of its 
votaries, he saw that it demanded firmness of purpose, strength of will, power of 
endurance, persistency of faith. Looking within himself he saw that the thought 
of sacrifice awakened no fear, the assurance of trials no hesitation; that obstacles 
aroused his courage and opposition called forth his strength. Consciously, thus, 
and calmly, he entered the arena with a firm step and a beaming eye, saying that 
friends and occasions might fail him, but will and perseverance never. The trials 
came, and he bore them; opposition, and he subdued it. Prosperity followed, and 
it dazzled him not; triumph, and it diminished not his exertions. Ever striving, 
ever aspiring; rising hour by hour to higher conceptions of grandeur and beauty; 
what was firmness in the beginning, became, in the end, an irresistible energy; 
and the sublimest of all his creations was that upon which he was still laboring 
when the chisel fell from his hand. 

“The predominant faculty of his mind was imagination. He was, in the true 
sense of the word, a creator. He possessed, not only the power of giving to 
familiar objects a new significance, but impressed his thoughts upon them so natu- 
rally that they seemed to become the reflection of his own mind. Combination, 
feeling, sentiment, he drew from within, and they passed with the glow of conscious 
life from his heart to the clay or marble. Everything that entered his mind 
seemed to take the tone of it, and lose its original characteristics in those which 
he gave it. For sunshine and dew, the riches of the earth and of the air, do not 
enter more freely into the infinite combinations of vegetable life, than do the mate- 
rials of inspiration which lie everywhere around him, into the poet's thought. 
Whatever he looks upon catches life from his eye. Whatever he touches glows 
with responsive warmth. His step calls forth fragrance from the earth: and his 
voice fills the air with celestial harmonies. Millions of larks have poured forth 
their exultant strains for millions of men; but it was for the poet only to hear them 
singing ‘at heaven gate.’ Millions have felt their hearts strangely moved by the 
sight of flowers growing in a graveyard: but it was not till the poet looked upon 
them that they became a ‘light of laughing flowers,’ beaming in their unconscious 
beauty like ‘an infant’s smile over the dead.’ 
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“Tt was as partaking largely of this consecrating power that Crawford rever- 
enced his own art, and blessed the gift of imagination. His figures are poems, 
each telling some beautiful story. What rich harvest thoughts cluster around 
his ‘Genius of Autumn!’ What recollections of boyhood, what sweet memories of 
‘its unchecked, unbidden joys,’ inspired his ‘Genius of Mirth!’ And how truth- 
fully, too, is that other phase of childhood, the sudden pause, as if some incompre- 
hensible thought had come over it, expressed in the bewildered earnestness of the 
‘Child and Butterfly!’ The Orpheus is a beautiful mythological poem, an almost un- 
conscious response to the influences under which he had passed his first years in 
Rome. His love of music has wrought itself in his portrait statue of Beethoven 
into a form as grand as the grandest symphonies of the mighty German. And his 
Washington: what a conception of moral sublimity and intellectual power! And 
what a glowing, exultant, almost defiant patriotism in his ‘Genius of America,’ 
resting her right hand upon her sword, her left upon her emblazoned shield, with 
her broad-winged eagle cowering upon her crest, and looking forth, in the pride of 
her beauty and her strength, from the summit of the capitol!” pp. 146-149. 


The paper on Irvine is less a biographical study than the 
foregoing. Irving was alive when it was written, and it is 
mainly a disquisition on Irving’s writings, and principally his 
Life of Washington. Beautifully written like the others, it is 
a remarkably just and discriminating appreciation of the char- 
acteristic qualities of Irving’s genius. Of his style he thus 
speaks : 


“His style possesses that exquisite charm which nothing but the study of books, 
combined with that of nature, can give. You feel that he has drunk deep at the 
pure wells of literature, and looked on men and nature with a loving heart. If 
style be a reflection of the mind, Mr. Irving’s must be a beautiful one. And yet, 
clearly marked as the characteristics of his style are, we are at a loss to seize upon 
the secret of its power. It is natural, for you feel all the while you are reading 
him, as if you ought to have written just so yourself. It is simple, for there is rfot 
an overstrained expression or a cumbrous epithet in it. It is elegant, for it has all 
the richness which imagery and language can give. It is picturesque, for it paints 
to the eye like poetry. It is harmonious, for it falls on the ear like music. It is 
transparent—the meadow-brook is not more so. And yet of these and of all the 
qualities which it possesses in so eminent a degree, which are those that mark him 
out as a writer by himself, and make it impossible for you to confound him with 
any other? 

“One of them doubtless is his peculiar felicity in the choice of epithets. This 
is, as every writer knows, one of the greatest difficulties in the art of writing. It 
is one thing to describe a scene accurately, another to throw into your description 
some happy expression which shall imprint it on the memory and become perma- 
nently associated with it. It is the poet’s gift, requiring quick sensibilities and a 
lively fancy. Mr. Irving has it in an eminent degree. He never plucks a flower 
without seeing something in it that you never saw there before,—some connection 
between the visible and the invisible world, some new alliance betwixt thought 
and feeling, which embalms it in odors richer than its own. 
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Then follow some comparisons of Irving’s with Arnold’s 
and Macaulay’s style, very beautiful and very just, but we 
have not room for them ; nor for some exquisite remarks upon 
Goldsmith, the qualities of his mind, and the resemblance be- 
tween him and Irving. 

In treating of Irving’s Life of Washington, besides a brief 
but admirable review of the previous works on the same sub- 
ject, we have some of the best, the most just and judicious 
remarks we remember ever to have read on the literary qualifi- 
cations for historical composition, and a comparative estimate 
of the great historians, both ancient and modern, which evinces 
how widely and how well-read in history the writer is. 

On Irving’s historical style as compared with Prescott’s and 
Bancroft’s, we have also a disquisition as felicitously expressed 
as it is delicately discriminating in judgment ;—of which we 
give only the concluding observations on Mr. Irving : 

“Tf we were called upon to name the leading characteristics of his style, we 
should say that they were rhythm, artistic conception, and a constant play of fancy. 
It is to his delicate perception of rhythmical beauty that his sentences owe their 
just and harmonious proportions. It is by his rare power of artistic conception 
that he enriches them with pictures full of life and movement. And the vivid play 
of his fancy gathers for him, from the wide realms of animate and inanimate 
nature, that store of felicitous epithets which illuminates them as with a perpetual 
glow of soft and rosy light. You never willingly lay down a volume of his till you 
have finished it; and when you take it up anew, you still feel the pleasure grow 
upon you as you read. ‘Fascinating’ is the word that we should most readily 
apply to him as a writer, so irresistible is the influence which he gains over us, and 
#6 serene a sense of secret satisfaction does he diffuse through the mind by the 
graceful flow of his periods.” p. 219. 


We have room only for one extract more, and that is the 
writer’s definitive estimate of the most general character and 
worth of Irving’s last and greatest work : 


“We think, therefore, that Mr. Irving has succeeded perfectly in the task which 
he had set himself,—a history of Washington which should bring him home to 
every heart by bringing him distinctly before every mind. A psychological analy- 
sis of character, like Coleridge’s Pitt, or a philosophical generalization, like Guizot’s 
Essay, however valuable fora certain class of readers,—and surely their value 
cannot be rated too highly,—would have failed to meet the wants of the thousands 
who wish to know what Washington did in order to win for himself the holy title 
of ‘Father of his Country.’ The historian of Washington is the great teacher of 
the nation, who tells us what sacrifices it cost our fathers to prepare for us the 
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blessings that we enjoy; what heroism was required to overcome the obstacles that 
beset their path; what self-denial it demanded to forget themselves in their love for 
posterity; how strong their wills, how firm their hearts, how sound their judgment, 
how serene their wisdom. We should rise from the volume with the whole of the 
wondrous history imprinted upon our memories, and with our hearts glowing with 
fervent gratitude and generous patriotism. We should feel that a great soul has 
been laid open before us, and that we have been permitted to look into its inner- 
most recesses; that we have been brought nearer to one in the touch of whose 
garments are healing and strength; and that, henceforth, when trials come upon 
us, and doubts assail us, and our hearts sicken and grow faint at the contemplation 
of evils for which we can discover no cure, the image of the great and good man 
will rise before us like a messenger from heaven to teach us the power of faith and 
the beauty of virtue. pp. 219-221. 

We conclude by expressing the satisfaction we feel in know- 
ing that the life of General Greene, second in command of the 
Army of the Revolution, the favorite general and trusted 
friend of Washington, is to be given us by one so competent 
to the task as this little volume proves his grandson to be. 
When shall we have the promised work ? 


VOL, XIJI.—NO. III. 33* 
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Art. II1.—THE CHURCH MISSIONARY POSITION OF 
1835 AND VOLUNTARYISM. 


1.—Journals of General Conventions of 1835 and 1859. 


2.—Address to their Brethren of the Laity of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by the Lay Committee appointed at the 
Session of the General Convention, October, 1859. Phila- 
delphia, 1860. 8vo, pp. 23. 


3.—Constitution, &c., of a New Missionary Society in 1860. 


THe Missionary Work 18 THE CuurRcH’s Work.—This 
is our proposition. The world is to be converted to Christ. 
The Church is Christ’s appointed instrumentality, by which 
that conversion is to be effected. 

Christ instituted the Church. That Church was and is a 
Visible Church, an Organized Church, a corporate body. The 
New Testament Scriptures, and especially the later portions of 
these Scriptures, are full of the Church. They do not give di- 
rections how the Church should be constituted, for the Church 
was instituted, and fully and completely organized through- 
out a large portion of the world more than half a century 
before a portion of that volume was written, and more than a 
century and a half before it was fully determined what the Ca- 
nonical Books of the New Testament are. 

The New Testament Scriptures speak, and always speak, of 
the Church as an already existing fact, as something that is ; 
they never tell us how it should be, or must be. In the one hun- 
dred and fourteen instances in which the Greek word, trans- 
lated Church, occurs in the New Testament, there is not one 
in which the Church on earth is spoken of otherwise than as a 
Visible, organic, corporate body. Ignore it as we may, explain 
it as we may, the New Testament is full of this Churchly ele- 
ment, distinctively as such. The same men who wrote the 
New Testament Scriptures, founded the Christian Church. By 
supernatural direction, they changed the Old into the New 
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Dispensation. They were as truly under Divine guidance in 
what they did, as in what they wrote ; and the supernaturalism 
of the New Dispensation, and its Divine, perpetual, universal 
obligation cannot be proved without reference to Apostolic 
practice as well as Apostolic writings. Nay, we cannot, as we 
have said, decide what the Apostolic writings are, nor can we 
defend certain Doctrines and Institutions vital to the Christian 
system, without this authoritative appeal to the Practice of 
Apostolic times. 

To that Church as a Visible organic Body, Christ committed 
the Missionary Work, the work of bringing the world into true 
union with Himself, and so of obedience to the Father. He 
gave that Commission, not generally, not to the disciples in the 
mass, but to the Apostles, as the representative, responsible 
Officers and leaders of His Church. It was to the Apostles, 
His own chosen Ministers, that He said : ‘‘ All power is given 
unto Me in Heaven and on Earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach 
all Nations, baptizing them in the Name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you; and, lo, I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world. Amen. (Matt. 
xxviii. 18-20.) “‘ And when He had said this, He breathed on 
them, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost: Whosesoever sins 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins 
ye retain, they are retained.” (John xx. 22-23.) 

Here is the Missionary Work, committed by Christ Himself, 
not to the Church generally and indiscriminately, not toa 
Voluntary Society in the Church, but to the appointed, repre- 
sentative, responsible Officers of the Church, as such. Yet it 
is a work in which all the Church have a share, in its labors, 
duties, privileges and rewards, but each in their own order. 


“For the body is not one member, but many. If the foot shall say, Because I 
am not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of the body? And if 
the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of the body; is it therefore 
not of the body? If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the smelling? But now hath God set 
the members every one of them in the body, as it hath pleased Him. And if they 
were all one member, where were the body? But now are they many members, 
yet but One Body. (1 Cor. xii, 14-20.) 
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The whole language of the Apostle in this remarkable chap- 
ter implies, beyond doubt, diversities of Order and of gifts, 
yet unity of interest, plans and object. This is the Divine plan 
of the Missionary Work. It was committed specially and ex- 
clusively to the Church as such ; and, as the same Apostle says, 
‘to the intent that now unto the principalities and powers in 
heavenly places, might be known By THE CuuRCH the manifold 
wisdom of God.” 

Here then we have the argument for the position with 
which we started: that the Missionary Work is the Church’s 
Work. Is there a flaw in the argument ? Is there any appeal 
from it? Does it not settle, and beyond a peradventure, the 
question, how and by whom the Missionary Work is to be car- 
ried on? It is not the argument of expediency. It does not, 
at all, depend on another question, whether more interest 
could not be excited, and more money raised, on some other 
principle. Whatever body believes itself to be an integral por- 
tion of the One Body of Christ and maintains an organic form 
answering to that belief, that body as such is solemnly bound, 
by the express command of Christ, and by the very terms of 
the Charter under which its organization is defensible, to pros- 
ecute the Missionary Work. If we, the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in these United States, are an integral portion of the 
One Church of Christ, then are we under obligation as such a 
Church, to execute in our sphere the last Commission of our 
Ascended Lord. If we have not faith enough in the body 
to which we belong, to work for Christ in that way, we should, 
to be consistent, either say that Christ did not establish any 
Visible Church at all, or else we should seek membership in 
some organization which shall seem in our judgment to possess 
all the essential notes of the One Body of Christ. As mem- 
bers of the Protestant Episcopal Church, we profess to know, 
and to be able most certainly to prove, that we have the Faith, 
the Sacraments, the Ministry which Christ Himself gave ; and 
with this conviction, there is also among Churchmen a deepen- 
ing consciousness and increasing sensibility as to the claims of 
the Missionary Work. 

But this is not all. The Church was. not only to publish 
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the Gospel, she was also to protect the Faith. She was to be 
“the pillar and ground of the Truth.” She is a Tower as 
well as a Vineyard ; and her Ministers, Watchmen as well as 
Missionaries. Even if it were true, that for the time being, 
greater individual activities could be secured by Voluntaryism 
than by Church effort, still the rallying of parties in the 
Church around private doctrinal opinions and scholastic spec- 
ulations, is, so far, to rob the Church of her moral power ; and 
what is more, it is to take from her the ability to be what 
Christ meant her to be, the Keeper of the whole Faith in its 
entirety. Here is one cardinal distinction between the Church 
and a Sect.* Besides, the History of the Church shows that 
temporary success is purchased at the price of ultimate defeat. 

Such, from the language of Scripture, was the work which 
Christ gave His Church to do. How did the Early Church under- 
stand this matter ? Was that Church a Missionary Church ? and 
was the work itself carried on as a Church work, distinctly as 
such ? Or, was it done by a system of Voluntaryism, working 
outside and independent of the Church ? It was a work by 
the Church, infused with the Life and Love of Christ, and, in 
this sense, voluntary. It was a work carried on in strict ac- 
cordance with the Divine plan, and hence Churchly. The 
Church did not repose upon her Apostolicity, vote herself 
a Missionary Church, expend her zeal in eloquent Missionary 
speeches, and then attempt to hire men to do what she herself 
had no heart to do. 

Neither, on the other hand, did this Missionary zeal and ac- 
tivity separate itself from the Visible Body of Christ, organize 
itself into a rival opposition Society, and work independently of 
that Body. The Church was a living thing. Every Christian, 
whether of high or low degeee, whether Bishop, or Presbyter, 
or Deacon, whether Layman, or Laywoman, felt that he or she 


* Here we have the answer to one argument, lately put forth, in behalf of the 
new Society: “ Reasons for Organizing the American Church Missionary Society. 
By a Presbyter.” Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1860; 12mo. pp. 24. If the argu- 
ment of this pamphlet is valid, its application does not cease with the rending of 
our Missionary Society; it should disintegrate and so destroy the Church alto- 
gether. 
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had a work to do for Christ, and yet that it was a work to be 
done in Christ’s way, and in that way only. 

The early History of the Church is an illustration of this 
statement. Of the Apostles, Eusebius tells us* that Apollonius, 
who lived as early as the close of the Second Century, “ says, 
as from tradition, that our Saviour commanded his Apostles, 
that they should not, for the space of twelve years, depart from 
Jerusalem.” Clement of Alexandria, also, mentions the same 
fact as to the scene of the Apostles’ labors for the first twelve 
years after the Ascension.t The New Testamentt concurs 
with tradition in showing that the Apostles did remain in 
Jerusalem about that, or even more than that length of time. 
Afterwards, they went forth into different and distant coun- 
tries, publishing the Gospel and establishing Churches.— 
Eusebius tells us§ that 


“The holy Apostles of our Saviour, being dispersed over the whole world, preached 
the Gospel. And Thomas, as tradition hath it, had Parthia allotted to him; 
Andrew had Scythia; John, Asia, where, after he had spent much time, he died 
at Ephesus. Peter, 'tis probable, preached to the Jews scattered throughout Pon- 
tus and Galatia, and Bithynia, and Cappadocia, and Asia; who, at last, coming to 
Rome, was crucified, with his head downwards; for so he desired to suffer. It is 
needless to say anything of Paul, who, having fully preached the Gospel of Christ 
from Jerusalem unto Illyricum, at last suffered martyrdom, at Rome, in the time 
of Nero.” 


This twelve years of the Apostles at Jerusalem, taken in 
connection with the Forty Days of our Saviour between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension, and with the recorded fact 
that He was instructing them during that period concerning 
His Church, taken in connection, also, with the fact, that the 
Apostles were subsequently endowed with the miraculous pow- 
er of the Holy Ghost, for the very purpose of instituting and 
organizing the New Dispensation for all future time—we say, 
this fact gives to that portion of their history, and to their 
subsequent history infinite importance. Why were the Apos- 
tles thus together in a body for this long space of time ? Our 
readers will see at a glance what the argument is. The argu- 
ment is unanswerable, that is, if Christianity be indeed a 








* Eccl. His., Lib. v. chap. 18. + Stromat. Lib. vi. 
¢ Acts viii. 1; Acts xv. 28; Gal. ii. 1. § Eccl. His., Lib. iii. chap. 1. 
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New Dispensation. With those that contend that it is not, 
we can have no argument on the subject.* 

The important fact before us, however, is, that the Apostles 
themselves ultimately went forth into all the world as Missiona- 
ries of Christ. In their own lives, labors, sacrifices and deaths, they 
set forth before the world, and for the ages to come, the Church 
in that one glorious attitude in which she should ever be made 
to appear,a Misstonary CuurcH. ‘As my Father hath 
sent Me, even so send I you.” The Churchly character of their 
Missionary work is seen in the uniformity of the Organization, 
Ministry and Faith of the Churches which they planted. Ter- 
tullian says, ‘‘ All Churches exhibit their first Bishops ordained 
by the Apostles, by whom the Apostolical seed was propaga- 
ted and conveyed to others.”+ Bingham also concludes, that 
‘the Order of Bishops was settled before the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was concluded.” t 

Of all the Apostles, however, the life of no one has been so 
fully narrated, as that of St. Paul. He was emphatically the 
Apostle of Christ to the Gentiles ; and he was, in the truest 
sense, a Missionary Bishop. The whole argument, to prove 
that the Missionary Work is distinctively and emphatically the 
Church’s Work, is embodied in that Apostle’s life. He was 
himself clothed with full Apostolic power ; yet he was, in the 
strictest sense, a Missionary ; and his work was carried on 
everywhere as a Church work, and in an orderly and Churchly 
way. When his Missionary labors at Antioch were disturbed 
by certain Judaizing teachers, and the great question as to the 
identity of, or the distinction between the Jewish and Chris- 


* In this connection, we beg to refer the reader to Ireneus’ testimony to the 
Apostles’ Creed. As is well known, he was born, as some say, A. D., 97; wasa 
learned and devout man; was Bishop of Lyons; and he tells us, that he had, him- 
self, seen Polycarp, who was a personal disciple of the Apostle St. John. Ireneus 
does not profess to repeat the Creed, he only describes it, and he could not have 
described it more exactly. They who contend that Creeds are of modern date, or 
that there was no uniformity in the Creeds and the Ministry of the Apostolic Church, 
or that Creeds and Ministry are of little consequence, only betray their own igno- 
rance and folly. 

+ Tertul. De Praes. Haer. sec. 32. 

¢ Bingham, Book II. chap 1, sec. iii. See also chaps. 1, 2, 3. 
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tian Dispensations came to be settled, St. Paul referred the 
whole matter to the Synod, or Council, or Convention of the 
Apostles, and Presbyters, and Laymen in session at Jerusalem. 
(This was before the Pope’s time.) 

So also in the Churches which he planted in his four Mis- 
sionary journeys, between the years, A.D. 45 and 65, (some say 
A. D. 68) three only of which are narrated by St. Luke, enough 
' is known, even from the New Testament Scriptures, to decide 
how those Churches were organized. Titus was appointed 
Bishop of Crete, to “‘set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain Elders (Presbyters) in every city.”* And St. 
Paul’s two Epistles to Timothy, whom he had made Bishop of 
Ephesus, recognize fully and unequivocally the same powers 
and functions of the Episcopate as vested in Timothy, which 
from the Apostolic age to the present time have been regarded 
as appertaining to that high office. 

In respect to all the minute details in carrying on the work 
of Missions in Apostolic times, some things are clearly stated, 
some are only intimated, and some are left to conjecture. It 
certainly is true that the Apostles went forth as Missionaries, 
yet not alone and unattended, and that they exercised govern- 
mental superintendence over the Churches which they planted. 
It is also equally true that others besides the Apostles went 
forth as Missionaries into new fields as the first heralds of the 
Cross. Philip, the Deacon, first preached the Guspel in Sa- 
maria, before the Apostles visited that City ;+ and yet it is 
certain that the Apostles superintended the planting of the 
Church there. Subsequently Philip is found south of Jerusa- 
lem on his way towards Egypt, where he met the eunuch, and 
baptized him.t Afterward, he is found at Azotus, in the south 
of Palestine ; and thence he passed on, and “ preached in all 
the cities till he came to Cesarea,”§ where he subsequently 
seems to have made his permanent residence.|| But the whole 
history of Philip shows that he acted, not independently, or 
disorderly, but in strict subordination to the law and govern- 


ment of the Church. 





* Titus i. 5. + Acts viii. 5-14. ¢ Acts viii. 26-40. 
§ Acts viii, 40. | Acts xxi. 8 & 9. 
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So also the “‘ Seventy Disciples” whom our Saviour called 
and sent forth,* doubtless after His Ascension, were among the 
Early Missionaries of the infant Church. Yet the Primitive 
Fathers seem to have known little of them, or rather to have 
left on record almost nothing as to their labors.¢ But this 
one great fact everywhere meets us, and this is the point now 
before us, that, as soon as Churches were planted, and planted 
too in all parts of the then known world, whose history has come 
down to us, those Churches are always found organized in one, 
and only one way, and professing one, and only one Faith. 
Invariably, and without one exception, these Churches are al- 
ways found having Bishops, in our acceptation of that term. 
Even Calvin admitted this as a fact of History. We add here, 
that it is also equally true, that all our modern popular no- 
tions of the Episcopate, even among Churchmen, are, in sev- 
eral most important respects, as unscriptural and unprimitive 
as they well can be.t 

The History of the early Councils of the Church, too, Pro- - 
vincial as well as General, their construction and the principles 
which governed them, do not permit us to doubt how the 
early Churches were planted, or on what principle Apos- 
tolic Missions were conducted. There is but one explanation 
possible of a fact which is so universal that primitive history 
furnishes not a single exception, 

Here then we have our second great argument. On these two 
grounds, Scriptural teaching and Scriptural practice, we are 
content to rest this whole question ; and on such testimony we 
affirm once more that the Missionary WorkK 18 THE CHURCH’s 
Work. She has no right to transfer that work into other 
hands. No man, no body of men, has a moral right to take 
that work from her ; most certainly not, unless she proves 
recreant to her duty. She herself must do that work, and 
she must do it in Curist’s way. We must give up the Church 
entirely, as a Divine institution, or we must abide by this con- 
clusion. Church Missions are not an anomaly in the Church, 
abnormal in their character, and to be carried on in an irregu- 





* Luke, x. 1-17. + See Eusebius’ Eccl. His, i. 12. 
t See Eusebius’ Eccl. His., books ii. iii. iv. v. 
3 
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lar way. They flow from, and belong to, the very life of the 
Church in her true capacity as the very Body of Christ. 

It will not perhaps strengthen our argument, yet we observe 
again that Primitive Missions, conducted so as we have seen, 
were eminently successful. The testimony to this fact is familiar 
to many of our readers ; yet we shall give a few illustrations. 

The statement of the Younger Pliny to the Roman Em- 
peror, as to the spread of the Gospel in Pontus and Bithynia, 
and the regions of Asia Minor, in the early part of the Second 
Century is unqualified, and need not be repeated. 

Justin Martyr, about the middle of the Second Century, writes : 

“There is not a nation, either of Greek, or Barbarian, or of any other name— 
either nomadic or living in tents—amongst whom prayers and thanksgivings are 
not offered to the Father and the Creator of the Universe, in the name of the cru- 
cified Jesus.* 

Ireneus, about A.D. 175, speaks of the “‘ Church,” “as being 
scattered over the whole world, even unto the ends of the 
earth ;” and he mentions in particular ‘‘ the Churches which 
are in Germany,” “the Churches among the Iberi” (or Span- 
iards) and “the Celtic Gauls,” and those of “the East,” as 
well as of “‘ Egypt and Lybia,” and those of the ‘‘ more central 
parts of the world.” 

Tertullian, near the close of the Second Century, says : 

“We were but of yesterday, yet we have filled your country, the cities, the 
islands, the castles, the free towns, the irregular settlements, the different bodies 
of citizens, the palace, the Senate, and the Forum ;” and, in his Tract against the 
Jews, after enumerating the whole list of nations mentioned’in Acts ii. 9, 10 and 
11, he names, “ Various tribes of the Getuli, and many of Mauritanian nations; 
all the clans of Spaniards, and diverse nations of the Gauls, and parts of Britain in- 
accessible to the Romans, but subject to Christ; and portions of the Sarmatians, 
Dacians, Germans, and Scythians, and of many unexplored nations and provinces, 
and islands, which he was unable to enumerate, in all which places, the name of 
Christ (he says) now reigns.” f 

This testimony is enough to prove, that by the close of the 
Second Century, the Church of Christ had become firmly 
planted, and the Christian Faith truly received by vast multi- 
tudes among all the most civilized and enlightened, as well 
as the more barbarous nations on the face of the earth. 





* Dial. cum Tryph., p. 345; ed., Paris, 1636. 
+ Adv. Haeres. Lib. i. Cap, ii. & iii; ed. Basle, 1533. 
t Op. Tert., Lipsiae, 1839, Pars, iv., p. 303. 
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The bearing of this whole subject upon the Missionary Work 
of our own Branch of the Church at the present day is obvious. 
Never, since Apostolic times, was there such a field opened for 
Missionary labor as our own country now presents. And 
notwithstanding the indifference to the work, which still char- 
acterizes so large a portion of the Church, her growth through 
Missionary effort during the last quarter of a century, and 
since 1835, as the statistics which we shall give presently will 
show, has been simply and truly wonderful. 

That Year of Grace, 1835, formed a new era in the history of 
the American Church. A Missionary spirit had been exhibited in 
the Church, almost from her organization ; but these faithful 
hearts were, comparatively, scattered, single-handed, and alone. 
In 1820, a Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society was 
formed, and a great point was gained ; but the Society was 
voluntary in its principle, and was composed only of those who 
contributed a certain amount to its funds. The Church in 
General Convention, in 1835, openly took the ground, THAT 
THE CHURCH, AS SUCH, IS HERSELF ONE GREAT MISSIONARY 
SocieTy ; AND THAT EVERY PERSON WHO Is ADMITTED WITHIN 
HER PALE BY BAPTISM, BECOMES THEREBY A MEMBER OF THE 
Missionary Society, IN THE HIGHEST SENSE OF THE TERM, 
AND IS SACREDLY BOUND TO LABOR'IN ITS BEHALF. We shall 
never forget what a new pulsation of life and power, what a 
fresh thrill of holy joy went forth through all our parishes, 
when that primitive Scriptural axiom was announced from 
the pulpit and the press, as having the sanction and authority 
of the highest Ecclesiastical Council of the Church in our 
land. The heart of the Church felt in its inmost depths, that 
this was placing the duty and the work of Missions on the 
right ground. And, from that day forward, the cause of the 
Church has been gloriously onward. 

We come now to another point in our discussion. Recently, 
and more especially since the last General Convention at Rich- 
mond, there has been developed a spirit of another character in 
respect to the work of Missions. There has been manifested 
a fixed determination to break down our present Missionary Sys- 
tem, to change the whole plan of the Missionary work, and to 
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substitute in its place a mere system of Voluntaryism, based on 
individual doctrines and Ecclesiastical opinions and affinities. 

We might have supposed that the changes now going on in 
the Methodist and Presbyterian bodies, in this very matter, 
would have put every man, who claims to be a Churchman, on 
his guard. Among the Methodists, it is this very Voluntary- 
ism, this departure from the organic principles of the denomi- 
nation, which Dr. Stevens, their ablest writer, thus describes : 
“‘ After throwing us into general confusion and exasperation, 
it now threatens our unity and prospects as a Church.” 

Among the Presbyterians, the tendency is in another di- 
rection. Even the New School Presbyterians have been com- 
pelled to cut themselves entirely free from the Congregation- 
alists, after a disastrous union of twenty-five years, in what 
was called the “‘Home Missionary Society,” and to organize 
their Mission movements upon a strictly denominational basis. 
The Old School Presbyterians have taken higher ground. 
At their late General Assembly at Rochester, that body, after 
a long, able and excited debate, which consumed eight days, 
at last by a vote of 240 to 60, or 4 to 1, affirmed the principle, 
that, in the language of its own chronicler, “It is the duty of 
the Church, in its organic capacity, to be a Missionary So- 
ciety, preaching the Gospel to every creature.”’* 

And the same writer says, that ‘‘ the impression is becoming 
more and more deep in the Presbyterian mind, that [this is] 
the wisest and most Scriptural way of managing the benevo- 
lent movements of the day.” We thank our Presbyterian 
friends for such a testimony, though we regret to quote it in 
such a connection. It is a striking fact, also, and worth re- 
membering just now by Churchmen, that among the arguments 
urged in the Presbyterian Assembly for giving up Voluntary- 
ism was “the inefficiency of the system.” Men, it seems, will 
for a little while, give money pretty freely on the“ rule or 


* New York Observer, June 7, 1860. 

+ If any of our readers wish to see what Voluntaryism is, and in a field where it 
has had a free and full development, we refer them to Catherine E. Beecher’s 
“ Appeal to the People in behalf of their Rights as Authorized Interpreters of the 
Bible.” The facts there presented, and the views inculcated, are worth examining 
by any one who has a hankering after the System. 
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ruin” principle, or to sustain a party based on private opinion ; 
but this is a sort of motive power which soon exhausts itself, 
and they are glad to come back again to the old ground. 

Of this new movement in the Church towards Voluntaryism, 
we had, as we supposed, the complete history. Since the greater 
part of our Article was written, we are credibly informed that 
some of the early counsels and deliberations respecting it, so © 
far from being open and above board, were “ held under the 
ban of secresy.” We are necessarily limited, therefore, in our 
statements, to what these gentlemen have been pleased to pub- 
lish to the world. It appears that, after some primary steps 
had been taken, a public Meeting was invited, and held in the 
Church of the Ascension, in New York City, April 11, 1860: 

“To consider the propriety of establishing a New Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States and Territories. About sixty persons were 
present from Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and Virginia. After the Meeting was opened with prayer, the Rev. 
Dr. Tyng, as Chairman of a former Committee, stated, he had received sixty-four 
letters from different persons in regard to a New Society. Light letters were in 
opposition ; nine, undecided; and forty-seven, in favor of forming a New Society.” 

After a protracted session, the Meeting was adjourned to the 
next morning, when, a much smaller number being present, 
and after much discussion, the following Resolutions were 
passed : 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the Voluntary principle in the 
Mission Work is the true principle. 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of five be appointed to consider and report to a 
Meeting, to be held in New York, Wednesday, May 9th, what action may be neces- 
sary to carry out the above resolution, either by the organization of a new Volun- 
tary Society or Societies ; or by the modification of any existing Society.”* 

This Meeting at New York divulged the character of the 
new movement, and its ultimate designs. We are informed, 
that not a single Bishop of the Church advised to the forma- 
tion of the New Society ; so that the project became thence- 
forward, in spirit, wn- if not anti-Episcopal. Several of the 
Bishops, and many of the leading Presbyters in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston, who were confidently relied upon to 
give character to the project, utterly refused to have anything 





* Southern Churchman, April 20th, 1860. 
34* 
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to do with it ; while they, who were in favor of doing some- 
thing, were irreconcilably at disagreement as to what that 
something should be. 

At this point in the proceedings, it is a little amusing, that 
the venerable Chairman of the Committee, the Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
who hitherto had been a leading spirit in the movement, and 
whose “ Sixty-four Letters” had been reported to the Meeting, 
suddenly came to the conclusion, that in his advancing years 
the cares of his Parish were quite enough to engage his atten- 
tion, and that he must leave the active management of this 
new movement in younger hands. And yet, Dr. Tyng finds 
time to be a stated contributor to the New York Independent, 
the most rabid, ultra, Abolition paper that comes under our 
observation. And at the late Anniversary of the Abolition sec- 
tion of the American Tract Society, held in the famous Dr. 
Cheever’s “Church of the Puritans,” in New York, May 10th, 
he made a speech, in which he said : 

“fe was glad the anniversary was held in this “Church of the Puritans,” where 
Puritan truths are spoken, and tongues would not remain silent. He himself was 
a Puritan, and, because he was a Puritan, he could never stoop to the dirty work of 
pandering to the sin of Slavery. He dared to speak the truth, and, if need be, to 
fight for it, and he was glad to find that a society had at length been formed, where 
truths might be spoken without fear or favor. We send across Mason and Dixon’s 
line our agents, our colporteurs, and, if those to whom we send them burn their 
tracts and papers, the ashes thereof become like those of the martyrs. We have 
two of these men at the present time in the Slave States.”* 





* The inischievous, wicked designs of the infatuated men, with whom Dr. Tyng has 
chosen to associate himself, may not be known to all our readers. Active interfer- 
ence with Slavery in the Slave States is their avowed object, and is now being 
attempted through the power of associated action, and by heavy contributions. We 
have before us a Report of an Anniversary Meeting of the ‘‘ American Missionary 
Association,” held in Boston, May 31st, 1860. The Association has its head- 
quarters in New York, and is supported by the “ Orthodox” Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in all the Northern States. Here are their principles, as avowed by 
themselves: “The Association has occasion also to rejoice that the principles, an- 
nounced by it more than thirteen years ago, are prevailing; that there are a largely 
increased number of Christians who believe that the churches should everywhere 
relieve themselves from all connection with slavery, by refusing admission to slave- 
holders, and by laboring for its overthrow. The great Head of the Church has sig- 
nally blessed the cause during the past year. Jmprisonment and exile have, it is 
true, befallen some of our missionaries in the Slave States ; but they anticipated, like 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, that bonds, stripes, and imprisonment awaited them. 
We cannot give up the Slave States. They must have an unadulterated Gospel. It is 
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We observe that the name of Dr. Tyng appears as a promi- 
nent Officer in the new Society ; and we suggest to our breth- 
ren in the South as well as the North, who are striving to sub- 
stitute for our present Missionary Church organization, a 
system of Voluntaryism based on private doctrinal opinions 
and on sympathy with modern theories of Christian reform, 
(and here we touch a great principle which really underlies this 
whole question,) that they will, not unlikely, have enough of 
it, before they are through with it. 

An adjourned Meeting was held at the Sunday School room 
of the ‘Church of the Ascension,” May 9th, when “a major- 
ity of the Committee reported that it was desirable to form a 
New Voluntary Society for the carrying on of the work in the 
Domestic field.” Such was the spirit of determination, that 
“the declaration was made by some who were present, that 
the New Independent Society would be formed, even if com- 
menced by two or three persons.* A New Society was formed, 
to be called ‘“‘ The American Church Missionary Society,” and 
its Constitution, Statement, and Appeal, &c., have been sent, 
we suppose, throughout the length and breadth of the Church. 
It is but fair, however, to say, that the New Society is de- 
scribed differently, even by its own friends, both as to its pro- 
posed practical workings, and as to the strength which is 
pledged to it. All agree, however, as to its thorough Volun- 
taryism, its utter irresponsibility to all Church control, and its 
open antagonism to the organic Missionary operations of the 
Church. 

The special and immedjate incentive to the formation of this 
New Missionary Voluntary Society seems to have been the 
election of the two gentlemen, who were chosen by the last 
General Convention at Richmond, as Missionary Bishops, the 








part of the mission of this Association to tender it to them.” That unmitigated 
evil, utter ruin to both master and slave, and this alone, would be the result of suc- 
cessful interference on the part of these men—that their conduct is more than a 
mistake—that it is criminally wrong, is the judgment of those who are qualified to 
have an opinion on the subject. The position which the Church has hitherto main- 
tained on this whole subject is the only true and wise one, and is certainly sanc- 
tioned both by the precepts and example of Jesus Curist and His Apostles. 
* Kp. Recorder, June 23d, 1860. 
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Rr. Rev. Dr. Lay, for the South West, and the Rr. Rev. Dr. 
Taxsor, for the North West. Nobody has ever charged them 
with being ultra or extreme men ; nobody has ever denied that 
they are men eminently qualified by nature and by grace for 
the arduous duties and the self-sacrificing labors to which, by 
the nomination of the House of Bishops, and the unanimous 
voice of the House of Clerical and Lay Delegates, they have 
been called. Yet, scarcely had the jubilant notes of joy and 
praise died away in the Church over this accession to our Mis- 
sionary forces, when the following language, and sentiments 
like it, were scattered over the Church: “ At the last General 
Convention in Richmond, by the understood compromise, we 
were entitled to one of the new Bishops ; we got neither, but 
are earnestly exhorted to support them. Things have come to 
a crisis. Delay is defeat.”* The Protestant Churchman says : 
“The working of the Domestic department has given High 
Church Bishops to Wisconsin, Arkansas, California, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, and Texas. Oregon is only claimed as doubtful.” 
Are we uncharitable in saying, that, if language means any- 
thing, we have here the whole thing in a nutshell. It is not 
principle, that is contended for—it is power. It is said, almost 
in so many words, ‘‘ Bad as your principles are, give us one of 
the New Missionary Bishops, and you may have the other.” 
The very Missionary work of the Church, its sacrifices and 
self-denials, are regarded as matter of traffic for the aggran- 
dizement of a party. We leave such a motive to those who 
are capable of appreciating it. 

As to this “‘ compromise,” which if is said has been violated, 
and of which we never heard till lately, the whole thing is, in 
the very nature of the case, an utter absurdity. Who made 
that “‘compromise ?” Who authorized them to make it ? 
When was it made, and where ? What were its terms ? What 
were its limitations as to time ? How “ High” must a man 
be, or how “‘ Low,” to be ruled out, or ruled in, by its specifi- 
cations ? Was the late Kansas Election an illustration of its 
practical working ? The real truth is, that any such test of 








* Southern Churchman, May 18th, 1860. 
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Churchmanship, or any test, other than the Prayer Book in its 
plain and obvious meaning, is unmeaning and utterly imprac- 
ticable. With the rapid growth of our country, with the fear- 
ful increase among us of irreverence, lawlessness, and false in- 
dependence, the heart of the nation is turning more and more 
toward the Church ; and, mainly, because the Church, while 
she holds the Gospel in its primitive simplicity and power, is 
also supposed to foster in society a spirit of loyalty to Law and 
Order. She does foster it. If this is High Churchism, as op- 
posed to ultra, self-willed individualism, and to every man’s 
doing what is right in his own eyes, such High Churchism is 
to increase more and more among us ; and no man, and no set 
of men, can prevent it. It is a felt want, an indispensable 
necessity of the times. Men are seeking after it, and they will 
find it ; and they will find it with us, or they will find it some- 
where else. It is not long since the ablest, shrewdest advocate 
of the Romish Church in this country presented that Church 
to the American people, as the very element of conservatism 
which alone can save the nation from utter chaos and ruin, 
Just now, however, these men have quite enough on their 
hands in taking care of Pius IX. and Francis II. Meanwhile, 
nothing but the sheerest madness, nothing but spiritual dead- 
ness and blindness to her opportunity, can prevent the Church 
from rising, almost at once, to the dignity and majesty of a 
commanding power in the land. Thank God for the noble 
hearts whom He is raising up in every portion of the Church, 
full of faith and might, who see and feel what the work is, 
which Christ calls upon His Church to do. 

It is in this aspect of the Church, as well as in her Mission- 
ary character, (and it is the same principle in a two-fold rela- 
tion,) that the last General Convention presented a memora- 
ble scene. That Convention comprised a large amount of the 
best talent, Clerical and Lay, of the whole nation, and of every 
section of the country. Suddenly events transpired about them 
of fearful import, blanching the cheeks, and filling the hearts 
of men, women, and children with terror ; and none could tell 
how deeply and widely the plot had been laid. Men saw that 
the plot was the natural result of the teachings of men who 
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claim to be Christians par excellence, that it might have been 
expected, and is sure to be repeated with the opportunity. The 
members of that Convention read at a glance the lesson of 
God’s Providence. They felt, as they had never felt before, 
that our glorious Church has a great destiny to fulfil in this 
our New Republic, if she is only true to herself; and they 
were humbled under a sense of the responsibilities of their po- 
sition. They felt, and they all felt alike, that it was a time to 
kneel, and pray, and work together for Jerusalem’s sake, and 
for the City of our God ; not to quarrel with each other, much 
less to chaffer over the spoils of Office in the Church of Christ. 

The same Catholic conservative character of the Church was 
asserted by that Convention in its Missionary action. As the 
Bishop of Georgia has beautifully said, in his Address to his 
late Convention, ‘ All the Missionary claims upon the Conven- 
tion were fully met, and the Church most completely vindicated 
her title to being tux Great Missionary Society of the World.” 

That Convention also appointed a Committee of Laymen, 
consisting of one from each Diocese, which should take into 
consideration, and devise and carry out such means and meas- 
ures as they might deem advisable, for supporting and invigor- 
ating the Christian efforts of the Church in all its departments.* 
The Committee have entered resolutely and zealously upon the 
duties to which the Church has called them. The Address 
whose title we have placed at the head of our Article, is able, 
well-considered, and breathes a spirit, not only of the loftiest 
patriotism, but one which, in its Christian breadth of grasp and 
depth of tone, only needs to penetrate our whole Church to 
produce wonderful and glorious results. Representing every 
portion of the country and of the Church, the carefully weighed 
words of these gentlemen are specially important in their bear- 
ing upon the great question now before us. They say : 

“The Church in this country is peculiarly a missionary body. * * * Every 
member of the Church, as such, is a member of its missionary organizations. 
* * * We have not deemed ourselves authorized to devise or recommend new 


or doubtful schemes of untried efficacy, or to give undue prominence to any special 
agencies, however commendable. * * * The great work nov committed to our 





* Journal of Convention, pp. 134-6. 
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care is much too large to permit us to engage in any idle or trifling controversy. 
The blessed Unity of the Church, the great secret and source of her power, is inestimably 
precious. Let it never be endangered by any fault of ours, but let us ever remem- 
ber and carefully cherish that golden rule, so easy to observe—IN ESSENTIALS, 
Unrry; In Non-EssentIAts, LIBERTY; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY.” 


Everything is showing that the heart of the Church has be- 
come sick of party. The unanimous vote of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Delegates in the late election of the Mission- 
ary Bishops, and similar events of the last ten years to which 
we need not here allude, prove conclusively that it will be ut- 
terly in vain to attempt to perpetuate in the Church of the 
Future the party issues and personal alienations of bygone 
days. Some man, it may be, perched in his own little eyrie, 
dwelling apart from his brethren, may still brood over an old party 
struggle which cast him from place and power, and may deem 
it treachery to heal up the old wounds. Not unlikely, too, 
party organs may still continue to stir up more or less of mis- 
chief and distrust among simple-hearted laymen and lay- 
women ; but the glory of party has departed ; the old party 
lines are fast being obliterated. Our Church Missionary work 
is a powerful alembic. Love is a great solvent. When breth- 
ren from the East, and West, and North, and South, come to- 
gether, and join heart and hand in the common work and love 
of Christ, and learn to know and love each other, they feel how 
wrong it was, that they should ever have felt suspiciously, and 
spoken harshly of each other. Such a noble spectacle of true 
Christian Brotherhood did the late General Convention present, 
and all hearts were melted into thanks and praise to Almighty 
God. 

There is another distinguishing feature of this new Society 
which is worth noting. It is ruled, that the presiding Officer 
of the Society shall be a Layman; and one half of all its 
Officers are also required to be Laymen, by the Constitution of 
the Society. Now we have no sympathy with those who would 
exclude Laymen from the Councils of the Church ; we are too 
primitive for that. There are posts of honor and spheres of 
activity which belong to them, and for which this portion of 
the One Body of Christ is admirably fitted; but if there is 
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one department of Church responsibility and Church work 
which, more than another, and for every reason, belongs to 
Christ’s chief Ministers, it is the selection, the appointment, 
the sending forth, the protection and the guardianship of men, 
bearing Christ’s Commission, authorized to administer His 
Sacraments, suitably qualified to preach His Gospel and to 
edify His Church. The Ministry surely should be worthy to 
be entrusted with such a responsibility. If they are fit to be 
Bishops and Presbyters at all, they are fit to do this very 
work which Christ specially placed in their charge. And, with 
the earnest zeal which the whole Church now exhibits in this 
cause, with our noble band of Missionary Bishops heading and 
leading on the van, we do say that, for a New Society, started 
in open opposition to the stand which the Church herself has 
authoritatively taken, to ignore and renounce, in such a matter 
as this, and by its very Constitution, those whom Christ has 
made the Missionary leaders and rulers of His Church, is a 
very remarkable position. And, at this day, when no efforts 
are spared to alienate from each other the Clergy and Laity, 
when, to this end, watchwords are thrown out to arouse popu- 
lar prejudice, such a marked feature of the New Society will 
be regretted by all true lovers of the Church, whatever their 
ecclesiastical or doctrinal affinities. 

In this connection we shall allude briefly to another matter. 
An insinuation is sometimes, and with some people, stronger 
than an argument. In some of the papers which uphold the 
new party movement it is thrown out, not unfrequently of late, 
that not only the orthodoxy, but the purity of the Church is 
emphatically in the guardianship of a certain party. If any 
inference is to be drawn in the present connection, that infer- 
ence is, that their standard of personal character, and of practi- 
cal piety, is so much higher than that of their brethren that the 
welfare of the Church demands a separate organization for 
carrying on the work of Christian Missions. A late English 
paper, in speaking of a case precisely in point, says: “‘ among 
religious phenomena, it is often found that an assumption of 
great grace and profound piety goes along with conduct which 
men of the world would think dishonorable.” In the face of 
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a good deal of very noisy and not very modest Pharisaism 
coolly reiterated week after week, we do not hesitate to say that 
a monopoly of the Christian virtues and of personal piety is 
not in the possession of any one party among us ; and that, 
if any body chooses to raise an issue upon this point, it will 
not unlikely be made to appear so. There are some things 
which never advertise themselves, though their counterfeits do ; 
and of these, piety, and “evangelical” piety too, is one. The 
very claim to a possession of all the virtues is proof positive 
that one of them at least is wanting. To speak plainly, op- 
posed as we are to party organization as wrong in principle, 
we here declare openly and publicly that we will not permit 
insinuations of this sort to be used for such an end. We 
mean precisely what we say. There are those who will know 
just what we do mean. If comparisons not only of orthodoxy, 
but of practical morality and personal character, are to be used 
as arguments here, we shall demand that these arguments be 
used fairly, that these comparisons be made thoroughly. If 
the spirit of party is determined for its own party ends to rend 
the Church with schism, and to hinder the great work of 
Missions, to which the Church, as such, has pledged herself, it 
shall do it on other grounds than this. It is an ungracious 
allusion, it would be a still more ungracious demonstration. 
The responsibility of the one does not, and of the other shall 
not, rest on us. All that we say, and that much we are com- 
pelled to say, is, that this is a method of argument which 
must not be used on sucha subject. Churchmen, who are 
earnestly and quietly laboring and praying for more of the 
infusion of the Life of Christ in the heart of the Church, and 
for more of the diffusion of the Gospel of Christ at the hands 
of the Church, though they may bear in silence the silly 
slang, the cruel slander, of not being “evangelical,” yet when 
their personal piety and their standard of Christian morality 
are persistently impugned, they shall be protected from such 
an assault, coming from such a source, and having only such 
an end in view. 

The only other argument for this new scheme of Voluntaryism 
which we have seen, is drawn from the precedent of the English 
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Church Missionary Societies. They, it is said, are voluntary in 
their principle and have been eminently successful. To this, 
it is enough to reply, that that Church can offer, in this regard, 
no sort of precedent to us. Bound hand and foot in State 
fetters for two hundred years ; forbidden, even now, to alter an 
old unimportant Canon, save at the bidding of a Parliament 
comprising the deadliest enemies of the Church, Papists, Rad- 
icals and Jews, her Missionary work through Voluntary Asso- 
ciations is a matter of sheer necessity. Nor does the revival of 
Convocation in our own times affect this question. For that 
body has not touched the Missionary Work except indirectly, 
while by its very Constitution the Lay element of the Church is 
entirely excluded. In our own General Convention, however, 
as in the First Council at Jerusalem, all Orders in the Church, 
Bishops, Presbyters and Laymen, are fully and fairly repre- 
sented. 

We may observe here, that there is not an argument for 
Church Missions as such, not an affirmation of the fact of the 
substantial doctrinal agreement of Churchmen on the basis of 
the Catholic Creeds and of the comparative unimportance of 
the private opinions on which they differ ; not a rebuke for 
strife, and alienation, and schism ; not a plea for unity of 
action and fraternal feeling in all those who kneel at a common 
Altar ; not a declaration of the ‘‘ necessary separation from 
many Christians” in order that, ‘“‘ with a good conscience,” we 
may maintain and preserve that ‘“‘ Ministry which the Lord 
established,” and which we have received “through an ap- 
pointed Succession from the Apostles ;” we say there is nothing 
of all this which the Rev. Dr. Tyng himself has not presented, 
and in the strongest language of which he is capable, in his 
famous Sermon, ‘‘A PLEA ror Union,” from Acts vii. 26, 
‘“ Sirs, ye are Brethren,” delivered in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Sept. 6th, 1844. The republication of that 
Sermon now would be a conclusive answer to every “ plea” for 
Voluntaryism and Schism which has lately been put forth. 
The deep solemnity of manner with which Dr. Tyng declared 
those sentiments to be the mature conviction of his under- 
standing, and the sober judgment of his conscience, and the 
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very peculiar circumstances under which they were uttered, 
taken in connection with his present position, are positively 
startling, and suggest the gravest reflections. 

In behalf of our Church Missionary Organization we shall 
enter into no elaborate defence. The great principle on which it 
rests we have already stated, and, we hope, sustained. Some 
of the objections to the practical working of the System, we 
have noticed in our examination of the new Society. The 
heaviest, indeed the only serious charge brought against our 
Missionary System is that ‘‘it has proved a failure,” and on 
that point we shall presently have something to say. Every 
body knows that, in 1835, when the Missionary enterprise of 
the Church began to take definite form, and the interest in 
behalf of united action was specially directed to the Foreign 
field, that this department of Missions fell by general consent 
under the control of men then called “‘ Low” Churchmen ; 
though men of a different type of Churchmanship have always 
been its firm and liberal supporters. Until about this period, 
the comparative weakness of the Church throughout the whole 
country, the obstacles which she had been forced to contend 
with ever since the close of the Revolutionary War, may well 
account for an apparent indifference to Missions abroad. 

Domestic Missions passed, almost of course, into the hands 
of men holding more positive Church views. These Missions, 
though lacking system and organic unity, had already awakened 
more interest than is now generally supposed. The ‘‘ Report 
of the Committee on the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society ” to the General Convention of 1835, states : 


“ Our ecclesiastical history will show, that, at a very early period after the or- 
ganization of the Church, her sympathy was expressed for those whom poverty had 
separated from her courts and altar, and driven westwardly. * * The ‘ Act for 
supporting Missionaries to preach the Gospel on the frontiers,’ passed in the Gen- 
eral Convention, A.D. 1792, (Journals p. 130,) and the Resolution of the same 
body in 1795, (Journals, p. 145,) on the same subject; the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of the Convention of New York for Propagating the Gospel, since merged 
in the Missionary and Education Society; the Society for the Advancement of 
Shristianity in South Carolina; the Societies bearing a like name in Pennsylvania 
and Georgia; the Missionary Societies and regulations (we have it not in our power 
to name them) which we believe exist in each Diocese without exception; the in- 
stitution, in 1820, of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society; the modifica- 
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tion of its Constitution made from time to time, and other circumstances, * * * 
these facts are so many evidences that the Missionary spirit of this Church has at 
no time been dead or asleep.” * 


When, after the new position of 1835 had been taken, the 
Domestic field began to assume new importance, and at a time 
when party animosities were unusually virulent, for the sake 
of conciliation the character of the Domestic Committee was 
changed as to its Churchmanship, and men known to be em- 
phatically moderate and conservative were placed upon it, 
simply to relieve the Missionary work of all possible obstacles 
on this score.t That arrangement, well designed as it was, 
and wholly unobjectionable as these gentlemen were and are, 
cost Domestic Missions the temporary loss of the sympathy 
and hearty support of many Churchmen, who knew then, as 
they know now, precisely how much conciliation and compro- 
mise are worth under such circumstances. Still they yielded 
and kept silent. Next in the history of conciliation came the 
agreement with the ‘‘ Missionary Association for the West,” 
by which the Domestic Committee became the mere agents of 
the donors, appointed as its Missionaries every man whom that 
Association nominated, and faithfully transmitted the funds as 
directed. Fair-minded and honorable men all over the Church, 
East and West, North and South, feel and acknowledge, that 
every just cause of complaint has been removed ; that the 
basis of our Missionary action has been made as broad as the 
standards of the Church herself ; that, on principle, the Mis- 
sionary Organization of the Church is beyond the reach of 
objection ; that Prayer Book Churchmen, whether “ High” or 





* Journal of Gen. Conv. of 1835, pp. 121-2. 

+ The following are the Committees of the present Board. 

Domestic.—Rt. Rev. HORATIO POTTER, D.D., LL.D., Chairman. Rev. F. L. 
Hawks, D.D., LL,D., Rev. J. H. Hopart, D.D., Rev. 8. Cooke, D.D., Rev. P. 8. 
Cuauncey, D.D., Rev. R. B. Van Kizeck, D.D., Hon. LutHER Brapisa, Cyrus 
Curtiss, Esq., G. N. Titus, Esq., J. D. WoLrr, Esq., Isaac Szymour, Esq. 

Foreian.—Rt. Rev. HORATIO POTTER, D.D., LL.D., Chairman. Rev. S. H. 
TurNER, D.D., Rev. Wa. Bacon Stevens, D.D., Rev. Joun Corton Smitu, Rev. 
Wm. A. MUHLENBERG, D.D., Rev. S. D. Denison, Sec. and Gen. Agent. STEWART 
Brown, Esq., Lewis Curtis, Esq., James F. De Peyster, Esq., FRepEricK S. 
Winston, Esq., James 8. ASPINWALL, Esq., Zreasurer. 
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“Low,” whether Calvinist or Arminian, can, if they will, labor 
in harmony in the Missionary field, as members of the One 
Body of Christ. The Missionary platform should not be a 
hair’s breadth narrower than the Prayer Book. A truly Catho- 
lic Church must have its outer walls and battlements, but 
they must be far enough apart to include a St. Paul and a 
St. James, a Laud and a Hooker, a Heber and a Wilson, a 
Seabury and a White. Liberty there must be in the Church, 
but not the liberty to anathematize within the limits which the 
Church herself has drawn. 

But it is said, “our present Missionary Organization has 
failed to do its duty to our great West.” And another appeal 
for the new Society says, ‘‘ that the present system has failed, 
we believe there are few that doubt.” This is a serious charge, 
and we shall treat it as such. 

The word “failure,” here, must be a somewhat relative term. 
To say that our Missionary Organization has “ failed” to per- 
petuate party spirit and party bitterness in the Church, would 
not be far out of the way. To say that the Church herself, 
with her Catholic Creeds, and these alone, as her Articles of. 
Faith, “fails” to satisfy men who deem the Five Points of 
John Calvin the sum and substance of the Gospel, may be very 
true ; and it has, possibly, something to do with the whole 
question now before us. The pages of history show nothing 
more rancorous and unyielding than the spirit of genuine Cal- 
vinism ; and it is natural that it should be so. But to say that 
our Missionary System has failed, positively and absolutely, to 
do its own one great work, is, to use the mildest term that we 
can use, a most gross misstatement. To say that the Church 
has done all that has been demanded of her by her opportuni- 
ties and abilities, would be an almost equal absurdity. We 
confess too, that there have been, and there are now, a large 
number of Parishes, “‘ High” and “ Low,” in which the amount 
of Missionary Collections for the last five years, is a burning 
shame and disgrace, to them, to their Pastors, and to the 
Church. We would, if we could, and we mean as far as we 
can, to awaken a public sentiment which shall reach these 
Parishes and their Rectors. There is at least one argument 
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which the Church is steadily preparing to use, which some of 
these men by and by will feel. They must move forward, or 
be left behind. The Church calls for living, earnest, self- 
denying Christian men to head her onward progress, guide her 
counsels, and direct her measures ; and she will find them. 
There are such men ; and they will, by a natural law, sooner or 
later, get into their proper places. 

But this dereliction of duty, as it happens, is not justly 
chargeable against any one class of Parishes or Rectors exclu- 
sively. Published facts show that faithfulness of appeal, and 
Missionary liberality in response to such appeal, are not regu- 
lated by any such arbitrary altitudinal distinctions of “ High” 
and ‘‘ Low.” It should not be forgotten, furthermore, that 
our present Missionary system has been compelled to struggle 
not only with cold indifference, but decided opposition, such 
as may well account for the meagre support which it has en- 
listed in certain quarters. For instance, (and this is not the 
worst case of the kind), the Rector of a “‘ Low” Church City 
Parish, himself surrounded by luxuries, a while since virtually 
prohibited an Agent of the “‘ Spirit of Missions” from circu- 
lating that work among the people of his charge ; and this, 
while our Foreign and Domestic Treasuries were well nigh 
bankrupt, and the Missionaries themselves were almost literally 
starving for lack of daily bread. Here is one secret of the 
stinted support, the feeble operations, with which our Foreign 
and Domestic Committees are charged. There has been a per- 
sistent, systematic, cruel withholding of material supplies, and 
then the hue and cry has been raised, that our Missionary Or- 
ganization “ has proved a failure ;” they say, ‘“‘ There shall no 
straw be given you, yet shall ye deliver the tale of bricks.” 

But our Missionary System has not proved a failure. Its 
reflex influence upon the Church herself, where especially its 
power is sure to be felt, has been wonderful. Take, for instance, 
the Journals of our Diocesan Conventions, and we have nearly 
all of them before us, read the Addresses of the several Bish- 
ops to their respective Conventions, the records of their Annual 
Visitations, mark the notes which they give of Church activity 
and substantial and often rapid growth, quietly going on 
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throughout the length and breadth of our whole country, and 
see if our Missionary system has proved a failure. 

Or, again, take any one of a large number of our principal 
cities, and compare the Church as it was in 1835, twenty-five 
years ago, with her present position in 1860, Take New York, 
or Brooklyn, or Philadelphia, or Baltimore, or Washington, or 
Charleston, or Mobile, or New Orleans, or Memphis, or Louis- 
ville, or St. Louis, or Chicago, or Milwaukee, or Buffalo, or 
Rochester, or Albany, or Providence, or Portland, or New Ha- 
ven,* or Hartford ; or take, almost at random, any one of a 
large number of our thriving towns and cities in the interior 
of the country ; compare the Church at these two intervals of 
time in any one of these towns, and the contrast is marvellous 
And yet there is no surer way of testing the growth of the 
Church. 

Or, take another department of strictly Missionary labor, of 
which nothing appears in our Missionary publications—our Dio- 
cesan Missions, thriving prosperously in nearly all the older Dio- 
ceses, and never prosecuted so vigorously as at the present day, 
and we shall see something of the life and energy with which 
the Church is now animated. There are some late instances of 
Church organization, and of Church life and growth, in the 
older Dioceses, which lead us to believe that the Church has 
within her a power of life and growth of which the great mass 
of Churchmen have no conception. 

Take still another test. From the Journals of the General 
Conventions of 1835 and 1859, we have made out the follow- 
ing tabular statement of the condition of the Church at 
the two periods. Let him who will, examine this exhibition 
of Church progress in the last quarter of a century, and 
then, if he dare, pronounce the System a failure which has 

wrought out such results. The record of the number of fami- 
lies in the former Journal is too imperfect to draw a com- 
parison in this respect. 





*In 1835, New Haven, the stronghold of Puritanism, had two Parishes, two 
Churches, 530 Families, and 655 Communicants. In 1860, it has eight Parishes, 
nine Churches, 1272 Families, and 1712 Communicants. 
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* Now in two Dioceses, 


This is surely a wonderful exhibition of growth. And when 
we bear in mind the character of the growth itself, that the 
Church relies not at all on temporary excitements, that she 
rarely or never loses what she once gains, we may doubt whether 
since Apostolic times there is a parallel record in history. 
Well may we exclaim, ‘‘ What hath God wrought!” We leave 
our readers to examine the figures for themselves. The number 
of our Dioceses has increased from twenty-two to thirty-three. 
The number of our Bishops, including Missionary, has in- 
creased from sixteen to forty-three. The number of our Clergy, 
as reported, has risen from 763 to 2,065. The number of 
our Parishes has swelled from 590 (as reported in twelve Dio- 
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ceses) to 2,120, as reported in 33 Dioceses. The number of 
Communicants has increased from 36,416 (in nineteen Dio- 
ceses) to 139,611 in 33 Dioceses. 

In respect to the strictly Missionary Work of the Church, 
as, previous to 1835, there was a lack of order, system and 
unity, it is impossible to institute any comparison which will 
show so exactly in figures the gain that has been made. The pro- 
gress, however, has not been less decided. At that period, 
1835, there were about thirty Domestic Missionaries scat- 
tered here and there over the country, laboring diligently and 
successfully. The latest reports give the number of 130 Mis- 
sionaries, Occupying more than 150 stations in the Domes- 
tic Missionary field. The growth of the Church in this coun- 
try in the next ten years, judging from present appearances, is 
to be without a parallel since the Apostolic age. 

In the Foreign Department, the comparison is equally 
marked and cheering. In 1835, there was indeed a Mission 
School in Greece, and some steps had been taken, looking 
towards Missionary operations in Africa and China; and this 
was all. Now, in 1860, there are, at our various Foreign Mis- 
sion Stations, in Africa, China, Japan, Greece, and South 
America, seventy-two persons laboring as Missionaries and 
Teachers ; and in Africa, alone, there are already three hun- 
dred and twenty-three Foreign, Colonist, and Native Communi- 


cants. 
As to Contributions, the whole amount contributed for For- 


eign and Domestic Missions, in 1835, was $33,879 75. The 
amount contributed to Foreign and Domestic Missions, in 
1859, was $172,862 80. The whole amount contributed to 
both Departments, in the thirty-four months previous to the 
General Convention of 1835, was $72,717 13. The whole 
amount contributed to Foreign and Domestic Missions, in the 
thirty-six months previous to the Convention of 1859, was 
$408,156 39. The entire amount of money poured into our 
Diocesan Treasuries, and given to other Church objects, in the 
three years previous to the Convention of 1859, is reported as 
being $3,978,868 46, or almost four millions of dollars. 
There is nothing to boast of in all this, but as it is sometimes 
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said that Churchmen are destitute of piety and liberality, it 
may be well enough to note, that at least no denomination of 
Christians gives its money more freely, and we think we may 
say more unostentatiously. 

The statements which we have now given of Church growth 
since 1835, though incomplete, may be left to tell their own 
story. We shall not dwell upon them. The Missionary 
System of the Church then adopted, Scriptural and Primitive 
as we have shown it to be, has not been a failure ; it has proved 
a wonderful, glorious success ; such as ought to overwhelm us 
with gratitude to God, and to humble us into the very dust for 
our faithlessness, our indifference and our worldliness. Thank 
God, the Missionary Work has taken deep root in the heart 
of the Church. Myriads of the faithful, in their daily prayers, 
plead for it before One, Whose ear is always open, and to 
Whom the Church is not less dear now than at that hour 
when He poured out His own precious blood to purchase it. 
The wealth, the gold and the silver are His, and they will, 
hereafter, be more cheerfully and more freely offered in this 
noblest, greatest of all causes, the Missionary Work of the 
Church of Christ. In such a work, and at such a day as this, 
let us forget ourselves, and forget the differences, if there be 
such differences, between us and those who profess the same 
Faith, who worship at the same Altar, who partake of the 
same Sacramental Body and Blood of the same Blessed Lorp 
and Saviour. And if, in our worldly hearts, the question 
ever comes up, “‘ Who shall be greatest?” let us remember, 
that in this spiritual, yet eternal and glorious Kingdom, it is 
only those who have the temper of a little child, who are 
willing to be least of all, and servants of all, who will at last 
be found worthy to be nearest to Him, Who ‘came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.” 

Among those, who are in sympathy with this new movement, 
are men, we doubt not, of the purest motives, and truest love 
to the Church of which they are members, There are also, 
we know, many who are utterly opposed to that movement, 
who yet feel, and feel deeply, that something is wanting to 
make the Missionary work, and indeed the whole Church 
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work, in all its varied departments, more thoroughly effective. 
To these, in conclusion, we have a word to say. What is it that 
is now needed? It is a great question ; it is the problem of 
the age. It is not, as Infidels tell us, a New Gospel and a 
New Church. It is not a New Missionary System. It is 
something different, in its very nature, from all this. It is 
something within us, not without us, It is, in one word, and 
only one word, Farr. Faith which makes reality of things 
not seen, and which works by love. Faith, as to the spiritual 
needs of men. Faith in Jesus Curist and in Him alone as 
“the Desire of all nations.’* Faith in Jesus Curist as still 
in the Church, and with the Church. Faith in the Personality 
and Omnipresence, and Almighty Power of the Hoty Guosrt. 
Faith in the instrumentalities which Curist appointed, and 
which the Hoty Guost will bless, if rightly used. This is 
that mighty principle according to whose measure is promised 
the degree of our success.t In its place we see an irregular, 
abnormal, fitful zeal, a boastful humanitarianism, an intense 
overshadowing, blighting worldliness ; a grasping, almost su- 
preme, if it be not supreme selfishness. Supplant all this with 
that which we have named, and the work is done. There are 
men enough in the Church to-day, young men, to traverse the 
length and breadth of the land as Missionaries of the Cross in 
the next twenty-five years ; and there is wealth enough in the 
Church to support them. We know of but one real remedy 
for the evil. It is in lighting anew the old beacon fires, 
in bearing aloft the old standard, incribed with the old watch- 
word of reproach and of victory, ‘‘ CHRIST AND THE CHURCH.” 
It is in coming back to primitive discipline.t It is in indi- 
vidual, entire, self consecration. It is in earnest, persistent, 
effectual prayer. Let devout hearts, to whom our pages come, 
carry the Missionary Work to their Altars, in the closet, in 
the family, the Church. Let them, in their Offerings, remem- 
ber it in a manner worthy of the immortal Crown that they 





* Hag. ii. 7. + Matt. ix. 29. xvii. 20. 

¢ See that cockney priest with his little dainty jewelled finger make the Sign of 
the Cross! on the forehead of the infantile representative of a codfish aristocracy. 
Pshaw! 
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hope for. In their Wills let them name it in a way to show 
that their Faith is strong enough to lighten up the dark valley. 

For ourselves, we confess we do not expect to see the Church 
coming up to her true position in this country, reaching and 
moulding the masses of the people, until there shall be in her 
a full recognition of what are in reality her true Catholic prin- 
ciples. The “Memorial Movement,” pointed, though indis- 
tinctly, to a great truth. Catholicity does not mean Mediae- 
valism, nor Rationalism. The Church is not ready for such a 
step yet; but multitudes of hearts are preparing and waiting 
for it. How that movement is to be brought about we shall 
endeavor to show hereafter ; and to labor for it we are pledged 
by the firmest convictions of our judgment and our faith. The 
Gospel will becomealiving power. The Three Orders of the Min- 
istry will be something else than a name. Baptism into Christ 
will be more than a decent festive ceremony. The Laymen and 
Laywomen of the Church will feel that they have a work, and 
a great work to do. Life, free life, gushing life, is what the 
Church wants—yet life in Form. That Form will then seem 
to be something else than an angular, soulless thing, clothed 
only with an artificial, painted, aesthetic beauty. It will stand 
forth before the world, full of sympathy for sinning, suffering 
Humanity. Above all, it will be seen and felt, that the Love 
of God, yea, that Christ Himself is in it, as its Life, and power, 
and beauty, and glory ; that it is God’s own appointed plan for 
bringing back to Himself the world from the dominion of 
Satan, sin and death. 

Before closing, we have another suggestion to make ; and 
we do not offer it without a knowledge of a widely prevailing 
Church sentiment on the subject. It refers to the organization 
of the Missionary Board, and the construction of the two 
Committees, Foreign and Domestic. In respect to the Board, 
the plan recently adopted to enlarge its numbers so that it 
shall represent every portion of the Church, was admirable in 
its design. And yet every one sees at a glance that the ap- 
pointment of such a Board by nomination merely, on the 
present plan, can hardly fail to give a list of men who do not, 
in any Diocese, fairly represent the true Missionary life and 
zeal of the Church ; and in some Dioceses who scarcely repre- 
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sent it at all. There are scores, if not hundreds, of men in the 
Church, men of true and warm hearts, men who control great 
parochial capabilities, who yet, on the present plan, have no 
voice in that Board and never will have. Our suggestion is, 
that in addition to the Members of the Board appointed by 
the Convention, the Convention direct that every Clergyman, 
whose parish contributes annually, and so long as it so contrib- 
utes a certain definite amount to the Missionary Treasury, say 
one hundred dollars, shall be a Member of the Board. It is 
right in principle. It is the only true principle of representa- 
tion, because it represents what all see to be the great necessity 
of the times, a living, loyal, working Church. One of the 
points gained by such a change would be, that, while we thus 
preserve fully the great principle of Church loyalty and re- 
sponsibility, we at the same time give free scope to that indi- 
viduality, that freedom and spontaneity of feeling and action, 
which our whole Church System, in distinction from Romish 
servile ecclesiasticism, every where recognizes. We beg the 
reader to look carefully over the present Board of Missions, 
(large as it is, it is not too large,—the larger, the better if its 
Members have the right spirit,) compare that list with the 
‘amount of contributions from their several parishes, and see if 
our suggestion is not a sensible and important one. 

On precisely the same principle, we suggest a different con- 
struction of both the Committees, Foreign and Domestic. In- 
stead of selecting them from the Clergy and Laymen of any 
one city, let every important portion of the country be repre- 
sented in them. » Let Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and if 
practicable, Charleston and New Orleans, have a place theré. 
Let men be appointed because they are earnest men, live men, 
men thoroughly with the Church, heart and hand, in this great- 
est, noblest of all designs. We affirm confidently, that it will be 
a long time beforg these great centres of Church influence and 
power are found doing their whole duty, unless this principle 
of representation is fairly carried out. The Church in every 
part has a right to active management in a cause for which it 
is responsible, and in whose behalf its money is so perpetually 
and emphatically invoked. This principle of representation is 
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stamped indelibly on every fibre of the American character ; 
it enters into the frame work of all our Institutions. It 
is, withal, thoroughly Scriptural and primitive. If the Church 
is a body, we may as well despair of its normal, vigorous, free 
action, so long as its working limbs and members are all on 
one side. We shall not anticipate objections to this suggestion. 
The Meetings of the Committees may be held quarterly, and, 
our word for it, these gentlemen will attend. If more frequent 
consultations are called for, the present local Committee at 
New York may be entrusted with the less important details, 
This principle has already been partially adopted ; all that is 
necessary is its fair and full application. 
In our argument in this Article for Church Missions, dis- 
.tinctively as such, we have confined ourselves almost entirely to 
the nature and design of the Church. To some minds another 
argument still more effective might be drawn, from the appalling 
spiritual destitution of our country ; from the wonderful fa- 
cilities now opening before the Church for prosecuting the work 
of Missions ; from the boldness, and yet the new phases, in 
which Modern Infidelity is exhibiting itself; from the unpre- 
cedented activity and the keen foresight of the Romish Church 
in erecting its altars in this our New Republic: and last, but 
not least, from the dangers which now threaten our own 
Church from within, as “the Faith once delivered” is being 
undermined by a new School of so-called philosophers ; men 
holding positions of influence in the English Church, and not 
without their representatives among ourselves ; men who de- 
troy the power of Faith by upturning its foundations ; men 
who substitute for the Supernaturalism of the Gospel, in 
-all its divine manifestations, the “ guesses,” and conceits, and 
self-will of a thoroughly infidel Rationalism. In such perilous 
times as these, when such momentous interests are at stake, 
‘we put the question soberly, in the fear of God and love of 
Christ, is it wise for a Communion holding such a position, 
and numerically so small as ours, to.rend the seamless garment ? 
to divide and distract our Dioceses, parishes and brethren? to 
waste our strength in internecine fratricidal warfare ? and all 
on such an issue as is now brought before our own branch of the 
One Church of Christ? To that question, with the great 
mass of Churchmen, we know there wiil be but one answer. 
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Art. IV—TWO LETTERS TO MONSEIGNEUR PARISIS, 
BISHOP OF ARRAS. 


Histoire du Bienheureux Pierre Claver, de la Compagnie de 
Jesus. ParJ.M.8.Daurianac. Deuxiéme Edition. Lyons: 
1855. 2 vols., 12mo. 


II. 


My Lorpv,—We are constantly told that England owes the 
first reception of the Gospel to the praiseworthy and pious 
efforts of St. Gregory the Great. It is true, that this good Bish- 
op, who presided over the Roman Patriarchate, and who sent a 
missionary to the Saxons, in England, in the year 596, may be 
regarded as a chief instrument of their conversion ; but, this 
was no more the first evangelization of Britain, than the con- 
version of Constantine was the first evangelizing of Rome, 
Augustine, his chief missionary, found that an Apostolic 
Church had long existed among the aboriginal Britons, if, 
indeed, it were not one of the oldest Churches in Christen- 
dom. He found it flourishing under its proper Primate, the 
Bishop of Caer-Leon, and enjoying the privileges of independ- 
ence, guaranteed by the Ecumenical Canons to all Churches 
similarly situated. Their Bishops had assisted at the Council 
of Arles, in the year 314; their Catholicity had been fully 
recognized, and they had never been subjected to any foreign 
jurisdiction whatever. 

Nor was it to what we now know as the Papal jurisdiction, 
that Augustine invited them to submit themselves. St. Gre- 
gory was no Pope, although, in his day, all Bishops were called 
by the title of Papa. The utmost that St. Gregory ventured 
to assert, was the presidency of the West, and this was far 
more than the Canons allowed him to claim, as simple Patri- 
arch of Rome, with the Primacy attached to the Imperial City. 
But, even to this the British Christians resolutely refused to 
surrender their ancient liberties, and Gregory himself was obliged 
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to deal most respectfully with them, as a Church entitled to 
preserve its primitive rights and usages. I do not propose to 
repeat to your Lordship the history of those successive changes, 
by which the British Christians were in time forced to succumb ; 
but I beg to remind you, that, though they finally became one 
Church with their Saxon brethren, they bore to the Saxon 
Church itself a dowry of primitive piety and independence, 
which the Anglo-Saxon Church, in turn, transmitted to the 
Norman Episcopate, and so preserved in the great Church, 
which was the product of all these elements. The Chureh of 
England is to be recognized, therefore, in the earliest Christ- 
ianity of the Island, as really as the man exists in the em- 
bryo ; and its aboriginal character as autocephalous, was long 
afterwards acknowledged, even by a Pope, when Urban II. 
saluted St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, as his con/rére, 
calling him Alterius Orbis Papa. This happened many years 
after the Norman Conquest, and Anselm himself was an Ital- 
ian, whose habits of thought concerning the Papacy were not 
those of the English people, even at this late period. King 
Henry I., who had learned from William the Conqueror to in- 
vest himself with some of the Ecclesiastical rights of the 
Island, quarrelled with him on account of his foreign subserv- 
iency ; and even then, at the close of the eleventh century, the 
English Sovereign showed that he understood his position, and 
went so far as to threaten that repudiation of the Papal usur- 
pation, which was never consummated, until another Henry 
re-asserted the ancient claim, in 1534. 

It is well, therefore, that the B. Peter Claver, in his imagi- 
nary conversation with the English Bishop, is not represented 
as ignorant of the existence of the primitive British Church, 
though he strangely misrepresents its history, and falls into an 
error respecting the name of an ancient Christian King, of 
whom he speaks. “St. Lucien, king of Great Britain, and 
model of all truly Christian Sovereigns,” says the B. Peter to 
his Episcopal interlocutor, “sent presents every year to the 
Holy See, such as were worthy of a king, as a tribute of grati- 
tude, and as a mark of his attachment to the Church. Ever 
since the reign of this prince, all your sovereigns have copied 
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his example, and practised his piety, until the time of the un- 
happy Henry VIII.” 

Such being the ecclesiastical history of England, according 
to the book which you commend to your Diocese, let us inquire 
as to the real history. The true name of the king here in- 
tended, was Lucius, the chief of a very petty portion of the 
island, which, in modern times, is cailed Great Britain. Of 
his story, the greater part is regarded by our best writers as 
fabulous, though, perhaps, with too great a degree of incredu- 
lity. Lingard, the Roman Catholic historian, contents himself 
with the bare assertion, that such a person really lived. His 
correspondence with Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome, has been 
almost universally given up as a mere romance, though I see 
no reason for considering it wholly without foundation. I am 
disposed to admit it as genuine, for the sake of argument; for 
no Anglican has any reason to wish it otherwise. But what 
was the nature of his correspondence with the good Bishop,. 
who presided over the See, which was yet the capital of a hea- 
then Empire? He simply asked the Bishop’s assistance in 
the work of civilizing his people, to obtain for him a copy, 
of the Laws of the Romans! On the other hand, the Bishop- 
writes to him in a strain of unaffected humility, and with no 
trace either of Pontifical arrogance, or of that simulated low- 
liness, which, in after times, was the cloak of the most greedy 
ambition, among his successors. His alleged letter} is not- 
unworthy of a primitive Bishop, such as were the earlier occu- 
pants of the Roman See. ‘“ You have asked us,” says he, “to 
copy for you the Imperial Laws of Rome. * * * Accord- 
ing to the royal prophet, you are, in your own realm, the vice- 
gerent of God. * *® * May the Almighty, of Whom, in 
your estate, you are the representative, grant you the grace so 
to reign over Britain, that, hereafter, you may reign eternally 
w.th Him.” 

Such being the facts, I return to the consideration of Peter 
Claver’s version of them, in which there are, at least, two very 
grave mistakes. He insinuates that the tribute of Peter-pence 


* Lingard, Vol. L, p. 31. 
+ See Collier, Ecclesiastical History, Vol. I., p. 33. 
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began with Lucius, as an annual act of homage ; whereas, it 
originated in certain voluntary donations, at a much later pe- 
riod. It still existed as a mere donative, at the time of the 
Norman Invasion. When Hildebrand undertook to drive Wil- 
liam the Conqueror into making it an act of homage to the 
Court of Rome, he received an answer based upon the ancient 
usages of the realm. ‘I do not find,” said William, “ that 
any one of my predecessors has ever done such a thing, in favour 
of your predecessors.” 

That no such tribute was sent to Rome, in the ages preceding 
Gregory the Great, is patent from the very story of the mission 
which he sent into Engiand. If the beautiful anecdote of his 
interview with the Saxon youth, in the slave-market, is to be 
received, it is evident that Gregory, at that period of his life, 
was ignorant of the existence of British Christians, and not 
very familiar with the geography and history of England it- 
self. Augustine was afterwards sent by him, as to a land of 
heathens, and he seems to have been not a little surprised to 
find an ancient Church among the Western mountains of the 
Isle, and extending far northward, beyond the Solway and the 
Humber. In his endeavour to stretch the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarch over these primitive Christians, he encountered no 
less surprise on their part, for they had never heard of any such 
authority. ‘‘ We have,” said they, “‘our own Primate, the 
Bishop of Caer-leon-upon-Uske, who is our Father inGod. As 
for him whom you call Papa, we know of no allegiance due 
from us to him, save that which we owe to every good Christ- 
ian, according to his several function in the Church, and which 
consists in loving him with a charity the most entire.”* 

Such, then, was the Church of King Lucius; and, if he 
was “the model of all truly Christian kings,” as the B. Peter 
Claver asserts, it is evident that it is no part of Christian roy- 
alty to be subject to the Pope. In fact, the letter of good 
Eleutherius would go far to justify the views of his own char- 
acter entertained by Henry VIII. himself, who only claimed 
to be, what Eleutherius authorizes a British Sovereign to con- 





* See Bishop Bull’s Answer to Bossuet, p. 171. Edit. Baltimore, 1851. 
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sider himself, “‘ the Vice-gerent of God, in his own realm.” I 
have already alluded to the @cumenical Canons, by which the 
jurisdiction of the Roman Patriarch is limited to his own 
suburbicarian provinces, and by which England is placed in 
the same independent position with respect to all external au- 
thority, which is enjoyed by Cyprus, respecting the Patriarch- 
ate of Antioch. But, my Lord, on this point you are entitled 
to hear a citation from a Roman Catholic writer. Let the 
Benedictine Barnes* silence the Jesuit Claver! ‘‘ The Island 
of Britain,” says he, “ enjoyed originally the Cypriote privilege 
of being entirely exempt from Patriarchal authority. It is 
true that this privilege became subsequently obsolete, owing to 
the strife and confusions of war; but when, in the time of 
Henry VIIL., it was reclaimed, with the consent of the whole 
realm, it seems just that they should preserve it, for peace’ sake, 
and that, without any detriment to their Catholicity, or any 
impeachment of schism.” 

You are well aware with what attachment to similar liberties, 
and with what jealousy of any infringement of them, your own 
Gallican Church has ever resisted the encroachments of Rome. 
The Gallican liberties, however, are not more ancient than the 
Anglican liberties, nor have they been less honourably main- 
tained, from the beginning of intercourse with the Roman See. 
Even in the age of most humiliating submissions to usurped 
authority, the student of history is forced to recognize, in “‘ the 
Church of England,” as it was even then entitled, an individu- 
ality, and a nationality, as real, though not as entire, as that 
which it now enjoys. It is too true, that, under the Normans 
and Plantaganets, one after another of its most primitive and 
most precious prerogatives was suffered to lapse to a foreign 
jurisdiction ; but, not without vigorous remonstrances, and 
noble witnesses for the ancient order of things. As your own 
Louis IX. laboured for the Gallican rights, and barred out the 
Pope, whenever he could,—so in England, clergy and laity 
strove together againstyconcessions, and never permitted them- 
selves to lose from their heart the profound resolve to get back 





* Catholico-Romanus Pacificus, Section iii, Oxford, 1680. 
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what had been unjustly seized. Such was the spirit of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon and of Magna Charta, th’s latter 
instrument being formally the voice of the Church of England, 
by her own Primate, who maintained it against the anathema 
of the Pope. Had King John been other than the wretch he 
was, the six years of interdict, which had familiarized his peo- 
ple with some of the blessings of Papal subjugation, might 
easily have been extended, with their own concurrence ; but the 
opportunity, then lost for a long time, was again afforded by 
the Court of Rome, under a reign less abject, and at a time 
when the Church knew how to seize its advantage. It was an 
evil day for the Pope, when he offended the amour-propre of 
a Tudor, whose very name reminded him of his ancient British 
ancestors, and who had the pluck to re-assert the rights which 
history assured him belonged to his crown. In so doing, he 
was content toclaim nothing which had not always been recog- 
nized as the prerogative of Christian princes, in their own 
realms ; nothing but what we have seen conceded in the Let- 
ter of Eleutherius, and asserted by Henry II. and his prede- 
cessors. Accordingly, the Church of England and the Par- 
liament simply invoked the Sovereign to reswme his royal 
prerogative, as Episcopus ab extra ; a very dangerous prerog- 
ative in the view of Americans, but one conceded to the Em- 
perors by the Christians of the fourth century, and, from 
them, transmitted to other sovereigns. Your own kings, my 
Lord, have always claimed, in the same manner, to be Eveques- 
au-dehors, and, as such, your predecessors have recognized 
them. Nothing more was done in England, when Henry VIII. 
began to act as head of the Chyrch’s temporalities, under old 
laws, which had long been violated, but which had never dis- 
appeared. 

And here it is important to recall the fact that, if the British 
Church had yielded formally to the claim of Augustine, that 
claim was by no means such as was resisted under Henry VIII. 
Gregory was no Pope ; he abhorred the. very idea of an (icu- 
menical Episcopate, though he was a grasping Patriarch. It 
was only the patriarchal jurisdiction of Rome which was 
asserted by Augustine himself in founding the See of Canter- 
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bury. Now granting that the Church of England thus passed 
into “the Patriarchate of the West ;” that Patriarchate had 
no Canonical existence, and was itself a bold abuse. Nor did 
the Church of England thus forfeit her right to return to her 
anterior state, which was her only Canonical position. And 
when the Bishop of Rome himself destroyed this Western 
Patriarchate, and built up a new Canon-Law on the basis of 
the forged Decretals, it must be evident that all claims founded 
on previous concessions to a mere Patriarch, were ipso facto 
annihilated. A quasi Canonical subordination to the Western 
Patriarchate was one thing ; subjection to the supremacy of a 
Pontiff was quite another ; especially when the assertion of 
such a supremacy outraged the precepts of Holy Scripture, 
the traditions of the Fathers, the decisions of Catholic Coun- 
cils, and the sanctities of the individual conscience. 

Nicolas I. is a name which stands out in Church History, as 
marking an age which had lost the free spirit of the @cumeni- 
cal Councils. Thereafter Western Europe becomes Papal, and 
the Churches of England and of France slowly sink into their 
fetters, and suffer themselves to be despoiled. The gross fraud 
of the Decretals riveted their chains, and became in fact the 
foundation-stone of the Mediaeval System of Law in the 
Western Churches. The old Catholic system was thus rendered 
practically obsolete in the West ; but morally, there can be no 
question that it was truly Catholic to labour for its revival, and 
to resist the power which had dislodged it. If, as Bossuet 
argues, it is schism to resist the Bishop of Rome enforcing 
Catholic Law, it is the very reverse of schism, according to the 
same authority, to enforce the Catholic Law against a Pope 
who violates it. From the age of Nicolas I. the Catholic spirit 
becomes identical with the spirit of resistance to the Papacy. 
Thenceforth, if not before, any schism which resulted from such a 
spirit was an evil for which the Pope must answer. On this point 
I cite a Frenchman, and a member of the Gallican Church. 
** Ambition and worldly policy,” says M. Dupin, “ gave birth 
to the Decretals ; ignorance and credulity caused them to be 
accredited. * * To demonstrate their fraudulent character 
was a task superior to the intelligence and the critical powers 
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of the Seventeenth century ; and even since the errour has been 
acknowledged, manifold usages to which the fraud gave rise 
have nevertheless maintained their place: long possession has 
enabled them to prevail.” This is true, but it fails to tell the 
whole story. If the Decretals are false, as you, my Lord, must 
pronounce them to be, down comes the whole fabric of the 
Papacy, Mediaeval Law, and everything else that dates from 
the division of East and West. Away goes the Papal Supre- 
macy like a whiff of smoke. The law of antiquity re-asserts 
itself. There is nothing but “long possession” which can be 
pleaded ; and it wants but a few bayonets out of the way to 
serve an effectual writ of ejectment against that. 

The Church of England, my Lord, was originally, as we 
have seen, Catholic and Apostolic, but not Roman. Under 
the Tudors she was enabled to re-assert her original character. 
Add the three hundred years of her latter independence to the 
six hundred of her primitive freedom, and you will see that 
she has existed as many years independently, as she endured in 
subjection. But from these, subtract two hundred years, during 
which her subjection was far from servile, and at least one 
hundred, during which she was struggling to be free again, and 
you will see that six hundred years at worst is the period of 
her bondage to the abuses of the Decretals. When these 
abuses took the form of a new Gospel, and of an organized 
schism, at the Council of Trent, the Church of England was 
happily already in full possession of her liberties. She had 
been a part of Latin Christendom, but she was never part of 
“the Roman Catholic Church.” God had revived, in her, the 
Church of the first centuries, at the very moment when Primi- 
tive Catholicity seemed about to expire. The Nicene Church 
survives in the Anglican. In looking unto her Gallican sister, 
who so nearly joined her in the sixteenth century, we feel 
that if the Gallicans have an apparent advantage in maintain- 
ing communion with a greater number of modern Christ’ans, 
we have a real advantage in preserving our identity with the 
ancient Christians. Meantime it is not difficult to reconcile 
ourselves to our isolation, when we see what it has cost you to 
indulge Bossuct’s dream of Unity. The purely theoretical 
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Rome, to which he adhered, is widely different from the Rome 
which she herself claims to be, and which she has made herself 
in return for his Gallicanism. We cannot amuse ourselves 
with his infantile endearments, exclaiming, Sancta Mater Ro- 
mana, but we are free from such maternal visitations as che 
Cuncordat of 1801; from a no less injurious series of coups 
d’Eglise ; and, blessed be God, from this last intolerable pest, 
the New Dogma of 1854! 

The B. Peter Claver affirms that ‘Henry VIII. abandoned 
the ancient religion of the realm, to establish therein a novel 
one.” We have seen, that (granting he did change his religion) 
he did precisely the reverse of what is thus asserted. In fact, 
he once more put into operation the ancient prerogatives of 
king Lucius, and abolished the Papal abuse which was modern. 
But alas! he had none of the true piety of Lucius, nor was 
his the happiness to restore the old religion of the realm, the 
religion which Lucius professed. To do this, was the blessed 
privilege of another Lucius, the good and pure Edward VI. ; 
while the vigorous maintenance and defence of this religion 
fell to the lot of the last Tudor, Queen Elizabeth. Such is 
the view of our affairs which we take ourselves. If we are 
mistaken in point of fact, let it be shown where. 

Next, my Lord, let me beg you to observe the great mis- 
takes which exist in your Communion touching this matter of 
the Anglican Reformation. Your biographical friend attributes 
most of them to the B. Peter Claver, and so aids in giving 
them a fresh circulation. It is insinuated, for example, that 
our Reformation was identical with that of Luther, and that 
we derive our principles from him. This was the blunder or 
the artifice of Bossuet; but nothing save gross ignorance can 
justify such an idea. A moment’s reflection must convince any 
well informed mind that the two reformations, Insular and 
Continental, were wholly different in their origin, their pro- 
gress and their issues. To this effect I quote one of your own 
writers. ‘“ With Luther’s revolution,” says he, ‘the Anglican 

eformation has nothing in common, save a contemporaneous 
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outbreak. The surge of the Continent came thundering 
against its rocky isolation, but did not overflow it ; and thence 
came Dissent, the veritable Protestantism of England.” He 
means that Dissent is the Protestantism of Luther and Calvin, 
and that the Protestantism of the Church is no such thing, 
and this is the truth. What Bossuet means by “ Protestant- 
ism,” has no place in England except among the dissenters, 
who protest against the Church of England as violently as 
they do against the Pope. For three centuries the Anglican 
Church has defended Catholic truth against these on the one 
hand, and against Tridentine assaults on the other. 

Further, the B. Peter Claver asserts another shameless cal- 
umny, when he says, that the origin of our reformation was 
nothing else than “‘ the scandalous marriage which Henry VIII. 
contracted with Anne de Boleyn, after having repudiated his 
legitimate wife, contrary to all laws human and divine.” In 
the exultation of his imaginary triumph, the good father ejacu- 
lates, ‘‘ Such are the abominations in which your religion had 
its source : judge the effect by its cause !” 

We shall see, very soon, that Henry VIII. lived and died 
professing, not the religion of the supposed ‘‘Anglican Bishop,” 
but that of B.PeterClaver himself. There is no Anglican Bishop, 
nor is there a faithful Anglican layman now living, whom he 
would not have burned at the stake, as a heretic! We have 
no interest, therefore, in becoming his apologists. But what 
are the facts, my Lord ? What is the history of this celebra- 
ted divorce ? Mr. Welby Pugin is one of your co-religionists, 
and he is an Englishman. Let us take his testimony! ‘No 
confidence,” says he, ‘‘is due to a writer who attributes the 
origin of the Church of England to the divorce of Henry 
VIII.” So much respect dces an honest Roman Catholic feel 
for any one who can mutilate history, as does the B. Peter 
Claver ; or, more likely the biographer, whom your Lordship 
has endorsed! In short, this divorce, legitimate or not, has 
no more to do with our religion, than the divorce of Vashti 
from Ahasuerus. Both, in the providence of God, were made 
illustrative of His overruling power for good ; and if blessings 
flowed from the latter upon the ancient Church of the He- 
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brews, I see no reason why we should regret that opportunities 
were offered, in connection with the former, for great blessings 
upon the Church of England. 

Now for the facts: Father Claver calls Queen Katharine 
the “‘ legitimate wife.” Here is the very point at issue in this 
divorce case. Was she really such ? The weight of authority 
is against the B. Peter. Even Lingard,* who writes against 
Henry with all the violence of his prejudices as a Roman Ec- 
clesiastic, allows, nevertheless, that the validity of Katharine’s 
marriage is a matter on which we may reasonably expect the 
most judicious minds to differ. Unluckily for the good Jesuit, 
Pope Clement VII. was, on this point, of the same opinion 
with Lingard : for the latter testifies that, after reading a let- 
ter from Cardinal Wolsey, this Pope believed, or, at any rate, 
professed to believet, that Anne Boleyn was a lady of un- 
spotted character, and that the conduct of Henry was influ- 
enced only by sincere and conscientious scruples. But further, 
the same pontiff gave Cardinal Wolsey authority, not only to 
examine the legitimacy of the Queen’s marriage, but also to 
annul it, if he should arrive at a conclusion unfavorable to it. 

Whence arose these scruples which a Pope regarded as sin- 
cere and conscientious ? The B. Peter adopts the popular 
joke that they were first heard of, after the appearance of 
Anne Boleyn before the eyes of her sovereign. He forgets that 
they were seriously entertained and expressed at the very mo- 
ment of Katharine’s marriage, and had never been wholly set at 
rest. And has your Lordship forgotten the passage in French 
history, which gave Henry just cause for alarm lest his issue 
by Katharine should be pronounced illegitimate, after his own 
death, and so his crown should pass to other than his own off- 
spring? Let me remind you, that, in the case of a proposed mar- 
riage between the daughter of Katharine and the Duke of Or- 
leans, the French ambassador recorded his remonstrance, on the 
ground that she was illegitimate, and unworthy to become the 
spouse ofa French Prince. This happened in the year 1527, and 
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was the event in which the question of the divorce took its rise, 
as well it might be, in view of the fact that a similar objection had 
previously proceeded from the Court of Spain. And who was 
the ambassador that thus stirred a matter, which was not des- 
tined to rest till the Papacy had reeled under the shock ? 
Who was the first mover in the repudiation of Katharine, so 
offensive to the pious Jesuit Claver? It was a prelate of 
the Papal communion: for this ambassador was a French 
Ecclesiastic of high rank, Gabriel de Grammont, Bishop of 
Tarbes.* You, my Lord, as belonging to the same episcopal 
household, may, very likely, be of the same opinion with your 
venerable confrére : and, in that case, you will admit that, 
instead of being repudiated, ‘contrary to all laws human and 
divine,” it was only in contempt of such laws that she was 
ever married to Henry. Yet a Pope permitted it. 

Bossuet gores the Lutherans with both horns, and very justly, 
because of the vile divorce which Luther sanctioned in the 
case of the Landgrave of Hesse. Though I do not undertake 
the cause of Luther, who has his own followers to say what 
they may for him, I shall prove incidentally, that two Popes 
were quite as disgracefully committed in this affair of Henry. 
But, says Peter Claver: ‘‘ Henry could only sustain his new 
crimes, by the aid of a new religion.” Is this true ? Even ad- 
mitting that the divorce was a crime, and not a religious duty, 
the “abominations,” of which the Jesuit complains, were all con- 
summated while Henry was in full communion with the Pope, 
and by the aid and advice of the Papal clergy, if not of the 
Pope himself! The Pope was, indeed, unwilling to grant the 
divorce ; not that he scrupled anything about the divine law, 
but because he was afraid to offend the Emperor, Charles V., 
Katharine’s nephew and his own master. But he was anxious 
to gratify Henry, also ; and so did not hesitate to offer him a 
compromise which was, indeed, “in contempt of all laws, human 
and divine.” He gave Henry to understand that he might 
proceed to a new marriage, without awaiting any decision of 
the matter, and actually granted him a dispensation to marry 
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any other lady, even within the first degree of affinity.* This, 
certainly, was an accommodating pontiff, and Luther was not 
more polite to the Landgrave of Hesse; while if Clement really 
believed Katharine the lawful wife of Henry, it is hardly possi- 
ble to speak too severely of his iniquity, in thus abandoning to 
outrage a virtuous and afflicted lady. Henry was a tyrant, 
but even he revolted from the enormity which the Pope had been 
so shameless as to suggest ; and it must be owned that, bad as 
he was, his character grows respectable in the contrast, if we 
compare it with those of several contemporary Popes.t I, must 
here borrow Peter Claver’s words, to return his compliment : 
‘Such are the abominations of your religion : judge the cause 
by the effect.”’ 

But, is there any reason to doubt that the marriage of Kath- 
arine was, indeed, a nullity from the beginning? Old Julius 
II. had sanctioned it without scruple, but great as was the defer- 
ence then paid to the Pope, the greatest of the schoolmen had 
pronounced such marriages contrary to God’s laws, and had 
elsewhere laid it down that God’s laws could not be dispensed 
with by the Pope, nor by any power less than God. We have 
seen that even Clement VII. admitted the doubtfulness of 
such a marriage ; and it only remains to reply to the summary 
judgment of the B. Peter Claver, that the most learned theo- 
logians of Europe decided against it. Except in the Uni- 
versities of England, there was hardly any hesitation in coming 
to this decision, in which the Universities of Paris, Orleans, 
Thoulouse, Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna, with others, con- 
curred. In the wonderful Providence of God, this examina- 
tion into the power of a Pope to dispense with the laws of 
God, led to unlooked for inquiries into the origin of the Papal 
authority itself, and so prepared the way for greater results 
than the marriage of Henry and Anne Boleyn. 

It is not of much consequence to ask what may have been 
Henry’s real opinions in religion, but as Peter Claver repre- 
sents him to have been of our religion, it may as well be re- 
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peated that such is not the case. ‘‘ He died,” says the B. Peter, 
‘uttering the melancholy words omnia perdidimus.” But Lin- 
gard, while he informs us that the stories concerning his deathbed 
experiences are various, and that some have represented them 
as peaceable, adds his own opinion that nothing can be posi- 
tively affirmed as to his dying reflections.* Father Claver knows 
so much better, however, that he even adds that “he sought 
to become reconciled to the Church, but had no opportunity 
afforded him.” This cannot be true ; for it is certain he im- 
agined himself in full communion with the Church, to the 
last—not the Reformed Church, but the Latin Church in all 
the forms and dogmas it had accumulated up to that time: 
“except the supremacy”—says your Lordship ? Your Lord- 
ship knows very well that, up to this day, the supremacy is no 
dogma of your religion, and it certainly was not then. I know 
the Univers will demur, but your Lordship will, doubtless, 
silence that voice, by the authority of Bossuet, who ought to 
know, and who sustains what I say. Henry died, therefore, pro- 
fessing all the articles of the Roman Faith, which it was possible 
for him to profess so long before the Tridentine Creed and this 
last dogma had been invented. He had always cruelly persecuted 
those who rejected Transubstantiation ; and in his sick chamber 
he daily heard mass and received the Eucharist in one kind only, 
under the ministrations of his confessor the Bishop of Rochester. 
So says Lingard. Further, the King of France never doubted 
that he died, as good “‘a Catholic” as he was himself, and ordered 
masses to be said at Notre Dame for the repose of his soul. 
If such masses do any good, Peter Claver himself must allow 
that Henry is at rest, though, according to our religion, that is 
not, by any means, so clear a case. 

The worthy Jesuit acknowledges Henry’s former services to 
his religion, and especially his defence of “‘the Primacy of the 
See of St. Peter.” It is important to observe that he never, 
for a moment, opposed himself to that Primacy, and that the 
Church of England, to this day, has never thought it a matter 
worth disputing. Happy will it be for Christendom, when the 
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Bishop of Rome lowers his claims to the assertion of a mere Pri- 
macy among his brother Bishops. Until he does do so, upon him 
alone must weigh the sin of the schism which he has so long 
maintained between East and West, by asserting claims almost 
infinitely greater. One word of contrition and of conciliation 
on this point might reunite the Churches under the supremacy 
of Christ, and repair the existing woes and grievances which 
the usurpations of the Middle Ages have produced. Your 
Lordship knows well how different a thing is the Primacy, 
from the Supremacy, of Christendom. It is the latter which 
we repudiate, in rejecting the claims of the Pope ; and, in so 
doing, we have the happiness, not only, to be supported by 
St. Louis and his cotemporaries, in your own country, but by the 
entire clergy of the Gallican Church, in the famous Declaration 
of 1682. If you Gallicans have not carried out the principles 
of that Declaration as logically as we Anglicans have done 
in completing the Reformation, I refer you to your favourite 
author, M. de Maistre, as my authority for saying, that we have 
been the more consistent. His sneers and sarcasms against the 
Church of France, for not daring to go on with its good work, 
are very instructive. Would that Bossuet might have antici- 
pated them! Would that God had given him grace to follow 
out his convictions to what De Maistre allows must be their 
just conclusions! The History of France would have been very 
different, Iam persuaded. There would have been no such 
Revolution as that of 1792, and Europe might even now have 
been united under a pure and primitive Christianity. 

But the blunders of the good Peter Claver are too dear to 
him to be laid aside. He returns to the charge with the ques- 
tion: ‘ What then induced Henry VIII. to abandon the re- 
ligion of his ancestors, the ancient religion of his realm, and to 
establish a new one ?” In this sentence we observe nearly as 
many mistakes as words. 1. The religion of his immediate 
ancestry had been that of Rome, and, as we have shown, he 
never abandoned it. 2. But the ancient religion of the realm 
was a widely different affair, as we have shown in pursuing 
our inquiries respecting King Lucius. 3. What is meant bya 
new religion is, in fact, the re-establishing of the old one. 
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4. And finally, he had no hand in this happy restoration, but 
opposed it, in origin and progress, with all his might, and died 
with no idea that it was ever to be accomplished. Under his 
daughter Mary, the Pope had his way again, and England was 
an Aceldama, in which his soul delighted, till the accession of 
Queen Elizabeth confirmed the Reformation of Edward VL., 
and restored the Church to the enjoyment of its primitive 
culte—a word that better expresses the idea than the word 
religion, which our’ language forces us to employ. In my 
opinion, a new religion was formed for the rest of Europe at the 
Council of Trent ; but even the author of your present creed, 
Pope Pius IV., paid such homage to the antiquity of ours, that 
he proposed to Queen Elizabeth his pontifical ratification of 
our Book of Common Prayer, provided she would only recog- 
nize his supremacy.* It was not till this insidious offer had 
been rejected, that even the Papists of England withdrew from 
communion with the National Church, the identity of which 
they and the Pope himself had acknowledged long enough to 
make it clear that our Reformation was, by no means, effected 
by the creation of a new Church. 

Here let us pause a minute to consider the exact position of 
the Church of England, during the last years of Henry VIII. 
Apart from the fact, that the Council of Trent had never, as yet, 
been heard of (which should make the position of Henry much 
more innocent in your Lordship’s eyes) I do not see that any- 
thing which he did amounted to a sum total more serious than 
were the reforms of Joseph II., in the Austrian Church, in 1782. 
What then has been the position of that Church down to the 
date of the last Concordat ? The claims of the Pope upon it 
were such as he never held upon England, for it had subscribed 
to the Council of Trent, Was it then in schism ? It is not 
for me to speak in such a matter; but in another instance, 
more important, I may speak less modestly, for I shall rely on 
the judgment of one whom you will not dispute—the Ul 
tramontanist, Oount Joseph de Maistre. Of the illustrious 
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Church of France, of which your Lordship is a chief pastor, 
that writer has said, without any qualification, that it stood in 
1682, just where the Church of England stood, when it recog- 
nized the temporal supremacy of Henry ;* and he pronounces 
its position a state of schism, ‘differing from that of England, 
only because the one was not avowed, while the other was so ; 
and because they refused in France to draw the conclusions of 
the principles which they had asserted.” Now, if you would 
have your Diocese taught that the Church of England adopted 
a new religion in 1534, as your author asserts, I trust you will 
let it also be known that the Church of France in 1682 did 
the very same thing. Perhaps, when your perilous state of 
schism is understood, (seeing ‘‘ the Four Articles” are still in 
force,) you may find it worth while to go on with those logical 
consequences to which the Count refers, which would be a 
blessed use of logic for Europe and the world. 

Now, as to the Royal Supremacy! It is greatly abused in 
England ; it has often been complained of by Anglicans; but 
it exists in France in a form equally absolute, and Bossuet 
himself, who defended it, had to complain of it. What has 
happened in France is what has happened in England ;f “the 
magistrates do not understand the Liberties of the Church, as 
do the Bishops.” But let Lord Campbell and the Privy Council 
blunder as they may, justice is not changed by abuses of gov- 
ernment ; and facts remain on record showing that the Royal 
Supremacy, which the Church of England recognizes, is none 
other than what the Church of France recognizes, none other 
than the Primitive Church accorded to the Emperors ; and none 
other than was conceded to them by the ancient Bishops of 
Rome themselves. In proof of this, I cite from a French 
writer the following candid testimony:} “The Church of 
England,” says he, ‘‘ has but rendered to Caesar the things that 
are Cesar’s; the same authority as that possessed by the 
Roman Emperor in the days of Gregory I.; the same, in effect, 
as the Gallican Church has so often claimed for her own Sov- 
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ereigns, since the epoch of St. Louis.” How silly the attempt 
to fasten upon us the charge of having placed the Church in a 
novel relation to the State, when we find the same state of 
things with you; and when St. Gregory himself, and all his 
predecessors after Constantine’s day, submitted to similar rela- 
tions with the Empire! It is often said that Henry’s Supre- 
macy was put in the place of the Pope’s, and so it was, by a 
mere act of restitution: but the Pope’s Supremacy was a 
purely temporal one. I have proved that his spiritual Supre- 
macy was never acknowledged in England, nor in France ; and 
that he himself has never dared to make it a dogma of your 
religion. The title Supremum Caput was accorded to Henry 
with the pointed reservation—‘ so far as the Laws of Christ 
permit :” but since the Church has been a reformed one, that 
title, enjoyed by the Romish Henry and his daughter Mary, 
has never been accorded to any Sovereign. Elizabeth could 
not endure® it, affirming it to be “‘a title due to Christ only, 
and unfit for any human being.” It is not so esteemed in your 
Communion, my Lord, but such has been the opinion of the 
Church of England ever since it became free. 

The tyrant Henry VIII. sustained his Regale by barbarous 
executions, and the Church of England is constantly credited 
with these enormities by your writers. But the eminent au- 
thority, whom I have already invoked, Mr. Welby Pugin, 
although a Roman Catholic, has fairly shown that these atroci- 
ties can, by no just process, be charged on the Anglican Re- 
formation, because, he argues, no such Reformation as yet 
existed. According to this candid writer, this Regale, what- 
ever we may think of its Supremum Caput and all that, was 
conceded to Henry by a Romanist Convocation and Parlia- 
ment. Good Cardinal Fisher opposed it, and suffered for his 
firmness, but not at the hands of reformed Anglicans. ‘‘ How 
do modern Catholics ignorantly charge the death of this great 
and good man on the Protestant system, which was not even 
broached at the time!” So says Pugin, and he adds, “ His 
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accusers were Catholics, his judges were Catholics, his jury 
were Catholics, his executioner was a Catholic, and the bells 
were ringing for High Mass in the steeples of St. Paul’s, as he 
ascended the scaffold.” 

Reverting to our friend, the B. Peter Claver, we find him 
exclaiming—‘‘ What! can a religion introduced by the sanc- 
tity of a Lucius be the false one, and that the true, which is 
founded upon the disorders of a Henry?” A question this, 
which it gives me pleasure to answer, seeing that Henry was 
never a Reformed Anglican, and that Lucius was never a 
Romish one! The latter professed a form of religion, to which 
God has graciously restored the Church of England ; the for- 
mer lived and died in the profession of the abuses and super- 
stitions which disfigured her during the Middle Ages, and 
which had no existence previously. What! then we exclaim 
with Father Claver, can it be that Lucius was the heretic, and 
Henry the Catholic? Can a religion which produced the dis- 
orders of the latter, be the religion of Eleutherius, and the 
martyrs of his day? It is to the sins of Julius II. and Cle- 
ment VII., that the worst sins of Henry may be traced. 

Can it be, my Lord, that what is unpardonable sin on one side 
the channel is a slight affair on the other? The anathemas of 
the Pope against the Church of England were just and neces- 
sary, or they were not. If they were not just, you must allow 
that we are none the worse for being excommunicated by the 
Pope. If they were, how happens it that you Gallicans are 
not excommunicated also for what you did in 1682? Count de 
Maistre* says you would have been placed in the same situation 
in which we are, if the Pope had not learned prudence, and 
‘“‘acted with more circumspection with regard to France.” So 
it seems there is no difference in the sight of God: our cases 
are morally alike ; but, on one side of the channel millions are 
consigned to damnation, while on the other, as many millions 
are assured of salvation, simply because certain Popes were 
prudent and circumspect, and others rash and impetuous! I 
call your attention, my Lord, to this remarkable admission, 
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that ours is not the sin of the schism. But we may well bless 
God that the wrath of the Pope wrought our liberation, when 
we compare what has happened in England since 1682, with 
what France has suffered since that epoch, the crisis of her 
destiny. In like circumstances, it seems then, that France 
was retained in the Communion of Rome, and England was 
cast out. What have we lost? What has France gained ? 
Let us compare our experiences and conditions. 

On our party for two centuries we have had peace, and pro- 
gress, and vast expansion. Without any change we have pre- 
served our entire system, our usages, our Liturgy, our Creeds. 
The Ultramontanist movement of the Pope in establishing a 
titular hierarchy in England, under Cardinal Wiseman, has 
only served to make manifest the real hold which the ancient 
Church possesses on the national heart. The political violen- 
ces of 1831, and of the following year, were events that reacted 
in a freshening of the Church’s power, and in a movement 
which, in five and twenty years, has wrought wonderfully to- 
wards the development of her inherent strength. The seminal 
forces of the great principles asserted by her in the seventeenth 
century, are now, for the first time, in full blossom, and 
promise the most abundant fruits. The extravagances of a 
few enthusiasts, who have thrown themselves into the embraces 
of the Ultramontanists, have served only to deepen the piety 
and perfect the patience of the genuine leaders of public 
thought, and to make more and more real that energy of be- 
nevolence which is stretching the English Episcopate through- 
out the world. Nor have they any lack of that note of suffering 
which generally accompanies the marks of Divine favor. They 
are sharply assailed by worldly men, by dissenters from the 
Church, by false brethren within, and by the insidious opposi- 
tion of the Court of Rome ; but, in spite of all, steadily and 
triumphantly, they are carrying forward the principle of prim- 
itive Catholicity, of which God, in fidelity to His promise, seems 
to have made the Anglican Church the special guardian and 
depositary. Adhuc multiplicabuntur in senectd uberi! Surely 
this benediction is fulfilled in us ; and blessed be God, there is 
that in the religion of the Anglicans, and in the spirit of their 
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Culte, which begets a sound morality. We may point to it as 
distinguishing the state of Society, wherever the language and 
the institutions of England have penetrated. In our temples, 
no insult is offered to intelligence by puerile exhibitions, the 
display of tawdry shrines and images, and by ceremonies re- 
plete with superstition. Our laity, and not merely our Clergy, 
are identified with the Church, have its interests at heart, and 
are exemplary in their lives. Our most highly educated and 
eminent laymen are often the most distinguished for piety ; 
and we attribute to the spirit, with which our Bible and 
Prayer book have leavened the popular mind, no small propor- 
tion of the stability and prosperity which distinguish Anglican 
civilization. 

Nor are our Liturgy and Ceremonial deficient in dignity and 
impressiveness, They are invested with an air of “ mild maj- 
esty and sober pomp,” inherited from the simplicity of the 
primitive ages. A venerable friend,* since deceased, who offi- 
ciated for a long time for an English congregation at Sienna, 
informed me, that when his chapel was once visited, during 
the celebration of the Eucharist, by an Italian Ecclesiastic, and 
professor of theology in the University, the latter confessed 
the deepest interest in what he had seen with his own eyes of 
the Anglican rite. He even confessed that he had borne a 
report of it to one of his superiors, in these words: “ During 
the solemnity, as I looked upon it, I felt myself carried back 
to the days of Constantine.” Yet, it must be mentioned, that, 
in these foreign chapels, our worship is shorn of much of that 
ritual beauty, derived from music and architecture, which so 
greatly exalts the celebration of Divine Service, in the parish 
churches and cathedrals of England. 

It would hardly be fair for me, my Lord, to give, on the 
other hand, my own impressions of the actual condition of the 
Church in France. I shall leave the contrast to be depicted 
by one of your compatriots, who visited England in 1851. 
“‘ At Paris,” he says, ‘“‘ Sunday is a day of pleasure, and, one 
may say, of fatigue ; in London, it is a day of refreshment 
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and repose. I attended a service at Westminster Abbey, which 
corresponds with our High Mass. There reigned in the an- 
cient temple a perfect silence, with absolute propriety, uninter- 
rupted by bustling renters of chairs, or irreverent promenading. 
The crowd was closely packed, and the chanted prayers, min- 
gling their accord with the swell of the organ, gave to that 
majestic fabric a character more impressively sacred. A mul- 
titude of men of high rank, and outnumbering, perhaps, the 
female worshippers, assisted at the service, attired in black, 
prayer-book in hand, and with irreproachable deportment, pre- 
senting to the lower classes an example truly noble. Is such 
our usual conduct in France? And are there not among us 
many Catholics, who are, to speak truth, only baptized Pagans ? 
In our French Churches, of a Sunday, during the celebration 
of Divine Service, where are the leaders of our society—our 
magistrates, advocates, physicians, ministers of State, and 
officers of the army ? Certainly, not in their place, at the head 
of the social system, which they direct, and to which they owe 
an example.” Continuing his recital, the author portrays the 
Anglican preacher as a frigid orator, and as deficient in force 
of expression and gesture; but he adds, in language which 
shows his strong Romish bias,—‘‘ The Anglican Church, of all 
heresies, is that of which the ceremonial is most closely allied 
to Catholicism. Its recognized hierarchy, Episcopal and 
Archiepiscopal, has singularly mollified whatever of rigidity 
there is in the purely democratic theories of Protestantism. 
Much of the Catholic ceremonial has been retained. The or- 
gan accompanies the chant, and the same ornaments are in use 
—the altar, the mitre, the surplice, &c.” Let us follow this 
candid and intelligent writer to the military chapel, at Chel- 
sea, where he observed the troops at service, without arms, and 
assembled in perfect order. ‘“‘ The greater part of the soldiers,” 
he testifies, ‘had their prayer-bock in hand, and attentively 
followed the Service, while in a gallery, apart, were several 
officers also engaged in the worship. The Psalms were chanted 
by the enfants de troupe, transformed into choir boys. In 
France, all this would simply raise a laugh. The chants, or 
recitations, had a simple harmony. The Commandments of 
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God, and the Sunday Morning Hymn struck me as remarka- 
ble ; and the God Save the Queen, with which the solemnities 
concluded, has a certain sovereign grandeur.” Such, my Lord, 
are some of the effects of what even this author deems the 
heresy of England. Again, I ask, what have we lost by cher- 
ishing our Catholicity, without the help of Rome ? 

It is impossible for us not to reflect on our probable history, 
in case our fathers had failed to make good their return to Ni- 
cene Christianity. It was reverting to the Gihon of Nicea, 
that saved them from the Dead Sea of Trent. It was with ill 
grace that even France consented to that nominal Council, 
which we have rejected as an illusory Convention, managed by 
Italians, and having for its aim the degradation of the West- 
ern Episcopate, and the perpetuation of Medizval abuses, with 
their fruitful source, the forged Decretals. The spirit of this 
pseudo-Council found its meet apostles in the Jesuits ; and 
Spain, which accepted it, with a fatal compliance, became Tri- 
dentine at the expense of its Catholicity, and now exists only 
as the victim of its suicidal folly. From her infatuated Court 
went forth the same malignant pestilence over her American 
Colonies. The magnificent Empire, which was overshadowed 
by her banners in the days of the B. Peter Claver, has long 
since disappeared, and nothing remains to attest her missionary 
exploits but those decrepid Mexican and South American 
Churches, which furnish a suggestive commentary on the char- 
acter of a Council, that sent forth its emissaries, not to preach 
the Gospel, but to promulgate factitious dogmas and corrosive 
morals. The colonies of England exhibit a striking contrast, 
which well attests what civilizing forces abide in the Old Faith 
of Christendom, and what an ennobling spirit it infuses into 
the laws and manners of a people. Let me glance at the un- 
questioned facts concerning your own great and powerful France. 
After hesitation and contest, she yielded a qualified assent to 
the Trent Council. Her Catholicity remained in her “ Galli- 
canism ;” but, practically, her subscription to the new creed 
rendered her, day by day, more and more Tridentine. In spite 
of your immortal defenders of the seventeenth century, and 
notwithstanding their efforts to prop up and preserve a Catho- 
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licity which had been undermined by Ultramontanism—where 
is now the Church of Bossuet and of Pascal? We cherish 
the memory of these illustrious confessors as sacred. Their 
writings (though we must except their suicidal concessions to 
the Roman Pontiff) will live forevermore ; but we search in 
vain for any permanent results of their lives and labours, in the 
Church of France. Their names are cast out and dishonoured. 
Their enemies are chief. Vain were their reservations, when 
once they had subscribed to the Pope. To yield to him the 
power of anathema over those whom God had not cursed, was 
to give him everything. Bossuet might qualify, and explain 
away, but the Gallicans endeavored to hold what was not ten- 
able ; and in acknowledging what the creed of Pius the Fourth 
exacts, they placed themselves in contradiction with their pro- 
fessed principles, with their desire to recognize the Holy Scrip- 
tures as alone infallible, and to limit their interpretation by 
the sovereign rule of Apostolic Antiquity. What could Rome 
give them but anathemas, in return for such submission? <A 
suicide herself, she has been the shadow of death to her entire 
communion. Everywhere she has substituted decay for vitality. 
The Univers exults in the announcement, that “‘a grand work 
of reconstruction is going on, at this moment, in the commu- 
nion of the Church.” It means that the Episcopate is more 
and more reduced to nothing, and the Pope made the only 
power. One would say, the gates of hell had prevailed, if it 
is thus necessary to reconstruct! But, further, it is said, that 
even the Medizval Canon Law is too free ; a new Ecclesiasti- 
cal System is to be imposed on France, which shall destroy 
every vestige of ‘‘Gallican Liberties.” The genuine Catholics 
complain, that ‘‘ the French Church is shaken to her founda- 
tions.” They ask,* ‘‘ What has become of her primitive Con- 
stitution ? Whither have retreated all sound ideas of religious 
authority ? Are the principles of an Evangelical morality 
acknowledged ? Are they practised ? Are not errors the most 
unpardonable grown common, alike in morals and in faith ? 
Have they not choked with tares the good seed, which was 
sown by Christ and His Apostles? Is there any longer such 





* Obeervateur Catholique, Vol. 1., pp. 3,52. Edit. Paris, 1855. 
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a thing as ecclesiastical justice ? What fixed principles are 
recognized in the relations of the Pope with other Bishops ? 
What between Bishops and priests, or the faithful generally ? 
Is not the Catholic culte disfigured by intolerable superstitions?” 

They say further, “‘ We cannot but recognize, in the bosom 
of the Catholic Church, the existence of a sect, which has for 
its purpose the substitution for God and for His Christ, of the 
Virgin Mary. This sect, which saps the very corner-stone of 
Christianity, is already designated, and with justice, by the name 
of Marianism. The Marianists attribute to Mary the salva- 
tion and redemption of the world. According to them, nothing 
comes to mankind but by Mary. Mary, in their system, is a 
fourth person to the Trinity ; in power and splendor she sur- 
passes the Three, of whom, in fact, there is scarcely any men- 
tion in the journals of this sect.” 

Here is a confession, indeed! And it must be added, that 
the chief of this sect is the Pope himself, and that it is as 
wide-spread as the Roman Communion, which it has trans- 
formed into a temple of Collyridians. Such are the fruits of 
Ultramontanism, a name which means the same as Tridentin- 
ism ; for, loth as the school of Bossuet may be to own it, Gal- 
licanism is certainly not the system which was worked into a 
new Creed, at the Council of Trent. 

In conclusion, my Lord, if our religion is erroneous, is it not 
fair that your co-religionists, in assailing it, should do justice 
to the Catholic and Apostolic principles which we profess, and 
honestly intend to maintain. We know very well that you con- 
fine this character to that which pertains to the Papal Com- 
munion ; but, we do not see any proof that it should be so, 
and your manner of action supposes, to begin with, the very 
matter which is in question. You can hardly deny that our 
primary idea of Catholic verity accords entirely with that of 
the venerable Churches of the Orient. Nor will you be able 
to convict us of any novelty, when we propose, as the base of 
Catholic Unity, only these necessary things: 1. The Holy 
Scriptures. 2. The Apostolic Succession. 3. The Nicene 
Creed. 4. The Definitions of the Four Gcumenical Councils. 
Such is the golden reed which suffices to measure the city 
which lieth four-square, and the temple which is therein, and 
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those who worship in it! Now, all these things we have scru- 
pulously preserved ; and we maintain the principle, that every 
particular Church, which has done likewise, is legitimately 
Catholic. However debased, such a Church waits only for the 
breathing of the Spirit, to renew the vigor of her primitive 
life, by cleansing herself of impurities, and challenging her 
right to be acknowledged by other Catholic Churches, and to 
enjoy with them, unrestricted, Catholic Communion. 

With this, entirely agrees the pattern set before us in the 
Apocalypse. You will remember, my Lord, the divisions and 
the dissensions of the Seven Churches, and how some of them 
had even corrupted the Faith. Yet each one of them was re- 
presented by its golden candlestick. Jesus Christ withdrew from 
none of them His presence ; and their seven stars were all to- 
gether held in His right hand. Until the absolute extinction 
of a Catholic Church, it would seem, therefore, that the Lord 
must be regarded as still cherishing its broken walls, and call- 
ing upon all His children to think upon her stones, and weep 
to see her in the dust. Such is the grand conservative princi- 
ple, by virtue of which we may still hope to see the reunion of 
Christians, and the restoration of such a Catholicity as existed 
in the days of Constantine. No other restoration is to be im- 
agined as possible. Whatever of prestige there has been at- 
tached to the See of Rome, the Pope has utterly destroyed, in 
making a new dogma. That act was one of self-destruction. 
He abdicated: he annihilated by it the last vestige of an 
Orthodox See. The Orientals have never acknowledged him 
in any other quality but that of a simple Patriarch, whose 
throne was not higher than that of Constantinople. For three 
hundred years, we Anglicans have consistently followed the 
Orientals ; while your own Gallicans, shutting their eyes to 
the actual Popery, have acknowledged only a theoretical Pope 
—a Pope of history—such a Pope as has no existence, and 
can never exist again. There remain only the Ultramontanists 
to sustain the Tridentine Supremacy, and these reduce their 
Pope to a mere puppet, while they daily fabricate some relig- 
ious novelty, in his name, which, far from conciliating the 
piety and the intelligence of mankind, only excites, more and 
more, the derisive scorn of the Universe. Besides, this Ultra- 
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montanism perishes daily, destroyed, like other absurdities, by 
its very successes, which are momentary ; and, in short, the 
Papacy, in its decline, has no reserve of vital power, for its 
revival. It has been observed by Gallicans, that the Papa of 
the Faithful is fast becoming the Grand Llama of the Tartars. 

The evil has its remedy ; it was prescribed fourteen hundred 
years ago, by Vincent of Lerins. ‘“ Quid si novella aliqua con- 
tagio non jam portiunculum tantum, sed totam pariter Eccle- 
siam commaculare conetur ? Tunc item Antiquitati inhereat 
Catholicus, que prorsus jam non potest ab ulla novitatis fraude 
seduci.”* Let us revert to the common maxims of Christen- 
dom, to maxims which antedate the change of empires and of 
ages ; to the principles of Apostles, and of our Saviour Christ,— 
the principles which He has preserved in the hearts of the an- 
cient Churches, to spring forth, at last, in a restoration of 
primitive Catholicity. 

Believe it, my Lord, it is but wronging their own souls, 
when your writers affect to ignore the true character of that 
venerable Anglican Church, which no man can really despise. 
Consider her wide-spread Communion, her hundred Bishops, 
her numerous Clergy, and her millions of Laity, comprising 
the most intelligent classes of two great nations, and penetrating 
to the Indies, to Australia, and to the shores of the continents 
and the islands which are washed by the Pacific Ocean. In 
dealing with the Churchof France, such a Church must speak as 
a sister, and exact the respect due to an equal. Against mere 
sectaries, you may gain fruitless triumphs ; slaying the slain, 
as Balmez has done, with others, who have opposed their mere 
negations, pretending to find nothing else in Anglicanism. But 
such pretences cannot succeed. We oppose to the Papacy 
something definite ; not the spirit of revolt, but the Laws of 
God, and the Constitutions of Antiquity. That grand Canon 
is ours, entirely,—‘“‘Id teneamus quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus creditum est.” But, tried by this rule, what is 
Pius the Ninth, with his New Dogma ? We reject that Dogma, 
and we claim to be Catholics because we reject it and others 
like it. For, listen again to the prophetic voice of Vincent, 


*S. Vincent. Lirin. Common. iv., p. 8. Ed. 1847. 
VOL, XIII.—NO, III, 38* 
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pleading our cause, and making our apology: “ Ille est verus 
et germanus Catholicus qui quicquid universaliter antiquitus 
Ecclesiam Catholicam tenuisse cognoverit, id solwm sibi te- 
nendum credendumque decernit ; qguicquid vero novum et in- 
auditum subinduci senserit id non ad religionem, sed ad tenta- 
tionem potius intelligat pertinere.” Such is the rule which 
forces us, at once, to put away from us the Creed of Pius IV., 
and the bull Jneffabilis of Pius IX. Long since did our 
fathers forewarn us that such fruits must follow ; and truth is 
at last avenged by Rome herself, carrying out her claims to 
that extreme of consistency by which they are reduced to the 
absurd. And so, eyes are beginning to open! Thinking men 
throughout the world see the Papacy denuded, and no longer 
imagine it what it is not. They revert to its history and ori- 
gin ; they break the seals, which were closed at Trent upon 
the book of truth, and reopen the questions which were prema- 
turely stifled three hundred years ago. ‘“‘ But Thou, O Lord, 
how long? Thou shalt arise and have mercy upon Sion, for it is 
time that Thou have mercy upon her ; yea, the set time is come.” 

May the Good Lord, before we die, permit us to see at least 
the beginning of that reunion, which all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in sincerity, most fervently desire! By prayers 
and labours, may every one do his part! Be pleased, my Lord, 
to attribute to such charitable wishes, the liberty I have taken 
in addressing to your Lordship so long an apology for the posi- 
tion of an Anglican, and such a remonstrance against the in- 
justice of a work which you have patronized. And allow me, 
in conclusion, to subscribe myself, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s &c., &., &c., 


A. C. C. 
BautimoreE, March 25, 1856. 

Nors.—The revision of the above Tract, by M. Godfray, extended only to its French 
diction and idioms. For the matter, the author only is responsible. All the publications 
of the Anglo-Continental Association may be found at D. Dana’s, 381 Broadway. 
They are generally valuable Anglican treatises, in the divers languages of Europe, 
and might with great advantage be taken, or sent, abroad by every traveller who 
goes where those languages are spoken. This tract is published (as one letter), in 
the French language only, with the following title: ‘Lettre a Monseigneur Parisis, 
Eveque @ Arras, sur les Erreurs Historiques qui existent dans la Communion Romaine 
ad U égard de U'Eglise Anglicane. 
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Art. V.—Dr. F. D. HUNTINGTON’S SERMONS AND THE 
TRINITY. 


1.—Christian Believing and Living. Sermons by F. D. Hunt- 
ineTon, D.D., &c., &e. 


2.—The Christian Examiner. March, 1860. 


WE have observed as a general rule, that, whenever an Ortho- 
dox Congregationalist in New England seeks the communion of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, his former compeers are apt 
to say “‘ they never did think he had much vital religion.” So, 
too, whenever a Unitarian takes the same step, his former 
co-religionists are quite as apt to aver that ‘‘they never regarded 
his intellectual abilities as more than ordinary.” Let a man 
have been never so distinguished in the one communion for 
piety, or in the other for talent, that fatal step bars all further 
claims in those directions. Spiritual or intellectual pride calm- 
ly and complacently pronounces the sentence of condemna- 
tion ; a sentence, subject, happily, to the review of a tribunal, 
which scorns alike the Phariseeism of piety, and the poorer 
Phariseeism of intellect. 

We had thought it possible that in Dr. Huntington’s case, 
this rule might, for once, be suspended. Various antecedents 
had made it seem probable, but we were mistaken. The matter 
is treated cautiously, but the inevitable caveat is entered. Dr. 
Huntington has, indeed, we are told, “a special vocation for 
the preacher’s office,” and even a “genius for religion” (1!) ; 
but ‘no capacity to argue questions of speculative theology” ; 
he lacks “ the scientific mind,” “the intuitive as well as the 
dialectic faculty,” “the penetration and critical tact,” &c., &c. 

Now it is not our business to defend either Dr. Huntington, 
or his modes of investigating and stating Christian Doctrine. 
But we are very strongly inclined to believe that in the matter 
of the Doctrine held, he will find the sympathy and support 
of the Church Catholic of Christ a very satisfactory substi- 
tute for the plaudits of that small but complacent clique, who 
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bask in those iridescent splendors with which liberal Christi- 
anity and Atlantic mists light up the city of the Three 
Mountains. 

We do not, therefore, concern ourselves with the Reviewer's 
critique on Dr. Huntington’s methods of argument or modes 
of statement. His own views of the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity, as it was set forth at Nice and Constantinople, are 
what we have to deal with. And since he himself has adopted 
two lines of reasoning, one starting from a Scriptural basis, 
and another from the basis of Primitive Antiquity, we must 
follow him in both. 

It is, indeed, no easy matter ever to follow a Unitarian 
writer in Theology. He believes, and he does not believe ; he 
accepts, and he does not accept; now he argues that because 
an expression may mean some certain thing, therefore it must 
mean it; then he asserts that if it must mean this, still it may 
mean that; at one time he patronises the Church, and at 
another—remembering perhaps the address of the English 
Unitarians to the Ambassador from Morocco, in the reign of 
Charles II.,—he glorifies Islamism ; now he denounces some 
particular heresy, and then he scouts the possibility of any 
heresy at all. Two facts illustrate all this for the system, and 
the case is the same with individuals. When, in 1785, the 
Book of Common Prayer was emasculated into the Chapel 
Liturgy, the Gloria Patri was every where omitted as unscrip- 
tural, if not idolatrous. In 1860, three quarters of a century 
only having elapsed, the Christian Examiner asserts that 
“most Unitarians could heartily join” in what in another 
place it calls that “reverent and dear ascription!” If this 
be a return to the Faith, God be praised for it! But what an 
immeasurable difference between 1785 and 1860 ! 

Another matter deserves especial notice. We gladly miss, in 
the review before us, the old stock argument of Unitarianism, 
that no man is bound to believe what he cannot understand. 
Most of us can remember the time when that argument—so we 
call it by courtesy—always did duty in the fore-front. And it 
made the case fearfully hopeless. For, it was the declaration 
on the part of a finite being, that, in his belief concerning the 
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Infinite God, he would absolve himself from the operation of 
a law, which ruled his belief concerning himself and all created 
things. In himself, in his own existence and constitution, in 
all the physical world about him, subject as they were to the 
cognizance of his senses, and the direct application of his 
reason, he could believe, every day, ten thousand things which 
he did not understand. In the mighty GopHEaD, never sub- 
jected to the cognizance of his senses, far beyond the direct 
application of his reason, he would believe nothing that he did 
not understand ! Fortunately he was inconsistent in applying 
his own darling principle. Had he not been, he must have been 
an Atheist. But had the pride of intellect a higher point than 
this? Surely, this was the region of perpetual congelation, 
where all vitality was checked, and men could neither believe 
nor tremble. 

If this ground, therefore, is abandoned as untenable, a great 
advance has certainly been made. For then, the appeal, un- 
embarrassed and unencumbered, will be to Holy Scripture. 
And if to this there might be added the testimony—we will 
not here say the judgment or the authority—but only the testi- 
mony of the Early Church, then the controversy might, at 
last, be terminated. Of this, however, there is at present, 
small hope. Mountain barriers of prejudice must be removed 
before the appeal to the witness of the Church can be even 
understood ; and meantime multitudes are drifting towards 
that position in which Scripture is ruthlessly set aside, when it 
does not happen to agree with the “subjective convictions” of 
the individual. Still, it is worth something to have that old 
ground abandoned in the Unitarian Quarterly. 

We turn to our Reviewer’s own excogitations : and first, to 
the way in which he deals with the Holy Scriptures. One 
sentence states in brief his entire position. “It is somewhat 
unexpected to find ourselves, in the year of grace 1860, gravely 
reiterating what Trinitarian scholars of critical repute will 
concede, that the dogma of the Tripersonality is not the 
doctrine of the New Testament.” We beg to assure our Re- 
viewer, in passing, that it is quite as unexpected to many 


others as to himself, to find any body in this year of grace 1860 
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making gravely such an astounding statement. But, as we 
have said, this extract expresses his entire position, The 
doctrine of the Nicene, Constantinopolitan and Athanasian 
Symbols is not in the Scriptures. That is the thesis, and now 
for the proof. 

Divested of its wrappings of words, and reduced to plain 
English, the proof alleged is, simply, that the identical state- 
ments of these Symbols, and their exact phraseology, are not 
found in the New Testament. Who ever supposed or asserted 
that they were? The argument, moreover, has not the merit 
even of originality. It is as old as the days of Athanasius, 
and more irrelevant than it is ancient. For the true question 
is simply this: What are the truths which Scripture sets forth 
in this matter, and how are they to be adjusted to each other ? 
If, in adjusting them, some word is employed which is not found 
in Holy Writ, that mere fact constitutes no valid objection to 
the word, so long as it is an adequate, or a proximately ade- 
quate expression of a Scriptural idea. Neither “Trinity” nor 
“Transubstantiation,” are words occurring in the Scriptures ; 
that mere fact is no ground of objection to either. The proper 
enquiry is, do they ex ress scriptural truth ; and by the answer 
to that enquiry, the one stands and the other falls. 

The true process, then, in the examination of the great 
Doctrine under consideration, is in some sort, an inductive 
one. To borrow a formula from scientific investigation, we 
must carefully, laboriously, earnestly collect all the phenomena 
which Scripture presents, and see to what result we come ; 
how we can reconcile and harmonize them with each other. 
This is the only logical or safe process by which we can 
“search the Scriptures” to see if the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Trinity is in them. 

Of course, we do not, for a moment, intend to assert that all 
individuals are compelled to go through this process in its 
completeness before they can accept, or profess a belief in the 
Doctrine. The Apostolic preaching first, and the Creeds of 
the Church afterward, would present to them some Doctrine 
on this vital point—we put it in this general way for the sake 
of argument—and their searchings of the Scriptures, whether 
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more or less perfectly carried out, would, necessarily, be a sub- 
sequent thing. We are speaking, be it observed, of the scien- 
tific process—if the phrase may be allowed—of the Theologian, 
appealing, (aided as yet only by prayer for illumination, and 
by right reason, and not yet seeking any help from the testi- 
mony of the Primitive Church,) to the Word of God. 

Such an one, we say, is bound carefully to collect the phe- 
nomena which Scripture reveals, and then see how, in what 
way, and under what conditions, they are to be adjusted and 
harmonized, This is a lengthened and slow process, for which 
our Reviewer seems to entertain the same profound contempt 
that sciolists do for patient investigations in scientific phenom- 
ena. He cannot “be expected to retrace, in detail, the many 
commonplaces of this debate.” He has “neither the spirit 
nor the space to lug forth and spread out the mouldy straw 
which other generations have threshed so soundly.” As all 
men, however, are not born in that “ celestial flowery king- 
dom” of intellect where our Reviewer’s happy lot is cast, and 
so are not gifted with those superhuman capacities for intui- 
tively reaching truth, they must be fain to content themselves 
with considering and reconsidering the ‘‘ commonplaces ;” and 
the more vital the topic, the more careful, sober, reverent and 
discriminating will their study be. 

What then, are the truths, the phenomena, in this case, 
reached in Holy Scripture ? We do not propose to classify 
proof texts. We shall simply state them as the great body of 
Christians in all times have received them, and indeed, as—one 
point excepted—we suppose our Reviewer would accept them. 

1. There is but one God. 

2. To the Father are ascribed all the attributes of this 
Godhead. 

3. To the Son are ascribed the same attributes, e. g.: Eter- 
nity, Omniscience, &c.; and the same works and worship. 

4, The same thing holds true of the Holy Ghost. 

Up to this point, as we have intimated, we imagine our 
Reviewer will go with us. For his objections do not seem to 
lie against what he is pleased to call “‘a triad of Christian 
sanctities,” and he can worship the Son and Holy Ghost as 
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well as the Father, and that, without any intimation that he 
distinguishes between Latria and Dulia, offering the former 
to the Father only, and the latter to the Son and Holy Spirit. 

But when we come to assert that, 

5. The Father, Son and Holy Ghost, have each distinct per- 
sonal characteristics and agencies attributed to them, then we 
suppose he will enter his denial, and take the field at once. 
Here, however, we shall not argue the point in extenso ; what 
we are doing just now, is to state the phenomena which Catho- 
lic theologians find in the Sacred Scriptures. Special points 
can be defended, if at all, when they are denied. 

Now, it may be asserted, in reference to these truths, that 
they cannot be harmonized and reconciled with each other. 
In that case, however, the Scriptures themselves are given up 
as hopelessly contradictory and discordant, and with such a 
method of disposing of the question, we are not, at present, 
concerned, 

Suppose, on the other hand, we attempt to harmonize and 
adjust them. Then, in the outset, there is one plain principle 
that must be accepted and acted on. No view of the case can 
be admitted, which begins by ignoring or neglecting any one of 
the truths to be dealt with. They must al/ be provided for, or 
else nothing has been accomplished, and no result reached. 

In what modes, then, has the adjustment been attempted ? 
In four, and actually, in no more. 

1. Tritheism, asserting three independent, self existent Dei- 
ties, accepted the last four truths, but denied, or at least 
passed by, the first. 

2. Arianism and Macedonianism,—we class them together 
because the method was in each the same—denying the proper 
Deity of the Son and Holy Ghost, acknowledged three of the 
truths revealed, but rejected the second and third. It is, how- 
ever, worthy of note, that Arianism, with all its pretended zeal 
for the Divine Unity, did, by asserting the creation of the Son 
and then challenging for Him the worship of man, virtually 
and yet distinctly commit itself to Polytheism. 

3. Sabellianism, asserting a mere variety of name, in which 
the one personality was, under one set of conditions, called the 
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Father, under another the Son, and under another still, the 
Holy Ghost, accepted the first four truths, but denied the fifth. 

We have not taken into the account modern Socinianism, 
which by a most ingenious pravity, has contrived to take up 
into itself all these forms of error, the first only excepted, and 
to add some choice morsels of its own. It involves, however, 
no new principles. 

Now, clearly, none of these modes of reconcilement and ad- 
justment meet the case. They deny or else pass by, one or 
more of the revealed phenomena, and therefore they fail, and 
stand self condemned. 

4. Not so the Catholic Doctrine of the Trinity as expressed 
in the Nicene Symbol. That accepts and provides for all that 
God has revealed. It denies nothing. It ignores nothing. It 
harmonizes all, And therefore it is, logically, the only alter- 
native—the premises being admitted, which here, we simply, as 
we have said, state without arguing—from rejecting the Holy 
Scriptures. And such, we verily believe, it will sooner or later 
be found. 

It holds to the Unity of God ; “I believe in OnE God.” It 
professes the proper Divinity of the Father, ‘“‘God the Father 
Almighty ;” of the Son, ‘“ One Lord, Jesus Christ, . . . being of 
one substance with the Father ;” and of the Holy Ghost, “ the 
Holy Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of Life.” It sets forth the 
distinct personality of these three ; of the Son, “ begotten of 
His Father, before all worlds, . . . God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, Begotten not made ;” and of the Holy 
Ghost, ‘‘ Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son.” And 
it uses, in these two last extracts, what all deniers from Arius 
down have ever been clamoring for, the words of Scripture. 

Again we say, we by no means assert that this inductive 
process was to be gone through by every individual before 
he could have the Doctrine brought to him. The Church all 
along—this assertion will be considered almost immediately— 
preached and professed the Doctrine; and at the same time she 
never shrunk—the pure Church never has shrunk—from appeal- 
ing to the Scriptures, and bidding all her children to search them 
whether these things were so. And thus, while she avoided 

VOL, XIII,—NO, III, 39 
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the popish whirlpool of oral tradition, she did not dash herself 
upon the rock of a licentious individualism. 

We turn now to our Reviewer’s second line of argument, his 
ecclesiastical line, as it may be called. His position here is 
quite analogous to the one we have just been considering. It 
amounts to this; that the Doctrine of the Tripersonality was 
‘unknown to the ante-Nicene Church! That even Nice did not 
‘affirm the consubstantiality of the Holy Ghost! And, in a 
word, that Nice, in 325, and Constantinople, in 381, developed 
-and set forth an entirely new Doctrine of the Trinity! Our 
Reviewer, moreover, professes great reverence for the ante-Ni- 
-cene Church, and does not object to what he terms “the 
‘Christian Doctrine embodied in the Trinity,” but only to the 
‘‘ forced construction of that Doctrine” in the Creeds of Nice 
and Constantinople. This sudden reverence for the Primitive 
‘Church, reversing as it does all the ordinary traditions of the 
elder Unitarianism, is somewhat startling. We are glad, how- 
ever, to recognize it as a hopeful sign. 

We ask for proof of this strange assertion as to the Faith of 
the Early Church, and its entire difference from that professed 
at Nice, and as before, we find it in the allegation that the ex- 
-act Nicene and Constantinopolitan phraseology is not found in 
the early writers. Now, even if we admitted this—and of 
‘course no scholar will admit it without many and important 
-qualifications—the case would not be made out for our Re- 
viewer. Does a new word of necessity imply a new idea, or a 
new doctrine ? Does the addition of a term, and that term 
intended to meet what was believed, at least, to be an existing 
error, involve the assertion of something not believed, and in- 
‘deed not known, before ? Suppose a person reading the A pos- 
tle’s Creed, “I believe in God,” and then turning to the Nicene, 
“<T believe in one God,” should, thereupon, gravely argue, that, 
anterior to the Council of Nice, the Unity of God was not 
held as a fundamental of the Faith, and that the Council of 
Nice first affirmed it. It would be just as sensible, cogent, and 
conclusive a style of argument, as that which our Reviewer 
and his confréres are adopting. 

But, it may be said, ‘‘Your illustration is not a fair one. On 
turning to the Doctors of the Early Church, we find them all 
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declaring their belief in the Unity of God. And the precise 
allegation which we make, is, that these same Doctors do not 
recognize, or assert any belief in the Trinity professed at Nice.” 
Very well. This allegation, again, we deny just as precisely 
and distinctly as language will enable us to do it. And we in- 
vite our readers to consider the fact as to the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers, and then to bear with us, while we say a few words as to 
what the Councils of Nice and Constantinople really did un- 
dertake to do, in the matter of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 
Correct views on these points are of vast importance, in more 
directions than one. They correct, as well Popish fallacies, as 
such crude speculations as these before us. 

We ask attention, here, to some historical facts, which will 
show that our Reviewer’s position as to the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers is by no means new, and has been most thoroughly re- 
futed. During the middle portions of the seventeenth century, 
various attacks were made on the Doctrine of the Trinity ; 
some by Socinians, others by Arians, and one by a Papist. 
The Socinians, as they have generally done, confined themselves 
to the argument from the Scriptures, and gave little or no 
weight to the testimony of the Early Church. The Arians— 
like Courcelles [Curcelleeus] for instance—endeavored to make 
much of the early Doctors, asserting that the Nicene Doctrine 
was unknown to them. Petavius [Petau] the Jesuit, made 
identically the same assertion, though with a different purpose. 
For, while the object of the Arians was to overthrow the Ni- 
cene Definitions which they rejected, that of Petavius was to 
exalt the authority of the Council that set forth the Defini- 
tions which he accepted, and thereby to advance the Romish 
view of a General Council, and so to sustain the claims of the 
Council of Trent. Our readers, however, will observe, that the 
positions of the Arians of the seventeenth century, of the Jes- 
uit Doctor, and of the Unitarian Quarterly of 1860, concern- 
ing the ante-Nicene Doctors, are identical. 

In answer to the erroneous speculations of his times, Bish- 
op—then Doctor—Bull, published at Oxford, in 1685, his De- 
Jensio Fidei Nicene, in which these assertions were trium- 
phantly disposed of. Now, it is not perhaps to be expected, 
that this work of a humble Bishop and Doctor of the 
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Church of England, can be known within that inner and se- 
rene circle of lofty intelligences in which our Reviewer is sup- 
posed to move. But it is none the less true that it, and his 
Judicium Ecclesie Catholice, published in 1694, have been 
acknowledge. by Protestants and Papists alike, as the grand 
store-houses of information on this momentous topic. These 
historical facts we take to be of some value; and we need 
hardly add, that Bishop Bull is not demolished by the Christ- 
ian Examiner of March, 1860. 

And now, how is the question as to the ante-Nicene Doctors 
to be settled ? Why in the very simplest way possible ; a way, 
which, unless to a man obstinately bent on advocating a fallacy 
because he can defend himself in no other way, is as clear and 
satisfactory as a mathematical demonstration. The mere terms 
employed are not the only things to be considered. Far from 
it. We take the ideas which those terms express, and surely 
an ordinary intelligence can then decide whether the ante-Ni- 
cene Doctors set forth those ideas or not. 

Let us take one term in illustration, the famous word Omoou- 
sion, in which was asserted the Consubstantiality of the Son. 
We are not writing a tractate in Doctrinal Theology, and can- 
not, therefore, give pages of extracts. But we challenge con- 
tradiction to the statement, that, beginning with Clement of 
Rome, and Ignatius, and coming down through Justin Martyr 
and the Apologists, through Ireneeus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Tertullian, Origen, Cyprian, the Dionysii, Gregory the Won- 
der Worker, the six Bishops of the Council of Antioch held 
against Paul of Samosata, there is a line of testimony to the 
universal belief in the Consubstantiality of the Son with the 
Father, that no hardihood of denial can overthrow, no inge- 
nuity of a perverse sophistry can undermine. There it stands, 
the recorded Faith of Christendom, just as certain, just as 
sure, as the e pur si muove of Galileo. 

We do not, of course, assert that there will all along be 
found the same exactness of statement, the same carefulness in 
terminology. Increased exactness and carefulness are just 
what we should expect, from the very conditions of the case. 
They grow naturally, and indeed necessarily, out of the pro- 
gress of controversy. But he would be a scholar, so shallow 
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and superficial as scarcely to deserve the name, who should 
mistake a more logical statement or a more guarded defini- 
tion of an old belief, for the assertion of a doctrine, new and 
before unheard of. We content ourselves with the instance 
alleged above, not because we might not say as much of all 
the rejected portions of the two Symbols, but simply because 
time and space are failing us, and pass on to our last topic. 

Endless confusion has arisen in reference to the Definitions 
of Nice—we again, for the sake of clearness, take a single in- 
stance, though, as will readily be seen, the principles insisted on 
have a wide application—from neglecting to consider a very 
simple preliminary question ; 7. e., what did the Council un- 
dertake to do ; under what circumstancees ; and in what way ?’ 

A doctrine had been broached which, it was charged, was 
new and erroneous, and the Council undertook to settle the 
controversy which had arisen. And how was it to be settled ? 
Why, by affirming the old Faith, in a more logical way it 
might be, in a more exact and guarded terminology, but still 
the old Faith. To testify, therefore, and not to excogitate, 
was the great work. Terms might be discussed and doubted 
of, but the Faith was witnessed to. Athanasius is surely a 
competent witness here, and he shows that this idea of the 
Council’s work is no after-thought. For, in his Tractate De 
Decretis, &c., he says, speaking of the terms “ of one sub- 
stance,” and ‘ consubstantial,” ‘‘ They [the Nicene Fathers] 
did not excogitate these words, as these [the Arians] object, 
but received them from others more ancient than themselves.” 
And then he goes on to prove against the Arians of his day, 
what Bishop Bull thirteen centuries later proved against Arian 
and Jesuit, the antiquity of the Doctrine which this terminol- 
ogy expresses. 

And so, too, the Council of Constantinople, in its Synodal 
Letter, says, that the Fathers there assembled ‘ pronounced 
some short Definitions, ratifying the Faith of the Nicene 
Fathers, and anathematizing the heresies which have sprung: 
up, contrary to it.” They allude especially, of course, to the 
Macedonian denial of the Holy Ghost, and clearly do not sup-- 
pose that they are adding anything new to the Nicene Symbol. 
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To guard old truth, then, not to assert new, to testify to an- 
cient doctrine, not to excogitate novelties, was the purpose of 
the Councils so much talked about, so little understood. Had 
this plain fact been kept in view, what pages of Socinian argu- 
mentation against their Definitions, of Popish advocacy of 
Conciliar infallibility, and the doctrine of Development, might 
have remained unwritten! How readily might men have seen, 
that their venerable Symbols, though not the utterances of in- 
fallible Judges, were the sufficient and unfailing testimony of 
competent Witnesses ! 

One word we take leave to say in conclusion. With the 
wonted conceit of the school of writers which he represents, 
the Reviewer, though condescending to say something of what 
he is pleased to call the “ Doctrine of the Tripersonality,” 
still treats it as a thing utterly obsolete and entirely given up 
by scholars, How obsolete, we should be glad toknow! A 
few score of Unitarian Congregations are no more the Christ- 
ian world, than the nine tailors of Toovey street were the peo- 
ple of England. Given up by what scholars? By those 
whose training in theology begins and ends with that extraor- 
dinary curriculum set forth by the Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. We do not charge this insufferable conceit on the Uni- 
tarian Communion, Far fromit. We gladly recognize among 
its members, earnest, humble-minded men, who have revolted, 
not from the Catholic Doctrines of Grace, but from Tritheistic 
and Calvinistic perversions of them ; men, whom we should de- 
light to honor, and to whom we could listen with all respect. 
But there is, in that Communion, a school, to which we have 
just alluded, whose conceit is as intolerable as its range is lim- 
ited ; a school, made up of men, who are forever saying, 

“ How blest are we that are not simple men; 
Yet nature might have made us such as these, 
Therefore we will not disdain.” 

Such men, indeed, are everywhere. But the Unitarianism of 
Massachusetts seems to have nursed them into an exuberant 
and gigantic growth, hitherto unequalled. And it behooves 
the better portion of that Communion no longer to permit such 
persons to thrust themselves before the world, as its accredited 
representatives. 
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Art. VI—DR. CRAIK’S DISCOURSE ON THE UNION. 


The Union. National and State Sovereignty alike essential to 
American Liberty. A Discourse delivered in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, at the Capitol in Frankfort, 
Ky., December 9, 1859. By the Rev. James Craik, D. D. 


Ir is truly refreshing, in these days of intemperate party 
strife and rancorous sectional animosities, to occasionally hear 
the clear, clarion, notes of genuine patriotism. Our noble 
country rolls on in its stately course of wonderful prosperity. 
Our people, happy and contented, live together, securely and 
contentedly, enjoying the blessings of a government, the ob- 
ject both of their pride and their affection ; whilst our poli- 
ticians, as a class, intent upon the accomplishment of sectional 
advantages, or petty personal purposes, seem utterly uncon- 
scious of the mighty interests which they are jeopardizing, and 
rush madly on in their selfish career, sometimes shaking to its 
deep foundations the splendid edifice which our forefathers 
erected, at such a precious cost of labor and of blood. 

We say, our politicians as a class ; for we have no doubt 
that many an honest man, in the mighty legion of office-hold- 
ers, office-hunters, and office-fillers, is conscientiously devoting 
his best energies to the promotion of the true interests of his 
country, as he understands them. But it is undoubtedly true 
that the trade of politics is demoralizing in its influence upon 
its votaries, and that its votaries, in the mass, are demoralized 
by it. The theory of our forefathers, that Government is es- 
tablished solely for the good of the people,—that offices are 
created simply as the working instruments of the machine,— 
and that the best man for the place is the only principle of the 
selection of officers,—this beautiful theory of the working of a 
virtuous Republic has long since practically passed away, and 
by modern politicians has, probably, scarcely been heard of as 
a historical fact ; whilst, in its place, has been substituted the 
modern notion, that Government is a fat goose, which, at the 
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behests of party, it is quite right to pick incontinently ; that 
offices are instituted for the benefit of office-holders, and that 
they are fit subjects of compensation for party services, to be 
conferred irrespective of the fitness of the recipients for the 
performance of their duties—spoils, in fact, of party conquer- 
ors, to be distributed, as rewards, not only amongst the officers 
and soldiers of the conquering army, but also amongst the fol- 
lowers and sutlers of the camp. We speak in no partizan 
spirit. We fear, indeed, that all parties, at the present day, 
occupy this one common platform, and deem their political ex- 
istence dependent upon standing boldly upright upon all its 
planks. 

It must not be supposed, however, that we are insensible to 
the truth that parties are essential to the working of any re- 
presentative Government. On the contrary, we are quite sensi- 
ble that single men can do nothing, as individuals, acting each 
by himself, towards moulding, or controlling, the great com- 
mon mind of the people. This fact is palpable and undenia- 
ble. The gregarious, thinking mass ought to be, and must be, 
both consulted and directed, and can only be thus consulted 
and directed, by organized effort; and such organized ef- 
fort, by whatever name it may be called, is, in fact, 
Party. And we freely admit, that, as all parties, to be of any 
value, must both profess, and possess, some definite national 
principles of action, it must follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that all of those important political positions, which control 
the working of the Governmental Political Machine, should be 
occupied by persons holding those political principles, and ear- 
nestly intent upon carrying them out in practice. This is ex- 
pedient, right, necessary. The Infinite miud, alone, is capa- 
ble of so arranging antagonistic mental forces, as to constitute 
them efficient instruments in working out harmonious results ; 
finite man must be content to employ harmonious wills, and 
concurrent minds, to effect his purposes. 

As Christian patriots, we may justly recognize these reason- 
able claims of party, whilst we deplore the demoralization 
which debases a just principle by making it the pretext, and 
even the necessary reason, for a practice which is subversive of 
all self respect in the appointing power, and of all virtue in 
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the people. If we have not too highly colored our picture of 
the present demoralized condition of party principles, and we 
verily believe that we have not, then how justly may we reiter- 
ate the sentiment with which we commenced, that we wel- 
come, from our inmost soul, every voice of genuine patriotism, 
calling upon us to recognize our bonds of common brotherhood, 
our glorious privileges as a freeborn people, and our common 
duties as a nation, charged with the sacred trust of perpetuat- 
ing and perfecting those splendid institutions for the self-gov- 
ernment of man, which have so long continued to be both the 
wonder and the admiration of the world. 

For this reason do we welcome the Discourse whose title we 
have placed at the head of our Article ; and gladly would we 
see the example of its reverend author imitated by others of 
his brethren, both in the Church and amongst all denomina- 
tions of Christians around us, in thus, with a statesman’s eye, 
carefully studying the sacred Charter of our Nationality, and, 
with a Christian pen, describing (in an appropriate manner 
and place,) the common privileges conferred by it, and depict- 
ing the awful consequences which would necessarily flow from 
even an attempt at its destruction. 

We religiously believe that this great instrument is a Heaven- 
directed compilation, and that it embodies a more profound 
insight into the practical wants of a great people, more tho- 
rough appreciation of all of the rights of man which can be 
secured by human Government, and a wiser provision of the 
appropriate political machinery for securing those rights, than 
was ever before exhibited by the minds of mortal men. Be- 
lieving this, and sympathizing most sincerely with the objects 
of our reverend author, we would not say a word to detract 
from the salutary influence of his Address. His earnest, hon- 
est zeal in the cause, is worthy of all praise. His eloquent ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the people, can scarcely fail to 
awaken sympathetic feelings in every part of our common 
country. And his scathing rebukes of sectional animosities 
and strifes ought to create such a nationality of feeling, and 
of objects, as to erase forever from the minds of our people all 
thoughts of geographical lines of demarcation. We hail him 
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heartily, therefore, as a faithful, earnest, eloquent, and power- 
ful, codperator in the great work of perpetuating our Nation- 
ality ; and if, in the examination which we propose to make of 
some of the facts, positions, and principles of this Address, 
we shall be found to differ essentially from the reverend author, 
we beg both him, and our readers, to believe that we express our 
dissent, simply because we are so fully persuaded that our com- 
mon object is the cause of truth, and that truth can only be 
permanently established by just reasoning upon actual facts. 

Our Author prefaces his argument with a brief, but felici- 
tous, vindication of his position as a Minister of Christ, in 
making such an Address, and with a clear, and statesmanlike 
reference to the peculiar position of our people, educated by the 
circumstances of the times to a practical appreciation of the 
true principles of human liberty and human rights. He then 
concisely states the absolute necessity of some government for 
man, and the inevitable evils of absolute governments, and the 
gradual growth, out of the experience of men, of limited con- 
stitutional Governments. He styles these Governments, “ lim- 
ited,” ‘‘ complicated,” “mixed,” and lays it down as their 
principle, 

“That the vast powers necessary to constitute an efficient civil Government shall 
be so divided between a number of distinct and independent depositaries, and the 
interests and feelings of these several holders of the sovereign power shall be so 
various and contrariant, that they may check and restrain each other, when either 
wishes to do harm, and only combine, and move harmoniously together, when they 
are striving to carry out the legitimate purposes of government.” 

And further on, he remarks, that 

“The framers of the Federal Constitution undoubtedly intended to construct 
every part of their work upon this admirable principle.” 

Assuming this to be the principle upon which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is established, our Author proceeds 
from this stand-point to discuss the powers granted by the in- 
strument, and the restraints upon State jurisdiction contained 
in it, (taking various positions in the course of his argument 
to which we propose, by and by, to refer,) and, after insisting 
that the antagonism of the separate authority of the General 
and State Governments is the true conservative element of the 
Constitution, concludes with an appeal, powerful, eloquent and 
argumentative, against all attempts, fanatical on one side, or 
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selfish on the other, to alter or destroy our great Charter of 
Liberty. 

We do not propose, in the first instance, more particularly to 
follow out the course of argument of our Author, but rather, 
taking his Address as the text for our remarks, to express our 
views of the real principle of our Federal Government, and of 
the conservative elements contained in it; and then, afterward, 
to discuss some of the facts and positions taken by him as 
bearing upon our mutual duties and relations, as fellow citizens 
of one Republic. 

Our Author (page 10 of the Address), would seem to divide 
all Governments into two classes, viz.: “simple” and ‘ com- 
plicated.” In the first class, he evidently includes pure Mon- 
archy, Aristocracy and Democracy ; all of which he equally 
styles “‘despotisms.” And in the second class he comprises all 
limited Governments, and styles them, as we have before re- 
marked, “limited,” “complicated” and “mixed.” It would, 
very probably, have saved him from, what we deem, the great 
error of his argument, had he given to our Government its 
other proper and distinctive appellation of ‘ Constitutional ;” 
and had he, then, carefully studied the all-important meaning 
of that appellation. 

Our Government is, emphatically, a Constitutional Repub- 
lic ; and in endeavoring to discover the true principle upon 
which it is founded, it is important to know that it is the only 
Supreme Government which has ever existed in the history of 
our race, which claimed no power, except such as is conferred 
by its charter of creation. All other Supreme Governments 
claim the right to exercise all power, from which they are not 
restrained by a Constitution or Grant, from themselves; ours 
claims only to exercise such powers as are granted to it. 

The Government of Great Britain, for instance, (which, next 
to ours, is the nearest known approach to a Sovereignty with 
an effective Constitution,) is only a limited Government, in so 
far as the Crown has granted to the people specified privileges. 
The Legislative power is absolute, and physical impossibilities 
constitute its only limitation, whilst the Judiciary is subject 
to Parliament only. This Constitution may, with great sem- 
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blance of truth, be said to be founded upon the principle laid 
down by our Author. King, Lord, and Commons, are mutually 
a check upon each other, and constitute the only opposing 
forces, each, to the absolutism of the others. But the differ- 
ence between that Constitution, and ours, is radical and com- 
plete. The Executive, Legislative and Judicial Departments 
of our Government are each invested with certain specified 
powers, which relate exclusively to international affairs, and to 
the intercourse of citizens of different States with each other ; 
every power bestowed will be found, upon examination, to fall 
within that scope, and no other. In the due exercise of these 
powers each Department is, expressly, made Supreme and un- 
controllable ; but any action of either the Executive or Legis- 
lative Department, beyond those powers, is utterly void, as 
being done without jurisdiction. Ample provision is made for 
the peaceable punishment of the Executive for any wilful 
abuse, or breach, of his powers ; and the Judiciary corrects un- 
constitutional legislation by its simple fiat of annihilation, 
The Judiciary, it is true, is not, and from the nature of the 
case, could not be, subject to review ; but any action by it, in 
an individual case, which may be deemed to extend its juris- 
diction beyond the intentions of the people, can be corrected, 
by an express provision, in a peaceable alteration of the Con- 
stitution, and such alteration the Judiciary is utterly powerless 
to prevent. 

This then is the theory of our General Government, and 
this is the principle upon which it is founded. A National 
Government for the management, solely, of our international 
affairs, and the intercommunication of the citizens of different 
States with each other; supreme within the scope of its 
granted powers ; and subject to peaceable and efficient reme- 
dies for any undue assumption of powers not granted, or any 
abuse of its actual powers. 

We claim that it is not, when duly appreciated, “very in- 
tricate and complicated upon paper ;” but that, on the con- 
trary, it is simple and plain, embracing, of necessity, many 
provisions, since the powers it was intended to convey are 
enormous in extent, and of vital consequence ; but combining 
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these powers into one beautiful and harmonious whole. What 
can so emphatically prove this as its quiet and triumphantly 
successful action in peace and in war; first supporting and 
sustaining an infant Nation, struggling for a precarious exist- 
ence ; then regulating and controlling the growing strength of 
@ young giant power, until finally, that power, in the full vigor 
of an early, but ripe maturity,—acknowledging no superior by 
land or by sea, a sovereign amongst sovereigns—can now 
proudly point to the great Charter of its Liberty, as the un- 
shattered and unchanged constitution of its being. 

We do not contend that our venerated Constitution is ab- 
solutely perfect, or that it will so govern man as to make him 
perfect. There is, and can be, but oneperfect government; and 
that, the direct handiwork of the Almighty, has now, for more 
than six thousand years, been exerting its silent, steady and 
patient influence upon the stubborn hearts and wills of our 
fallen race ; and we must all admit that we are still very far 
from perfection. Let us not then expect too much from our 
Government, and we shall be the less likely to complain of im- 
perfections which are inseparable from the works of man, and 
to clamor for changes without knowing whether they will mar, 
or improve our enviable condition. 

But we do most emphatically deny that the theory of our 
Government has, in any just sense of the term, proved a 
failure. We regretted extremely to read all that portion of 
our Author’s Address, from the 11th to the 16th pages inclu- 
sive, in which he labors to establish that it has so proved, and 
also to show that the Constitution was not the creative work of 
the Convention which framed it. What we have already said 
we trust has tended to show that there has been no failure in 
this great and beautiful theory, and we propose directly to 
consider the other point, the true paternity of the Instrument. 
But the gravity and importance of the charge as to its failure 
requires that we should first more fully consider it, and the 
arguments adduced to support it. 

The charge is, that the Constitutional checks and guards 
provided to restrain the Government, and the several Depart- 
ments of it, within their prescribed limits, have proved a fail- 
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ure. And what now, we ask, in all candor, of our Author, and 
of our readers, are the facts of history to support this charge ? 

The Executive authority has been wielded by fifteen persons, 

-and in the exercise of its great powers, nearly all of these have 
performed acts which encountered at the time the deadly hos- 
tility of a powerful opposition, and certainly, in one case, of a 
large majority also of the people of the United States ; and that 
too upon the question of the Constitutional power of the Pres- 
ident in the premises. No impediment ever existed to the ex- 
ercise of the power of impeachment on the part of his accu- 
sers, and yet in what case was a President ever impeached, and 
tried, or in what instance did the Court, for the trial of im- 
peachments, ever fail to perform its duty ? Nay, which of the 
‘Presidential acts, that was the most vilified at the time, can 
be pointed to, which has not since become a general favorite 
with the people? Time certainly does work wonders, and not 
the least wonderful of its effects has been exhibited, in its ope- 
ration upon “ the sober, second thoughts of the people !” 

Again. Congress, in the exercise of its powers, has passed 
mumerous laws, upon subjects over which there were grave 
‘doubts in respect to its jurisdiction ? The subjects of legisla- 
tion have been of such absorbing interest in themselves, or of 
such vital importance to sections of the country, or classes of 
the people, that the law has encountered the hottest opposi- 
tion to its passage, and the most obstinate and persevering re- 
‘sistance to its execution. The august tribunal, entrusted by 
the Constitution with the discharge of this most delicate and 
responsible duty, has never shrunk from its post, or wavered 
in its course; and much as the opinions of individual members of 
the Court have been criticized, and even sometimes maligned, 
‘the solemn decision of the Couri, upon the Constitutionality 
of the law, has met with universal obedience, and its correct- 
ness has seldom afterwards been doubted or denied. 

The Supreme Court, our Author says, “is in a very slight 
degree, if at all, a political institution.” Most happily this is 
‘so. And deeply do we always regret, when, by contrivance 
of politicians, mere partisan questions are submitted to 

its decision. Partisans do not seek to be convinced, but to 
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win: and the clear atmosphere of pure and simple reason is, 
therefore, poorly calculated to satisfy their aspirations. But 
we submit, that this fact is a very inconclusive argument to 
show, that the Court has failed to perform the duties assigned 
to it by the Constitution. Its inability to enforce its Decrees 
isa mere phantom of the imagination of our Author ; for, 
nearly a century of actual experience has demonstrated the 
fact, that all of its mandates are instantly obeyed, without even, 
in a single instance, calling for a shadow of coercion. 

Where then is the failure in the Theory of our Government ? 
We insist that there is none. On the contrary, we claim that 
it is one of the most powerful arguments to be used in advo- 
cating, with the people, a continued love for, and constancy in 
maintaining, the Constitution, that its practical working has, 
day by day, made the fact more apparent, that its principle is in 
exact accordance with the wants of the people; and that, 
beautiful as it is as a paper compilation, its true merit con- 
sists in the perfect adaptation of its working qualities to bind 
together, in harmonious unity, the people of a continent, leay- 
ing to their own home State institutions, the care and manage- 
ment of those diversified domestic interests, which a distant 
government can never fully understand, or duly administer. 

In our discussion of this question of failure in theory, it 
will be perceived that we have not examined the arguments 
used by our Author in its support. We could not do so with- 
out destroying the unity of our own argument, inasmuch as 
we differ in toto in our views of what that theory is. Jus- 
tice to him and to ourselves, however, requires that we should 
now take a cursory glance at his arguments. And, with all 
respect, we think we shall be able to show that if his argu- 
ment does not confute itself upon this point, it is at least fal- 
Jacious and inconclusive. And we preface our examination by 
saying, that we have hoped, in our argument, and do hope, in 
this examination, to demonstrate his error, because we think 
that the positions taken by him, and his arguments in support 
of them, are directly calculated to weaken confidence in, and 
destroy respect and affection for, the Constitution. 
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At page 10, we find “sovereignty” defined to be, the pow- 
ers vested in a government. 

At page 12, we read, 

“That sovereignty resides ultimately in the people, is a principle which lies at 
the foundation, perhaps, of all Governments, certainly of all popular Governments.” 

And farther down upon the same page, we find our own Gov- 
ernment spoken of as one, 

“In which the ordinary powers and attributes of sovereignty were designed to 
be vested exclusively in the great body of the people, to be by them directly and 
habitually exercised, in the ordinary administration of affairs.” 

And again, on pages 14 and 15, it is said, 

“ So far, then, as the action of the Federal Government alone is concerned, the 
majority of the people of the whole Union is the sovereign power, the actual Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and our system is, therefore, looking to that Gov- 
ernment alone, a simple Democracy.” 

We bring these extracts, (not garbled, but expressing the 
full meaning of our Author in the place where they appear,) 
into juxtaposition, for the purpose of showing that, according 
to his own expressed views of the design of the framers of the 
Constitution, he fails to show a failure in its Theory, as he 
understands it ; but, on the contrary, that, if he is right in his 
statement of the practical resuit of its working, it has, in 
practice, simply fulfilled the design of its framers. It seems 
indeed most palpable that our Author, in thus defining the 
design of the framers of the Constitution, emphatically either 
contradicts himself, or stultifies the Convention ; for, in the 
first place, (page 11,) he informs us, that 

“The framers of the Federal Constitution undoubtedly intended to construct every 
part of their work upon this admirable principle, that the vast powers, necessary to 
constitute an efficient civil government, shall be so divided between a number of dis- 

inct and independent depositaries, and the interests and feelings of these several 
holders of the sovereign power shall be so various and contrariant, that they may 
check and restrain each other, when either wishes to do harm, and only combine 
and move harmoniously together, when they are striving to carry out the legiti- 
mate purposes of Government.” 

And then, on the very next page, he describes our system of 
Government as one, 

“Tn which the ordinary powers and attributes of sovereignty were designed to be 


vested in the great body of the people, to be by them directly and habitually exer- 
cised in the ordinary administration of affairs.” 
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The two positions seem to be diametrically opposite. And 
if, as we have cited from him, (page 15 of the Address,) it is 
true that “ the action of the Federal Government” has merely 
carried out the design expressed in the latter extract, then 
principle and practice have simply gone on harmoniously to- 
gether. 

But our object is to show here the fallacy of the argument 
of our Author, that, in fact, there has been a failure in the 
practical operation of the principle of the Constitution, as an- 
nounced, page 11 of the Address. He asks, somewhat trium- 
phantly, “‘ does the great fact which we have announced in re- 
gard to the practical working of American Institutions, require 
to be proved?” We answer, most emphatically, it undoubt- 
edly does! And as he seems to be of the same opinion, let us 
see how he proceeds to prove it. 

We admit fully that things are things, and that names do 
not alter them. If our Government has in fact become a Despot- 
ism, the name of Constitutional Republic will not alter that 
fact. To the proof then of the fact! The argument is opened, 
page 13, by the citation of what is announced to be a fact, 
illustrative of “the change that has passed upon a part of our 
system.” We cite, verbatim, our Author’s statement : 


“The first officer of our Government was designed to be chosen by the mature 
wisdom of Electoral Colleges, composed of men selected from the body of the people 
on account of their experience, judgment, and integrity. So many separate and 
independent bodies, thus admirably constituted, were deemed to be the best possi- 
ble provision for the safe and wise discharge of the most difficult and dangerous 
feature of a republic, the election of a Chief Magistrate. It is well known that 
under the actual working system, the Electoral Colleges have never been anything 
but cumbrous and superfluous instruments for signifying to the Central Govern- 
ment the choice of the President, already made by the people in their primary as-- 
semblies. And it is very probable that the majority of the voters do not know 
that there is any such intermediate machinery, composing a part of our Institutions.” 


Now as history informs us that the voice of the whole Na- 
tion, from the moment of the adoption of the Constitution, 
called upon George Washington as the person, and the only 
person, to be thought of as their first President, it seems to us 
that in connection with this historical truth, a single question 
will be sufficient to show the fallacy of the argument founded 
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upon his asserted “fact.” Suppose that, in “ the mature wis- 
dom of the Electoral Colleges,” they had disregarded the known 
wishes and will of the people, and had elected some John 
Brown as President, does any one believe that the aforesaid 
John Brown would have been permitted to organize the Gov- 
ernment ? 

In our judgment, “the cumbrous and superfluous instru- 
ments” are quite as likely in 1860 to elect a man, (if they elect 
at all,) who is not the choice of the whole people, as they were 
in 1788. And we greatly fear that, if any change has been 
wrought in the working of this part of the political machine, 
the danger is, that it will be found to be, that Electoral Colle- 
ges may hereafter elect upon the principle of outside partisan 
pressure, rather than from an over-anxious desire to fulfil the 
wishes of the people. We greatly doubt both the principle 
and the fact asserted by our Author. We do not believe 
that the framers of the Constitution intended to provide ma- 
chinery for the election of a President who was not the choice 
of the people. And we are quite sure that there has been no 
increase of virtuous respect for the will of the people on the 
part of Electoral Colleges. 

Weare no special advocates of the “‘ cumbrous and superflu- 
ous” Electoral Colleges, and think that it, not improbably, would 
have been as well to have left them out of the machine, but, 
we insist, that in their practical working, they have never yet 
failed to perform any conservative functions which were ex- 
pected from them. 

The remainder of the argument of our Author consists in ; 
First, the assertion of the fact, that “‘the Lower House of 
Congress, and the President, as the immediate representatives 
of the people, are at once prepared to register and execute the 
decrees of a popular majority ;” (an assertion which the nume- 
rous unpopular laws passed by Congress, and the constant 
“vetoes of the President,” would seem to render sufficiently 
doubtful to require some proof in its support). Second, the 
suggestion that the Senate, although conservative in its con- 
struction, may still be found to be composed of a sufficient 
number of men too timid, or too fallible, to be relied upon to 
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support the rights of their States ; (a possible weakness, which 
the actual conduct of Senators for eighty years past is not well 
calculated to make us believe to be so probable, as to be deemed 
imminently dangerous.) And lastly, that the Supreme Court 
is not to be relied upon, because it is not to any considerable 
extent a political institution ; can only decide upon such cases 
as may be submitted to its jurisdiction ; and is powerless to 
enforce its Decrees ; (this last position we have already fully 
answered in another place.) 

We have honestly intended to state fairly the whole argu- 
ment of our Author, and we believe that we have done so. 
And we confidently submit that it does not establish the con- 
clusions which he deduces from it; viz: that so far as the 
construction of the General Government alone is concerned, its 
conservative elements are a complete failure ; and that so far 
as its action alone is concerned, it is “‘a Simple Democracy, 
as dangerous to liberty as any other Despotism.” 

Indeed, we would gladly think that our Author uses lan- 
guage on this subject much stronger than he intended, were 
it not that he over and over again reiterates the assertion, 
and, at each subsequent time, with an increased emphasis. And 
we soon find, in the development of his pet idea of what he 
deems the real conservative principle of our governmental sys- 
tem, the reason for the emphasis with which he denies the ex- 
istence of any other. Indeed, he prefaces the development of 
his idea by informing us that he states “‘ the fact of our actual 
condition in order that we may see our consequent duties and 
perform them.” The deep, dark, shades of all other figures 
upon the canvass are intended, by their contrast, to give the 
greater prominence and effect to the one object, which he is 
about to produce and to clothe in colors of brilliant light. 

It seems not to have occurred to him that he might have al- 
ready proved too much, and that he was now producing a con- 
servative principle, and was endeavoring to persuade us to 
cherish and sustain it, for the purpose of preserving an utterly 
worthless System of Government. If the Union is indeed 
such an utter failure both in theory and in practice, in itself 
considered, as our Author asserts, would it not follow as a rea- 
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sonable conclusion, that the “fanatics of the North,” the 
“‘gasconading politicians of the South,” “the little men in 
Congress, who shake their fists in each other’s faces,” are not, 
after all, wholly reprehensible in demanding an Union estab- 
lished upon a better theory, and which will prove more whole- 
some in practice ? 

Now, as we believe that “The Union” is a union of States, 
and a Unity of Sovereignty, and that both were created by, 
and are dependent upon, the Constitution, and that, as a Gov- 
ernment, it is the best ever devised by man ; and as we further 
believe that State Sovereignty is an essential element of that 
system of Government, we propose to devote the remainder of 
our Article to the consideration of the Sovereignty of the 
States, and to the notion of our Author, that it is the only 
conservative element in the Constitution. 

It is a remarkable fact, that every step taken and every act 
performed, in the formation of the Constitution, are not only 
historically attested, but are actually matters of record. Why, 
and by whom, the Constitution was established ? are ques- 
tions to be established solely by reference to the Record. And, 
as the Constitution in direct terms does deprive the States of 
som? portions of the Sovereignty which usually appertains 
to an independent Government, it, in one important point of 
view, is necessary to refer to this record testimony. 

Our Author, page 17, in commencing the discussion of this 
matter, says, ‘‘ the question has often been mooted, whether the 
Federal Government is the creature of the States, or whether 
the States derive their power from the grants and permissions 
of the Federal Constitution ?” The latter clause of this ques- 
tion is quite new to us, and we conclude that it must be the 
result of a slip of the pen in hasty composition, overlooked in 
revision. We understand that the only questions ever mooted 
on the subject have been, whether the Constitution was created 
by the Sovereign States? or by the People of the several 
States ? or by the concurrent act of both ? Our Author con- 
tends, that the several States were never at any time separate 
and Independent Sovereignties : but that a Union has always 
existed between them. We do not quite understand how the 
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undisputed facts of history are reconcilable with his claim upon 
this subject. 

Prior to the Revolution, each Colony possessed its Charter, 
granting to it certain political privileges. These Charters did 
not constitute Sovereignties, nor did the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain was the Sovereignty which ruled them 
all, constitute them United Colonies. 

Then came the Revolutionary contest, when common objects 
and a common interest, united them in a common resistance ; 
but from A. D. 1773, when open resistance to the Crown actu- 
ally commenced, down to the 15th of November 1777, when 
the Articles of Confederation were formed, no common Gov- 
ernment was ever formcd between them. The Congress, which 
sat from Sept. 1774, to March 1781, for mutual deliberation, 
consultation and advice, had no Governmental powers what- 
ever. Each Colony, down to July 4, 1776, and each State 
after that time, acted according to its own discretion, in carry- 
ing out, or not, the recommendation of the Congress. 

The Articles of Confederation undoubtedly formed a quasi 
Government ; but, although this Government had a name 
expressly conferred upon it, viz., the United States of Amer- 
ica, yet, as bearing upon this question of State Sove- 
reignty, it is important to observe, that in all treaties made 
by it, the individual States were always all named as the 
contracting parties ; and the whole instrument bears incontes- 
tible evidence of the fact, that thirteen separate, independent 
Sovereignties were contracting together to mutually surrender 
certain specified sovereign powers for the common good, each 
retaining to itself all others, Thus, throughout the whole in- 
strument, whereever the terms “‘ United States” are employed, 
the word ‘‘ United” is evidently used as a simple adjective, to 
denote States in union with each other, and not as a part of 
the style of the Government. And again, as if this question 
of separate sovereignty was the one question which they were 
all determined to place in the foreground of their admitted, 
and most cherished rights, the agreement commences with, 


“Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction and right, which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States in Congress assembled :” 
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And to render themselves each doubly secure in this partic- 
ular, it is next declared, that, 

“The said States hereby severally enter into a firm league of friendship with each 
other for their common defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and 
general welfare, binding themselves to assist each other against all force offered to, 
or attacks made upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, 
trade, or any other pretence whatever.” 

Separate, independent sovereignty, could hardly be claimed 
in stronger terms, or secured by more stringent provisions. 
And yet, although these Articles were agreed to in the Con- 
gress which framed them, in November, 1777, subject to a rat- 
ification of the several States, yet, so reluctant were several of 
the States to part with a portion of their sovereign powers, 
that a ratification by all of the States was not obtained until 
the Ist of March, 1781. 

We are now prepared to examine the record evidence of the 
formation of the present Constitution, and see by whose au- 
thority it was established. A few years of experience in the 
working of the Government of the Confederation, established 
the fact, that the powers conferred upon it were totally inade- 
quate ‘‘ to provide for the credit, and the wants of the country, 
or to fulfil the duties and obligations of a General Govern- 
ment.” The Congress, in numerous instances, applied to the 
States for an increase of their powers upon specified subjects, 
but always without success, until, finally, on the 21st of Feb- 
ruary, 1787, the following Resolution was passed by them, 


“* Resolved, That in the opinion of Congress it is expedient, that on the second 
Monday in May next, a convention of delegates, who shall have been appointed by 
the several States, be held at Philadelphia, for the sole and express purpose of re- 
vising the Articles of Confederation, and reporting to Congress and the several 
Legislatures such alterations and provisions therein, as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress, and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution adequate to 
the exigencies of Government and the preservation of the Union.” 


Pursuant to this Resolution each of the States, except Rhode 
Island, by an act of the Legislature, or pursuant thereto, 
appointed delegates to the Convention; and each expressly 
limited their authority to the terms of the above resolution, 
(except New Jersey, whose commission to her delegates author- 
ized them to take into consideration any provision which 
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“ shall appear to be necessary to render the Constitution of the 
Federal Government adequate to the exigencies thereof,” and 
did not expressly require them to report to the Congress, or to 
the Legislature.) 

Under these powers the delegates met May 14th, 1787, and, 
after mature deliberation, finding the old Articles of Confeder- 
ation too defective to even form the frame work of an effective 
Government, they assumed the responsibility of laying it aside 
entirely, and proceeded to construct the present Constitution 
of the United States. That in doing so they exceeded the 
powers conferred upon them by the States, was palpable. A 
Constitution, upon its face purporting to emanate from the 
people of the United States, to create a Government complete 
in all of the powers and attributes of Sovereignty, and para- 
mount in those powers to all State authority on the same sub- 
jects, could not, with any show of consistency, be claimed to 
fall within the trust confided to the Delegates. And the Con- 
vention were not guilty of the folly of supposing it to be so. 
The exigency of the times had rendered it necessary that they 
should assume the responsibility of disregarding the impracti- 
cable restrictions upon their powers, and should frame a 
National Government for all of the people of the several States 
represented by them. And then, like honest men, conscious of 
pure motives, and confident that the result of their labors 
would bear the test of the most thorough examination, they 
submitted their work for ratification, not only to the Congress 
of the Confederation, and to the several States, their own con- 
stituents, but also to the people of the United States. With- 
out the assent of the Congress, and of the several States, their 
work was a nullity ; and except with the concurrence of the 
Legislature of the several States, and by means of their volun- 
tary action, in each calling a Convention of the people for that 
purpose, the Constitution could not be ratified by the people. 

The Congress did refer the Constitution to the several States, 
and by its acts did ratify it. Each State did ratify it ; and 
did call a Convention of its people for the purpose of submit- 
ting its ratification to them. And the people of each State by 
their own separate, distinct and voluntary action, did also rat- 
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ify it. And the Congress subsequently passed the necessary 
laws for organizing the new Government, thus by their own Act, 
concurred in by the Confederated States, putting an end to 
their political existence. 

Such are the record facts! and, in the face of them, we 
would ask, in all candor, can it be claimed either on the one 
hand, that the Government of the United States of America 
is a simple Confederation, entered into by the several State 
Governments ? or on the other, that it is simply a sovereignty 
created by the people of the United States ? On the contrary, 
is it not most clear and unquestionable, that our Constitution 
creates a common Nationality for the whole people of one 
country, and that its creation was the joint work of the several 
State sovereignties, and of the people of the several States, 
each acting separately and of their own free will ? 

We commenced our examination of this question with the 
remark, that it was important in one point of view. Of course 
we referred to the conclusion which is sometimes drawn from 
the assumption that it is a mere confederacy ; viz.: that in 
that case, the contracting parties has each a right to withdraw 
from the Confederation. If,.as we have hoped to prove satis- 
factorily, the fact assumed is untrue; then, of course, the 
conclusion falls to the ground. But we should feel ourselves 
recreant to our solemn duty, did we not most emphatically 
protest against any such conclusion to be drawn from the 
premises, even if they were true. 

Our noble Constitution is not a mere contract in which are 
only interested the contracting parties. It is, on the contrary, 
a solemn act by which is brought into existence a body politic, 
which is just as truly “‘a being” in the family of nations, as 
man is in the human family ; and it is a being too, about 
which circle, and in which centre interests to each individual 
of our common country, infinitely more various and important 
than can ever be predicated of the human being,—individual 
man,—however great and important he may be, either in his 
station or in himself. A Washington did die! but the Govy- 
ernment of the United States survived, and millions of happy 
beings still enjoy the blessings which it disseminates! Thir- 
teen States and their people only, were the contracting and 
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acting parties in creating it. No new State since received 
within its embrace, and not one human being since born into 
subjection to its jurisdiction, has by any solemn contract rati- 
fied it, bui it has descended to us all as a common inheritance, 
It is ours, our property, and if we be true sons of those noble 
fathers, who were its and our progenitors, we shall, as a band 
of brothers, each to the other, pledge, in its support, “ our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor,” 

We have said that it is the pet idea of our Author that the 
individual States are the only efficient, conservative principle 
of the Constitution. The States are a most essential part, un- 
questionably, of our system. The home management, only by 
a home government, of the diversified domestic interests of the 
people, we have shown to be the novel principle of our Con- 
stitution. But the State Governments exist outside, and inde- 
pendent of the General Government. Their jurisdiction is 
simply curtailed by the Constitution, and can hardly, in any 
just sense, be termed either the, or a conservative principle of 
it. As bodies politic, with organized powers inherent in them- 
selves, they are certainly powerful to support their own rights 
against encroachment ; but true conservatism in a govern- 
mental system, has always its two sides, to prevent encroach- 
ment upon, and by, the sovereignty. For the latter purpose, 
State Governments armed to the teeth may be very powerful in- 
struments against an inimical and antagonistic power ; but how 
thirty-three independent powers, each fully represented in the 
General Government, and each, in itself, controlled by the very 
interests which its representatives in the General Government 
have sustained, are likely to prove peaceful and harmonious 
controllers of the action of that General Government, in any 
given contingency, is not, by our Author’s argument, made 
clear to our comprehension. 

He must permit us then to believe that our Constitution 
does embrace within itself peaceable and efficient conservative 
checks—balance wheels of its own—well adapted and fully 
competent to regulate and control the whole action of our 
political machine ; that the machine itself, although composed 
of numerous wheels, and intended to perform various func- 
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tions, is yet so admirably constructed, that each wheel works 
smoothly in the cogs of its fellow, and that all, moved by the 
great main spring of the Nation’s affectionate confidence and 
support, will work on,—as in time past, so in time to come,— 
continually furnishing to ourselves new political fabrics adapted 
to our common wants, and, to the world at large, samples of 
work done, challenging both their admiration and imitation. 

Checks upon the exercise of official power, and in restraint 
of mal-administration, arising from unregulated ambition, the 
madness of party, or the innate selfishness or wickedness of 
man, however perfect those checks may be in themselves, must 
of course depend upon human agency for their efficiency. Our 
system, admirable as it is, can only be operated by the brains 
and muscles of our people. If we believe our system of Gov- 
ernment a good one—if we see no principle in it, except such 
as, duly directed, is well calculated to promote the happiness, 
and protect the liberty of the people, let us, one and all, resolve 
to preserve our form of Government in its entirety. If, in its 
‘course upon the sea of politics, our noble ship ever pursues a 
devious course, endangering, now and then, smaller vessels 
freighted exclusively with State interests, the fault is wholly 
either in the helmsman, or the crew ; let us strive to regulate 
her future course by the diligent use of the conservative reme- 
‘dies placed in our hands. Her officers and crew are creatures 
of our appointment, and, with due diligence in their selection, 
the great ship will sail triumphantly on in one ‘steady course, 
whilst our smaller State vessels, each in its appropriate place, 
will ride securely in the smooth waters of her wake. 

Fellow Citizens, we are one people—brethren of one family. 
Brotherly love, guided by genuine patriotism, could alone con- 
struct our admirable Government; and brotherly love and 
genuine patriotism can alone administer and preserve it! 
The great heart of the Nation is sound! We know (from a 
long and extensive political connection with Northern men,) 
that our Southern brethren may rely, with perfect, security, 
upon the equal readiness of the great body of Northern men 
to preserve in their integrity the rights of every section of our 
common country. Enthusiasts, fanatics, and blatant politi- 
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cians, may rave as they please; but, so long as the smoke 
which they may create shall not be fanned into a flame by out- 
rageous acts of sectional aggression, the masses of either section 
of the Union will witness their ravings with silent contempt. 

They love their country and honor its institutions ; and, as 
they mutually love each other, so they will mutually unite in 
maintaining their common Nationality. The glorious spectacle 
exhibited by our own National Church, in its last triennial 
session, is but a type of the Nationality of our people. Who 
that witnessed its catholicity and its fraternity, in the midst of 
scenes of outside excitement never before equalled in our land, 
can doubt that the great National heart is still sound to the 
core ? 

The venerated banner of our country floats proudly in the 
breeze. The unchanged stripes of the ‘“ Old Thirteen” snap 
bold defiance to all outside interference. And in its azure 
field the stars of the sister States, each of equal magnitude, 
clustered in loving and harmonious contiguity, significantly 
represent The Union as it is. Should any rash hand ever be 
extended to pluck one star from that glorious constellation, 
with all fraternal kindness, but with solemn earnestness we 
would say, Brother, hold! that splendid galaxy represents our 
common Mother ; spare us the agony, thyself the crime, and 
mankind the awful spectacle of such a monstrous matricide ! 
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Art. VIIL—THE FREE CHURCH SYSTEM. 


THERE is no subject now before the American Church, at all 
to be compared, in importance, with that of the Free Church 
System, as we shall endeavor to show before the conclusion of 
this Article. It does not involve, as many suppose, the mere 
question of dollars and cents, and the pecuniary support of the 
Clergy, though it possesses the only key which can unlock the 
treasures of worldly wealth, and pour them freely out upon 
the altar of God. But that is not the point mainly to be con- 
sidered ; for it lies at the very foundation of the whole primi- 
tive working plan of the Church, and is the mighty lever by 
which, alone, her Ancient Discipline and power can be re- 
stored, her present defective machinery of action rectified, and 
her energies concentrated upon the great objects of her mission 
and organization. We rejoice, therefore, that this subject has 
been re-opened for the consideration of Churchmen, and we 
cannot but hail its further discussion, in all the Periodicals of 
the Church, as one of the most propitious signs of the times. 

We do not intend, in this Article, to unfold the argument 
for the Free Church System. That would be an unnecessary 
task. For, not only has the great argument been unfolded, 
again and again, in this Review, but, so far as the principle is 
concerned, no reply has ever been attempted, nor is there prob- 
ably any individual who is not already convinced that it is the 
only system which has the sanction of Holy Scripture, of prim- 
itive antiquity, and of Catholic usage and authority. So far 
as the principle is concerned, therefore, the battle has been 
fought and the victory won. In proof of this, we have only 
to appeal to the concessions and acknowledgments of every 
writer who has ventured an attack ; for these attacks have all 
been based, not upon any defect in the arguments by which 
the System is sustained, but upon the impracticability, and 
fancied impossibility, of acting upon it, in the present state of 
the Church and of the world. Of this we have a very remark- 
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able illustration in the two Articles which have recently ap- 
peared in this Review, entitled “‘Free Churches and Pews,” 
the main positions of which we propose to examine. 

The writer of these Articles comes before us, not only as 
‘the friend of Free Churches in theory,” but as one who has 
‘‘ proved the sincerity of his friendship by years of earnest toil 
in their service ;” and moreover, he confesses that “it has 
pleased our Divine Master to crown with great and singular 
blessing the enterprise to which his own energy has been 
mainly directed ;” and yet, notwithstanding his own experience 
of its success, he believes “ its universal or general adoption, in 
this country, is impossible.” Most extraordinary is this an- 
nouncement—placing the writer in the same unfortunate pre- 
dicament with the English nobleman, who wrote a book to 
prove that man does not need the aid of Divine Revelation to 
guide him in his conduct, and then prefaced his book with the 
narrative of a remarkable vision, in answer to prayer, sanction- 
ing its publication by Divine authority, and not thinking that 
the arguments of his book were proven to be false by the facts 
of his own experience. At all events, both could not be true. 
And so we argue in the present instance, that there must be 
some mistake, either in the conclusions of the writer, or in the 
facts of his own experience ; and we also insist, that if such a 
worker in the free Church cause, with such views of the Sys- 
tem, and of the radically defective organization of the Church 
in this country, as are developed in these Articles, could have 
been so remarkably successful, then there can be no doubt of 
its general success, especially when it comes to be sanctioned 
and sustained, as it ought to be and will be, by the codéperation 
of all Churchmen. 

But it may, perhaps, be said, that our inference here is un- 
fair, inasmuch as the writer maintains that his experience has 
proved ‘‘the practicability of the System, under certain favor- 
ing circumstances,” though at the same time “ the impossibility 
of its general adoption in this country.” But is this great 
question to be settled by the inference of the writer from his 
own peculiar experience, at the same time that he withholds 
from us his name, and the name of the Parish, and the favor- 
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ing circumstances under which he acted! Possibly the true 
teaching of his experience is directly the reverse ; and every 
other individual but himself would come to the conclusion, 
that if he could succeed, in such a Parish, and under such 
circumstances, then there is no place and no Parish and no 
country, in which the System would not live and thrive. Such 
is our inference ; and, having some idea of the facts, we hold 
ourself prepared to show, when the name is given, that no 
Pewed Church could ever have survived the prejudices and op- 
positions, and strange vicissitudes and disasters of the Parish 
referred to, and that nothing but the Free Church System, un- 
der God, has kept it alive and made it successful and trium- 
phant. 

But this ‘‘telling of experiences” is a curious thing, and 
when a man gets upon that track, he ought to be sure that his 
experience is extensive enough to enable him to speak with au- 
thority. Now what has been the experience of this writer in 
the working of the Pew System? We rather suspect that 
under that System he is a new recruit, and that when he has 
tugged away for years to make it successful, without the ac- 
complishment of any of the objects of the Church’s mission, 
he may then change his mind, and may discover, what some of 
his brethren have already discoverd, from their experience, that 
it is a system which dries up the fountain of benevolence in 
the human heart, and is at war with the whole spirit of the 
Gospel. Already we think we perceive in the tenor of the 
Articles under review, a sort of general disgust with the work- 
ing of every system in this country ; and we should not won- 
der if the writer at last came to the conclusion of a certain 
gentleman at the West, who used to say, that “he had expe- 
rienced religion in all the different denominations, and though 
he did not doubt its truth, yet he was convinced that it would 
not work in this country—our people are too wicked—we must 
have more law—the union of Church and State, or something 
equivalent.” Indeed, such it seems to us is the plain meaning 
of the Articles in question ; for the writer acknowledges that 
the Free Church System alone is divine, but maintains that 
neither this system or any other can fully succeed in this ‘‘ Mod- 
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ern Church,” until “her lost inheritance is restored to her,” 
the restoration of which, in his judgment, is “an evident and 
complete impossibility at present ;” and he defends the Pew 
System only as a necessity, because we, in this country, have 
no law, and “none of the official control which the ancient 
Clergy had over the Laity.” All this looks very much like 
the language both of disgust and despair, not of the Church 
alone, but also of the country. 

But we pass on to the consideration of more important top- 
ics. No advocate of the Free Church System has ever ex- 
pressed himself more strongly than does this defender of the 
necessity of rented Pews. Speaking of that System, he says, 
not only that “it has the unquestionable authority of primi- 
tive practice,” but “is the only one thoroughly accordant with 
the spirit of Christianity, the freeness and fullness of Christ’s 
redemption, and the general precepts of the Word of God.” 
Again he says, ‘‘ We agree fully with the Scriptural and Cath- 
olic doctrine which lies at the basis of the Free System, and 
would rejoice if any Church in our Communion could be placed 
on that basis.” Again, ‘‘ The advocates of the Free System 
are unquestionably right in the position that it was the System 
of primitive, and even of Apostolic times, and that it is still 
the System of the major part of that great body of the Church 
Catholic, the Oriental Church, the Church of Rome and the 
Anglican Communion. We who have adopted the Pew Sys- 
tem are the undoubted minority of the Catholic Christians on 
the face of the earth.” Again, referring to the “selling of Pews 
in consecrated buildings,” this writer says, “We do not see 
how this practice can be defended for a moment. It is, to our 
mind, monstrous, abominable, sacrilegious.” 

Now we plant ourselves upon these concessions and acknowl- 
edgements, not because they have any special authority, but 
because we believe them to express the undoubted conviction 
of every individual, who has ever seriously thought upon the 
subject, or examined the argument, and because, no doubt, had 
it been possible, the writer would have been glad to escape the 
necessity of making them. May we not repeat, then, that so 
far as the great principles are concerned, which lie at the basis 
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of the Free Church question, and the Free Church System, the 
battle has been fought and the victory won. 

What then is the position of the advocates of the Free 
Church System, with respect to its opponents ? It is undoubt- 
edly and precisely the position of the Christian Minister, in a 
Congregation of men, who profess to acknowledge the truth of 
the Christian religion, and yet have not the heart, or soul, or 
faith, or courage, to act upon their convictions. In such a case, 
he is not to go back and reason with them as with open and 
avowed infidels, constantly placing before them the evidences 
of divine truth, but he is to go forward, meeting objections, 
overcoming difficulties, allaying fears, addressing the conscience, 
and by all the instrumentalities with which God has endowed 
him, he is to persuade them to live and act as Christian men, 
coming up resolutely and manfully to the work, that they may 
receive the reward of faithful soldiers and servants. Such, we 
humbly conceive, is the high mission of the advocates of the 
Free Church System, at this time and age of the Church and 
of the world. All good men know that we are right. Their 
hearts and consciences, and inward convictions, are with us. 
But the prevailing Pew-rent System is so interwoven into the 
whole texture and framework of society, and has so long con- 
stituted the source of revenue to the Church, and the only 
means of support of the clergy, that it seems to many as im- 
possible now to change, as for “‘a nation to change its Gods.” 
Nevertheless, the change must come. No human power or 
prejudice can long resist the force and testimony of divine 
truth upon this subject ; and no individual, who believes in 
the ultimate triumph of the truth, can doubt the grand and 
glorious result. 

Here then is unfolded the great practical question now before 
the American Church with reference to the Free Church System. 
Not—has it the undoubted sanction of the Word of God ? 
Is it “the only System thoroughly accordant with the spirit 
of Christianity ?” Was it the System of the Primitive Church? 
Is it truly Catholic and Apostolic ? For these questions have 
already been settled, and there is not probably any Bishop, 
Priest, Deacon or Layman in the Church who does not know, 
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and who must not in his heart acknowledge, that so far as 
these questions are concerned, there is not the slightest ground 
either for controversy or difference of opinion. But the great 
practical question is, shall we act upon this system? We 
Churchmen, who profess especially to be governed by the Word 
of God as interpreted by the usages and practices of the Prim- 
itive Church ; we, the members of the American Church, now 
laying the foundations of her future usefulness and glory ; 
now elevated in this land to a position of freedom and inde- 
pendence, not enjoyed by any Branch of the Church of Christ 
since the days of Constantine ; now free and untrammeled by 
the political powers of the world, and by the corrupt union of 
Church and State, and therefore able to place ourselves upon 
the primitive model—we, the only possessors in all Christen- 
dom of the pure Faith, and the essential organization of the an- 
cient Church, and alone able to represent her, as she was in the 
days of her Apostles and Martyrs, not as a creature of man’s 
devising, but as an Institution of heaven, the kingdom of God 
on earth, not for man to receive her, and change her, and mold 
her to his caprices, but for man to be received by her, and with 
the open arms and warm embraces of her Redeemer and Lord ;— 
shall we realize our position, and have the faith and courage 
to act upon that System, which we acknowledge to be Divine, 
and without which our efforts for the conversion of the world 
cannot be attended by the power and blessing of Almighty 
God? That is the question. For, as Churchmen, we are pre- 
cisely in the condition of men who see, and know, and under- 
stand, and acknowledge the truth upon this subject ; and all 
the light in the universe could not make the path of duty 
plainer than it is. But are we prepared to walk init? Have 
we faith to go forward, in spite of all the difficulties, discour- 
agements, trials and sufferings, which may stand in our way ? 

O how wonderfully strange, and yet how natural, that just 
at this peculiar crisis, when we are called upon to act as men 
of faith and prayer, a spectre should rise before us,—an appa- 
rition of lions standing in the way,—an incubus of dreams— 
presenting to the mind the most formidable difficulties and 
dangers, and making us feel as though we had no power to 
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move hand or foot. How natural, and yet how blessed, when 
we awake and find it is all a dream, and nothing but a dream. 
Such, we have no doubt, are all the difficulties, dangers, dis- 
couragements, objections, impracticabilities, impossibilities and 
frightful necessities, now standing in the way of the American 
Church, impeding her progress, closing her doors to the multi- 
tudes who are yearning to be embraced by her, making her a 
fashionable monopoly, and laying an embargo upon her free 
and untrammeled action as the Church Catholic of this nation. 
All are as baseless as the fabric of a dream ; and we wonder 
not that the writer to whom we have referred, and who has 
grouped them together in kaleidoscopic form, without system 
or order, should at last have come to the conclusion of a dream 
—emphatically a “ Dream-land Church !”—a Church which 
never has, and never can, and never ought to be realized, and 
the conception of which could never have entered into a mind, 
not disturbed by “ dissolving views.” 

But let us examine into the particulars. 

Ist. We are told, that 


“The Free System, as organized and offered to us in this country, is radically 
defective in principle, and generally impracticable in use, because it is an attempt 
to restore one portion of the ancient plan without the organic parts, which are es- 
sential to the vitality and efficient working of the whole. It is like the heart, the 
source of life, deprived of the functions of the lungs, the means of supporting life.” 


Now, upon the threshold of this apparently formidable and 
fundamental objection, we pause in amazement, and ask our- 
selves the question—can it be possible that the person who 
makes this objection isa Churchman ? Is it true that our 
Branch of the Church Catholic, in this land, is deprived of 
those “ organic parts of the ancient Plan, which are essential 
to the vitality, and efficient working of the whole?” Is it 
true that anything is wanting in her essential organization—in 
heart or lungs—to enable her to act with all the power and 
efficiency of the ancient Church upon the masses of corruption 
within and around her? Is it true that there is a vital and 
fatal defect in her organic being and life? No doubt it will 
be said, that this sweeping and unfounded assertion, was in- 
tended to apply only to one of the functions of the body, and 
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not to its organic parts ; and yet it does arraign, as vitally de- 
fective, the very sources of life and action, and the whole Article 
is an attempt to show that, on this account, we must forever 
remain crippled and paralysed, and so, unable to act upon that 
Free System, which is acknowledged to be “the system of 
primitive and Apostolic times, and which is still the system of 
the major part of that great body—the Catholic Church.” 

But our reply to the objection, in the first place, is, that it 
is not true. For the American Catholic Church is a complete, 
perfect and unmutilated Branch of the Body of Christ, so far 
as her essential and organic parts are concerned, having the 
same outward forms of being and the same inward spirit and 
Life-giving power as when our Saviour breathed upon the 
Apostles and said, ‘Lo, I am with you alway, even to the end 
of the world,” We deny that the Free Church question, im- 
portant as it is, has any relation, strictly speaking, to the or- 
ganic parts of the Church’s being, any more than the question, 
as to whether a man shall stand and walk, or creep and crawl, 
relates to the organic parts of his being. And what we are 
contending for simply is, that, having in this country the same 
Ministry, Doctrines and Sacraments, with which our Saviour 
originally endowed her, and the same outward position of free- 
dom and independence, and all the elements of life and power, 
she should here stand erect ; not creeping, and cringing, and 
crawling, for the sake of man, and in fear of support, as a 
world-bound or State-bound Church ; but lifting up her head, 
as conscious of the divinity of her organization, and the su- 
premacy of her glorious mission, and knowing that ‘the gates 
of hell cannot prevail against her.” But secondly, we reply, 
that if it be true, that the Church in this country is wanting 
in essential and organic parts, then, not the Free System only, 
but the Pew-selling and renting System, and any other Sys- 
tem, must be abandoned, there being no heart, or lungs, or 
life to sustain them, and make them effectual. 

2nd. Our Author, having laid down the broad, sweeping, and 
most destructive proposition just examined, then specifies, as 
one of those organic parts wanting among us, “ the Parochial 
Constitution, which makes every individual member of the 
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Church, within defined limits, a member of the Parish, as was 
the case in early times ;” and then he goes on to argue, that, 
unless it is a matter of obligation and necessity, that every 
member of the Church, rich or poor, residing within its limits, 
belongs to it and contributes, according to his ability, for its 
support, the Rector having an authoritative voice to that end,” 
then “‘we labor in vain in behalf of the Free System.” In 
this connection, we have several confident questions. ‘‘ Where 
is now our Parochial Constitution, which makes every individ- 
ual member of the Church within defined limits, a member of 
the Parish, as was the case in early times ?” And then we have 
an account of the proceedings which would take place, in case a 
Christian among the European or Oriental laity should come 
to his Priest and propose to change his Parish Church, without 
changing his place of residence, and how the Bishop would 
send for the offender, and rebuke him, and bring him to terms ; 
a “control over her members, the Church in this country has 
lost, and who will dare to propose that she regain it ?” 

Now we reply to this objection, in the first place, by denying, 
utterly and entirely, that ‘the Parochial Constitution,” to 
which our Author refers, had any existence at all ‘‘in those 
early times,” when the Free System was fully established and 
acted on in every part of Christendom ; and we maintain that 
no mistake can be greater, than to speak of that ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion” either as an organic part of the Church, or as an organic 
part of the Free Church System. For the original Parishes 
were Dioceses, embracing generally a city with its adjacent 
towns and villages, having each its own Bishop, Presbyters and 
Deacons, acting together as members of one body, and for one 
common object, and the revenues of each and every separate 
Congregation were paid into a common Treasury, over which 
the Bishop presided, as the chief administrator, and by which 
all the Institutions and benevolent operations of the Church 
within that Diocese or Parish were sustained. The present 
territorial division into separate and independent Parishes, 
prevailing in England, and possibly in the Oriental Church, 
and constituting each the cure of separate and independent 
Ministers or Rectors, was entirely unknown in the Primitive 
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Church, and is an outgrowth of State power and Papal cor- 
ruption. We can find no positive trace of it, even in Eng- 
land, before the twelfth century ; and, instead of belonging to 
the Primitive System, or the Free Church System, it belongs, 
and must of necessity belong, to that System by which the 
Church is bound and fettered to the State ; and from which 
oppression, we, in this country, have been mercifully delivered. 

A man might as well say, therefore, that we cannot carry 
out the Free System in this country because we cannot enforce 
the Patriarchal System of Abraham,.as to say that we cannot 
carry it out, because we cannot enforce the Parochial System 
of England, or of any other country. Nay, more, the Patriar- 
chal System of Abraham had much more to do with the 
Free Church System of Primitive days, than has “the Paro- 
chial Constitution” of a later age ; and our Author would have 
come much nearer the truth, if he had maintained that the 
Parochial System, instead of being an indispensable necessity 
to the Free System, is, in fact, even in this country, its great- 
est barrier. 

But we reply to the objection, secondly, by acknowledging, 
that our Author has indeed got hold of an important idea, 
viz., that something is necessary to the efficient practical work- 
ing of the Free System, which we have lost. But, pardon us 
for saying it, what that something is he does not seem clearly 
to perceive ; and he also imagines that it is a barrier to the 
general and universal establishment of Free Churches; whereas, 
their general and universal establishment would of necessity 
restore the lost inheritance ; and at present it is only a barrier 
in the way of isolated Free Church effort, not insuperable, but 
retarding its progress. We will explain. The Free System, 
as generally understood, is only a part of one great working 
System ; and it is no doubt true that unless the entire and 
harmonious System is re-produced, the isolated parts of it— 
“ the disjecta membra”—will not work perfectly, or show the 
life and power of the whole Primitive Plan. 

But what are the other parts of the System which we have 
lost ? Are they the Parochial Constitutions and arrangements 
of the Twelfth Century, imposed upon our Mother Church by 
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the united State and Papal Power? Are they the enforce- 
ments of Law, to compel the attendance of the people upon 
their respective Parish Churches, and the payment of their 
dues, as our Author seems to imagine? Are they the “carnal 
weapons” of earthly warfare, coercing the obedience of men, 
making the Churches Free, but enslaving the people? God 
forbid that we should imagine that anything of this kind is a 
part of the original Free System of the Gospel, or that we 
should desire the restoration of the Star Chamber or the In- 
quisition, Not at all, and when our Author maintains that 
“high principle, Christian self denial, and holy charity,” are 
not to be relied upon for the support of the Church, and that 
there “‘ must be some sort of compulsion to secure from Christ- 
ian worshipers generally the contribution of their substance 
to the maintenance of Divine ministrations,” we cannot but 
think that he has mistaken, not the Free System of the Gospel 
alone, but its whole spirit, life and power ; and that he would 
sap the foundation, not of Clerical support only, but of Relig- 
ion and the Church ! 

What then are those parts of the Free Church System, 
essential to its perfect and successful working, which we have 
ina measure lost? Undoubtedly, they are Small Dioceses, 
See or City Bishoprics, the Bishop not an occasional visitor 
among his people, but the efficient head and active overseer, 
having his Staff of Clergy always armed and equipped for 
duty ; the Daily Service, at least in the Central Episcopal 
Church ; the Weekly Communion always in every Church ; 
all Churches free ; and the people free to attend the place of 
their choice ; a common treasury in each Diocese, so that the 
offerings in one place of worship are the same as the offerings 
in another ; the true Diaconate, “‘serving tables” and ever 
busy among the poor and the afflicted, in works of charity and 
in the performance of the special duties of that office ; Cate- 
chetical Schools, in which every baptized child must be taught 
and trained for Confirmation and the Holy Eucharist ; the 
Clergy all supported out of the common Fund, as their neces- 
sities require, as brethren of one family and household of Faith ; 
not one in affluence and another in penury, but Paul as rich as 
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Peter, and James as poor as John ; those who have much having 
nothing over, and those who have little lacking nothing ; and 
then that kind of Discipline which goes after the wanderers 
and brings them back in repentance, to duty and to God. 

Such, in brief, was the Primitive Free Church System in all 
its parts; and we believe, as surely as we breathe, that the 
same System upon the same working platform, in all its essen- 
tial features, is to prevail in this country in the American 
Church. That is to say, our Dioceses must be smaller ; our 
separate Parishes, so far as the great interests of the Church 
are concerned, must be cemented into one ; our revenues com- 
bined for the just and equitable support of our poor members, 
our faithful Clergy, and our united holy worship; and our 
energies concentrated upon the one great object—the building 
up of the Church in her most holy Faith, and the consequent 
regeneration, reformation, conversion and salvation of the 
world. And although this may now be regarded by some as 
the idle fancy of a “radicalist” or “inexperienced enthusiast,” 
yet the result is inevitable. The spirit which is tending that 
way is absolutely irresistible ; not merely because it is the 
spirit of the age and of the country, gathering up the liberal 
thoughts and feelings of every hue and variety of character, 
and directing them into the only safe channel of action ; but 
because it is the spirit of the Gospel, of true Catholicism and 
of true Religion ; and therefore is as sure to come as the sun 
is sure to rise. 

3d. But again, says our Author :— 


“We have no lay discipline, or next to none. We know how this necessity was left 
unprovided for in the Anglican Reformation. The result is, that hardly any Protest- 
ant body has less of a law and rule of discipline for the Laity, than have we. We 
have no code like those of ancient times, of which only portions have come down 
to us, and more than that, we have not the official control which the ancient Clergy 
had over the Laity; and we cannot have it without the ancient parochial structure. 
What shall we do then? Shall we restore it? We need not argue the absolute 
impossibility of restoration, in the present state of the Church and of general opin- 
ion among us. But if we restore one we must restore the other. The ancient laws 
went with the ancient limitation of Parishes, and were inseparable from it. Other- 
wise we should have laws, from which one could escape at any time, if he fled into a 
Parish where his irregularities would be overlooked. But the old laws, combined 
with the parochial tie, furnished a hold upon the Laity which we have lost. Every 
member of the Church was under guardianship, and under efficient control. If he 
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violated no written law, yet if he did not do his duty, as a faithful Christian towards 
his Parish Church, he could be subjected to reproof and discipline, and he could not 
run away to another part of the Fold at his will. No member could abstain from 
worship (and by “ member” we mean “ baptized person”) or neglect to receive the 
other means of grace with impunity; and, receiving them, he could not well avoid 
doing his part toward sustaining them in the house of God. Thus, Churches were 
free ; but in those Free Churches no man was free. Every member was known, 
and every one must do his duty as a Parishioner. We have said enough to indi- 
cate our meaning.” .... “The favorite appeal of the advocates of the Free plan is 
to high principle, to Christian self denial, to holy charity.” .... But “pure religious 
principle is not to be relied upon for the support of the temporalities of the Church.” 
.... “Either there must be law or some other sort of compulsion, to secure from 
Christian worshipers generally, the contribution of their substance to the mainten- 
ance of Divine ministrations.” .... ‘‘ We say, then, that the Free System in this 
country is an illusion, because it contradicts the whole experience of the past in 
depending upon love without law.” 

Now there are some sentiments which we cannot read with- 
out a long breath and a deep sigh, and to which we scarcely 
know how to reply without seeming to reflect upon the feelings 
which must have prompted their utterance. Such are the un- 
fortunate sentiments above recorded; and we confess our amaze- 
ment that they could have proceeded from the pen of any 
Christian writer, at this age of the world, and much more, 
from that.of a member of the American Church. No doubt 
the writer has said “enough to indicate his meaning ;” enough 
to make his words exceedingly ominous, had he the power of 
acting upon them ; and we think we understand him, for we 
have heard such language before. It carries us back at once 
to the darkest day of the Church; and, although there is 
scarcely any system of intolerance, oppression and persecution, 
which it might not be thought to justify, for the sake of com- 
pelling obedience to the Church and for the support of its 
temporalities, still we have no doubt the Author only means 
to express the sentiments which were promulgated and acted 
on by the old Puritan fathers of New England, viz.: that 
“‘the people must be compelled, by law or otherwise, to support 
the standing order.” For it is evident that the Author has no 
faith or confidence “ in high principle, Christian self denial, or 
holy charity,” at least “so far as the temporalities of the 
Church are concerned,” and especially the support of the 
Clergy, and therefore he takes the ground that there must be 
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“Law or some other kind of compulsion to secure from Christian 
worshipers their contributions for the maintenance of divine 
ministrations.” ‘‘ Churches should indeed be free, but no man 
should be free in them.” Inasmuch, however, as men are free, 
and we cannot help it, therefore we are compelled to adopt the 
other alternative ; we enslave the Churches, shut them up, 
close their doors, and only open them at the touch of gold. 
Then it is evident—such is the plain meaning indicated by 
the language—that this writer regards the Church, of which 
he is a member, as in a very sorry condition ‘in this country,” 
having less power and more freedom than any of the Protest- 
ant bodies around us, and so terribly degraded as not to be 
able to compel her Laity, by force of law, to support their 
Clergy ; and therefore constrained to adopt the unscriptural 
and uncatholic plan of renting for money the privileges and 
the blessings of the house of God. Observe, not selling, for 
that would be ‘“‘ monstrous and sacrilegious,” but renting, or 
as the Scotchman would say, “‘ not playing with the wee devil’s 
fiddle, but with the muckle godly one,” and therefore, leasing, 
year by year, or month by month, continually, so that “ the 
Christian worshiper” cannot feel that he has any special 
right there, but only that he may be ousted at any moment, 
and must be ousted, if at any moment he is not fortunate 
enough to be able to pay his rent. At the same time the lan- 
guage of this Renting System, as interpreted by our Author, 
is most flattering and complimentary to these gentlemen 
renters. ‘“‘ As you, Laymen, are a people whom the Church of 
modern times does not pretend to govern, we ask of you secur- 
ity ; the security is rents. Our minister must not starve. 
But we are not quite sure that he would not, if we should 
leave him to your mercy.” Admirable language from the 
Church Catholic—the representative of Christ on earth—to her 
faithful members, and possibly well calculated to secure the 
rents, to say nothing about the conversion of sinners. How- 
ever, looking at the security as the all important matter, we 
must confess that we are decidedly anti-renters ; it being finan- 
cially much safer to sell, taking bond and mortgage for the 
balance due, and so having a lien upon the property, than it 
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is to trust to the honesty, integrity or mercy of men, as we 
must do to some extent, in case of rent. And so far as our 
experience of the Pew System goes, we always found it very 
desirable to sell the Pew, subject to an annuity, in which case 
we had some security for the payment ; and we are not a little 
surprised that so sagacious a financier as the writer we are ex- 
amining, did not perceive that his plan of renting instead of 
selling, is one which destroys the security. 

But we take a deeper, a more solemn, and a more spiritual 
view of this whole subject. God forbid that we should not 
advocate, most earnestly, the restoration of the Ancient Disci- 
pline of the Church ; but, not the discipline of the faggot and 
the fire ; not the legal, compulsory and unmerciful Discipline, 
which the words of our Author would seem to contemplate, 
and which has deluged the world with blood ; not a Discipline 
of brute force or tyrannical power, extorting money and com- 
pelling an outward conformity to law ; but a Discipline of love, 
sometimes, indeed, in extraordinary cases, “ giving the offender 
over to Satan,” in the hope that, under his grievous tyrannies, 
he may even “learn not to blaspheme ;” but generally, going 
after the wanderer, as we have said, bringing him back, putting 
him upon trial, withholding from him the spiritual comforts 
and consolations of the Church until his repentance ; and seek- 
ing always, not his gold, not his reluctant and constrained 
assent, but his present and everlasting salvation, both of body 
and soul, in God’s eternal and everlasting glory. No doubt 
the restoration of such a Discipline—the Ancient Discipline of 
the Church—not the Discipline of a later age, when the 
Church became united to the State, and employed the power 
of the State to enforce her laws, but the primitive and Apos- 
tolic Discipline—is a great and most important subject, de- 
manding the special attention of the Church. At the same 
time it is a subject which lies at the very foundation of the 
Free Church System ; and we are persuaded that nothing but 
the general acceptance and adoption of that System can restore 
it to us. And for this plain reason, that it is a System which 
elevates the Church at once to the position of a Spiritual 
Power ; not a sham spirituality, pretending to live, and move, 
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and act, altogether by faith in God, and yet employing the arts 
and tricks of worldly wisdom and policy to sustain her empire ; 
but positively and actually “‘the Kingdom of God on Earth,” 
standing if need be, and as the world stands, upon nothing ; 
not upon human shoulders; not upon tortoise backs; not 
upon outward and compulsory enactments of human authority 
and power; but upon the great Christian Law of Love. And 
extending her conquests not by soldiery, or implements of war, 
or strength of arm, but by the visible tokens of a divine min- 
istry ; and so, changing into a paradox the rules of earthly 
warfare, as did our Saviour, and as His precepts require His 
Church to do. Advancing by yielding, rising by falling, con- 
quering by suffering, persuading by silence, becoming rich by 
bountifulness, inheriting the earth through meekness, gathering 
glory and power by penitence and prayer—God be praised that 
this is the foundation and the only foundation of the glorious 
Free Church System, of which we are the advocates in this 
worldly age, when it seems to be forgotten that “the wisdom 
of God is wiser than men, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than men.” Not her basis only, but her life, and strength, 
and power, is Love—‘ Love without law,” or rather the fulfill- 
ment of all law, and of which all her laws are but the expo- 
nent, and the only law of God’s Kingdom upon earth. And 
who will deny, who can deny, that our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour has taught us to conquer the world by Love, to extend 
truth by Love, to destroy error by Love, to build up the King- 
dom of righteousness and peace by the wonder-working power 
of Christian Love ? 

Our Author speaks of “the experience of the past,” and he 
imagines that the Free Church System cannot succeed because 
it contradicts that experience. But one would suppose that the 
experience of the past had been enough to teach a different 
lesson, from that of ‘“‘ Law and compulsion,” as the sources of 
revenue and power to the Church. For no fact stands out 
more prominently upon the pages of history, than the fact that, 
when the Church began to employ the power and policy of the 
State to maintain her position and extend her sway, that 
moment her true glory departed, and she began to fall into the 
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weak, powerless, and dismembered condition in which we now 
behold her ; the degradation of which is painfully proclaimed 
by the feeling which confesses that we are obliged to adopt an 
unchristian and uncatholic method of support in order to save 
the Clergy from starvation. What an evidence that ‘they 
who take the sword shall perish by the sword!” What an 
evidence that no carnal weapons, or inquisitorial tortures, or 
compulsory laws of Ecclesiastical discipline and authority, can 
reach the sensibilities of the human soul, and awaken the tears 
of penitence, or unlock the treasures of worldly wealth. What 
an evidence that the only true weapon for the Church to use, is 
Love, suffering, self-denying and dying Love, if need be ; and 
that, not until the Church shall place herself again upon the 
primitive platform, and manifest this Love, in all her depart- 
ments of effort, will she possess the power of God. And then, 
‘in the day of His power will the people offer Him free-will 
offerings with an holy worship.” 

But we proceed to the consideration of other objections ; and, 
having shown how baseless and false is our Author’s idea of 
the Primitive Parochial Structure, and Lay Discipline, upon 
which are founded all his objections, and which he acknowl- 
edges to constitute “the difficulty and the impossibility,” we 
shall endeavor to be very brief in our concluding remarks. 

4th. Another objection is the want of success. But what is 
meant by success? Plainly, not “the adding of multitudes 
daily to the Church of such as shall be saved ;” for not one 
word is said upon that subject, nor is the Pew System consid- 
ered at all with reference to its power in this respect. Not the 
enabling of more worshipers to be accommodated in the house of 
God ; for it is acknowledged that Free Churches accommodate, 
upon ‘‘a moderate calculation one third more than Pew 
Churches of the same size.” But by success is meant, simply 
the paying of the pecuniary expenses of worship; and our 
Author maintains that the Free System does not pay, and can- 
not be relied upon in this respect, for the support of the 
Church. And after saying that he “has much private testi- 
mony” upon this point, he asks the following question : 


“Ts there a Parish Church in the United States, which has been supported by 
the free-will offerings of the people, for a sufficient time to be called a success, 
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without one of these exceptional conditions; either the presence of a single man, 
or two or three men, who, as authors of the enterprise, and having large ability, 
have stood ready, at considerable sacrifice and great cost to themselves, to make up 
all deficiencies in the working of the rule, either because they had an enthusiastic 
love for the principle, or were personally interested to an extraordinary degree, as 
founders of the enterprise; or the supply of deficiency in the Offertory by forced 
subscriptions in the Parish, or charity from abroad; or finally, by the good fortune 
of having a Rector who can provide for himself from private resources, because he 
has means of his own, or has rich friends who are ready to help him, or resorts to 
other methods for obtaining at least a part of his livelihood?” 


Now we know we could reply to this long question by the 
most triumphant array of statistical facts, showing the success 
of Free Churches, under circumstances in which no Pewed 
Church could live ; but we prefer to adopt the Yankee fashion. 
Is there is a Pewed Church in the United States, depending 
upon rents for support, which has ever been able to raise up 
‘“‘one single man or two or three men,” who have stood ready 
“at considerable sacrifice and great cost to themselves, to make 
up deficiencies in the working of the rule?” Are there any 
members of the Church, in the United States, who have “such 
an enthusiastic love for the principle” of Pew rents, as to be 
willing to stand in the gap and sustain “the enterprise” at 
any cost to themselves? If the Free System has produced one 
single individual, so “in love with the principle” as to be will- 
ing to make sacrifices for it, has it not accomplished more than 
has ever been or ever can be accomplished by the Pew rent 
System ? Has not our Author such “ private information,” as 
to enable him to know a Free Church which has raised more 
money annually by the Offertory alone, for the support of its 
expenses, than any Pewed Church of the same size and wealth 
in the whole United States? Is there any Pewed Church in 
the United States, which has succeeded by Pew rents alone ? 
Is there any Pewed Church in the United States which has 
succeeded at all by Pew rents, subscriptions, endowments, or 
otherwise, unless the Rector has happened to be a man of 
sopular pulpit talents ? Have any Pew rented Churches ever 
succeeded, notwithstanding the abilities of the Rector, unless 
in favorable localities and in fashionable quarters ? Why are 
Pew rented Churches driven to the necessity of changing their 
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locations, and desecrating consecrated ground and consecrated 
property, the moment there is a change in the mere pecuniary 
ability of the surrounding population ? Is it not a notorious 
fact in all our cities, that the large and elegant Churches are 
located “‘in fashionable quarters,” and not where they are ab- 
solutely needed and required for the convenience of the masses 
of the people ? Would it not be well to introduce some Sys- 
tem, by which, when Churches are erected, the question of their 
location may be settled, not by the worldly and sordid consid- 
erations of fashion and money, but by the wants and necessi- 
ties of the population ? Would it not be well to introduce a 
System, dependent for its success, not upon the mere popular 
talents of the Clergy as preachers, or upon locations of fashion 
and money, but upon the truth and promise of Almighty God, 
and which can call into exercise “‘ the enthusiastic love” of all 
Churchmen ? Is it not a thousand times better and more 
profitable in the long run, to “suffer loss” for the sake of 
principle, than to “ gain the whole world,” by yielding to the 
demands of present “necessity,” and confessedly violating the 
requirements of Holy Scripture and Catholic truth? Who 
does not know that the favorite argument of the Infidel against 
Christianity, and of the Sectarian against the Church, is the 
want of present success? Have we not reason to believe that 
offerings upon the altar, in every Church, in every Diocese, and 
on all occasions of Public Worship, not for this or that partic- 
ular minister, but for the Church of Christ and for Christ 
Himself, would create such an emulation between the different 
Congregations, and such an enthusiasm of love and good works, 
as would make the System pay a thousand times better than 
the mercenary rule of rents ? 

5th. Again, while it is acknowledged as an objection to the 
Pew rent System, that the Rector is “‘a Minister of a class,” of 
a “select few,” and so is not able to act upon ‘the largeness of 
his commission as an ambassador of Christ,” it is also main- 
tained that this objection may be urged with greater force 
against Free Churches, some of which are “‘dependent mainly 
on a single man.” We reply that there is a difference between 
the two Systems in this respect, which is radical, and which 
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we suppose our Author perceived, and therefore he is careful 
to avoid the mention of the Free Church System as liable to 
the objection. In the one case, the objection belongs to the 
System, grows out of it, and is inseparable from it, and no 
Pew renting Church can exist at all, without subjecting the 
Rector to that kind of degradation of office, which makes him 
‘the minister of a class.” In the other case, the objection lies, 
not against the System, but possibly against a few isolated 
Free Churches, and, simply and solely, because the System is 
not fully carried out nor generally adopted. In the one case 
the evil must continue to increase, as the System increases. In 
the other case, there is a remedy in the System itself, and the 
only remedy. 

6th. Again says our Author : 

“ A Free Church must always guard itself against having too large a proportion 
of poor, lest it beggar itself by excluding those who are able to contribute. It 
cannot open its doors, with perfect freedom, to the impoverished masses. Its Clergy 
cannot go out into the highways and by-ways, and invite all to come in. It cannot, 
even, always provide for the poor immediately around it, though they be not very 
numerous. Its first requisite is to retain a congregation that can support it; for 
this is its life. Then, what remains may be given to the poor. We have seen the 
experiment made in a Free Church which stood upon the limit of a poor district. 
The Rector plunged into the mass of poverty and ignorance, and called upon the 
people to come to Church. Many listened to the call. They began to frequent the 
House of God. But the work was soon brought to a sudden end, by the discovery 
that they were gradually displacing the old congregation, and so threatening the 
ruin of the Parish. There was a necessary reaction.” 


Our reply to this objection will be comparatively brief. Can 
the Pew renting Church “ 0} 2n its doors with perfect freedom 
to the impoverished masses?” Can “its Clergy go out into 
the highways and by-ways and invite all tocome in?” And 
if the Free Church can do more in this way than the Pew 
renting Church, as it confessedly can, then does it not come 
just so much the nearer to the Primitive pattern, and does it 
not act with just so much the more fidelity, upon the precepts 
of Christ our Lord ? But granting all that the objector here 
says to be true, is it an argument against the Free Church 
System, or against its general and universal adoption? Not 
at all. For, so far as it tells, it tells only as a difficulty and a 
discouragement in the way of isolated Free Church effort. How 
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much more indeed it can do in the way of opening the doors of 
the House of God to the masses of the people than Pew rented 
Churches, and yet what a load and burden it has to bear, sim- 
ply in consequence of the prevailing fashionable monopoly. 

Our Author is an advocate for the establishment of a few 
Free Churches, here and there, in particular localities, a kind 
of sprinkling of salt to keep the Church alive, but he denies 
the possibility of their general adoption in this country ; and, 
yet all his arguments against the System, from beginning to 
end, are based upon the objections, difficulties and discourage- 
ments of the isolated Free Church, in the midst of a popula- 
tion of the poorest classes of the people, and dependent upon 
them for support. Possibly the Rector referred to in the story 
above, may have thought it practicable to establish a self-sup- 
porting Free Church in an alms house ; but he has probably 
altered his mind, and would now go there with the rented Pew 
System. Possibly, too, he may have been the same Rector of 
whom we have heard the following story. Our Rector—we are 
not sure he is the same one—was very anxious to build a new 
Church in a more fashionable quarter, and, in order to secure 
the necessary funds, he proposed so far to change the System, 
as to sell every other Pew, and then by means of rents to sus- 
tain the services in the old building, as a Mission Chapel. To 
illustrate practically the necessity of such a movement, he, or 
an assistant employed by him, did indeed “ plunge into the 
mass of poverty and ignorance,” bringing into the Church a 
class of people, many of whom had to be fed and clothed ; 
partly perhaps to pay them for coming to Church, and partly 
to enable them to come at all. The argument was a practical 
one, though it turned out financially a bad operation ; and 
some persons were so uncharitable as to imagine that it was an 
indirect effort, not to build up the Free Church System, but 
rather to break it down. However it did not succeed, even in 
this respect, for the old Church still lives, and is still free. 

7th. The last practical objection to the Free Church Sys- 
tem, is derived from the uncertainty of the Offertory, and the 
ease with which a few disaffected persons may starve their 
Rector out of his living. Our first thought was, to reply to 
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this objection simply by saying, that we had much rather be 
starved out under that System, than under the system of 
Rented Pews, inasmuch as we should certainly have a clear 
conscience, and could therefore better endure the evils of pov- 
erty and starvation. But the subject is too important thus to 
‘ be passed over ; and, besides, we feel under obligations of the 
deepest gratitude to the Author of the Articles we are review- 
ing, for the plain and faithful manner in which he has 
presented the trials and exposures of the Clergy with reference 
to their temporal support. We have no disposition whatsoever 
to deny a single one of the facts he has stated. On the con- 
trary, we acknowledge that they may be true, even under the 
Free Church System, as we have shown them to be true under 
the System of rented seats. Under either System, as at pres- 
ent existing, wicked and worldly men may contrive to worry, 
harass, and finally “starve the Rector out,” simply in conse- 
quence of the slightest “‘ personal pique.” But, in our judg- 
ment, the Rented Pew System is a thousand times worse, in 
that respect, than even the present isolated and defective Free 
Church effort, and for the following reasons: because there is 
nothing in the System, which is calculated to awaken an “ en- 
thusiastic love” for it, independently of personal considera- 
tions towards the particular minister who may chance to be the 
Rector ; because the Rector is more in the power of the disaf- 
fected, not being able to let them go, and to gather around him 
others more faithful and true ; because the persons who are 
called upon to pay the rents, in many instances, are not the 
persons who really attend the services of the Church, or have 
any appreciation of its blessings ; and, more than all, because 
there is a direct temptation to find fault with the Rector on 
every occasion when the collector calls for the rent, inasmuch 
as the sum to be paid is expressly for his support, and not 
at all as an Offering to God, for the sake of Christ and His 
Church. 

But what is the remedy? Undoubtedly the true remedy is 
the restoration of the Free Church System in all its parts ; con- 
stantly, perpetually accumulating funds from every congrega- 
tion and every individual, by never ceasing Free-will offerings 
VOL, XIII.—NO. III. 43 
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to God for all the purposes of the Church, and especially for 
the support of every faithful ambassador of Christ, making his 
support dependent, not upon his talents as a mere popular 
preacher, nor upon any of the casualities of time, but upon 
the fidelity with which he fulfills his appointed mission under 
constituted authorities ; exorcising from the Church, as this 
System would do, almost insensibly, that peculiar demon, 
whose sway is so directly promoted by the bargains and finan- 
cial considerations, with which the Clergy are now generally 
elected and sustained in their respective Parishes ; and ena- 
bling the faithful to feel, as they can scarcely now feel with 
reference to any of the charitable institutions of the country, 
that what they give or bequeath is emphatically for Christ 
and His Church. 

In this connection, may we not express our surprise and re- 
gret at the remark of our Author, in which he declares that 
“endowments will always be rare in this country.” We can- 
not think so. In one of the Free Churches of this country, 
there was laid upon the altar, on the last Easter Day, the sum 
of twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, as a free-will offer- 
ing for the endowment of the Church ; not the payment of a 
subscription for building a new Church, but for the support of 
the Clergy in the way of endowment. The moment we heard 
of it, we could not but exult in it, as “ the first fruits” of the 
Free Church System. And we have no doubt, as the System be- 
comes more and more extensively adopted, that this country will 
become, of all others, the land of charitable endowments and 
costly offerings upon the altar of God. Must it not be so? 
Undoubtedly it must, for the following reasons: Ist. That 
men of wealth are here unable to entail their estates. 2nd. 
That the only way in which they can “establish their houses 
upon earth,” is by the consecration of their substance to pur- 
poses of piety and charity. 3d. That the only wand which 
can strike the rock and open the fountain of mercy in the 
human heart is, not the force and compulsion of necessity and 
Law, but the constraining power of the Love of Christ, the 
same power which operated upon the hearts of the early disci- 
ples, and constrained them to “count all things but loss for 
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the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
And 4th. That those endowments which shall be laid upon 
God’s altar, in the name of Christ and for the benefit of His 
Church, will be the most sacred, lasting and secure. Who can 
doubt, then, as from time to time the question comes home to 
the hearts of our pious Laymen—what shall we do with our 
wealth ? how shall we best employ it for the honor of God ? 
where shall we place it to make it the most permanently useful 
to the world, and even to our own “kith and kin?” that the 
response will be clear and plain. You cannot entail it upon 
your families. You cannot make it permanent in the name of 
your children and children’s children, You must seek a name 
that is indestructible and eternal ; you must gather around it 
the guard and shield and protection of Almighty God ; and 
the only way, in which you can do this, is by making a solemn 
consecration of it upon His altar, in the ever blessed and im- 
mortal name of Christ, and for the everlastingly benevolent 
purposes of His Church. 

In this connection, may we not also say, that even the pres- 
ent isolated and defective Free Church System admits of great 
improvement, and we think the time is not far distant when a 
plan will be developed, by a convention of its friends, which 
will effectually protect the System from the possibility of the 
charge of “starving the Clergy out ?” 

But what does our Author propose, in the place of the only 
Scriptural, Primitive, Apostolic and Catholic Free Church 
System? At first blush, there is something startling and re- 
volting in the very idea of a “‘ substitute” for such a System. 
We should as soon think of a “substitute” of human device 
for the Bible and the Church ; nor do we see why there is not 
just as much authority for the one as the other; nor why the 
demands of necessity may not be as strongly urged. However, 
our Author does defend, “‘ as a substitute for the ancient econ- 
omy, made necessary by the loss of the ancient discipline,” the 
Pew renting System. We have already quoted the strong lan- 
guage in which he condemns the selling of Pews in buildings 
consecrated to the Service and Worship of Almighty God. But 
he maintains that, between the selling and therenting, there is an 
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‘essential and radical difference in principle.” Tht one vio- 
lates, grossly and palpably, the principle of consecration. The 
other does not affect it, the property remaining sacred and be- 
longing to God from the hour of its consecration. The one 
‘is the conferring of ownership.” The other is only “a per- 
mission for temporary use, on condition of contributing so 
much to the support of the Sanctuary.” ‘And that is the 
point of difference, on which we insist ;” in the one case a man 
is owner, and in the other he is not. 

No doubt some persons did really suppose, that our Author 
had made out an actual and important difference in principle 
between the Pew selling and renting Systems ; for the confi- 
dence with which he argues the point was well calculated to 
deceive, and it is probable that he was himself deluded by his 
own words. But since the able exposition of that folly by 
“The Church Journal,” we are rather inclined to think that 
the delusion has been dissipated from his own mind, as it cer- 
tainly has been from the minds of others.* 

But in addition, we have a few words to say. Possibly we 
may be wrong, but we appeal to the legal profession. Why is 
it that “the selling of Pews in consecrated buildings is mon- 
strous, abominable, sacrilegious?” Our Author replies, be- 
cause “‘ they are therefore property, man’s property ;” and then 
he asks, “Is not the making of it or of any part of it human 
property, a worldly use.” Now we deny, in toto, that our 
Author has discovered the true grounds and reasons of his own 
condemnation of the Pew selling System. For, if his argument 
proves anything, it proves too much ; it proves that not even 
“the Vestry” can own the Church as property, without the 
crime of sacrilege. True, indeed, he attempts to excuse this 
ownership by ‘‘the Vestry,” by saying “the Vestry is the 
Steward in God’s behalf.” But why the Vestry more than the 
Pew owner ? We maintain that, under our laws, not as much ; 
for the Pew owner cannot dispose of his Pew for any but a 
sacred use, nor use it except for Worship ; whereas the Vestry 


* We refer our readers to the Article in The Journal, entitled ‘‘Pews and the 
Church Review,” Vol. VHI. p. 204. 
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can sell the whole house and the land on which it is built, for 
a Rail Road Depot or for a Theatre. The truth is, that “ the 
Vestry” hold only a qualified property in the Church ; so with 
the Pew owner, he has only a qualified property in the Pew ; 
and so with the Lessee, he has a qualified property: the inter- 
est of each in the eye of the law is property, and a lease is 
just as much property as is a conditional or qualified fee, just 
as much property as is absolute ownership. According to law, 
the Vestry, the Pew owner, the Pew renter, each and all have 
a property in the Charch, and the nature, the extent, the 
quality of the property, in all these cases, depend upon the 
terms of the deed or lease under which they hold. In fact 
there must be human ownership of some kind, in Church 
buildings and property, and what we maintain is this: that 
whether the human owner be a Corporation aggregate, or a 
Corporation sole, a Vestry, an individual person owning the 
whole Church property, or a Pew owner or a Pew renter, nev- 
ertheless the human owner is always God’s steward, and is 
guilty of sin if he perverts the trust. And, moreover, we 
maintain that there can be no greater perversion of the trust 
of a consecrated Church building, no matter who may be the 
human owner, than to close its doors against any individual of 
the great family of God, who may desire to worship in His 
House of Prayer. Our argument is one, which addresses itself 
not to Vestries and Corporations only, which have no souls, 
but to every individual member of the Church, who dares to 
imagine fora moment that he has any exclusive right to the 
privileges and the blessings of the House of God. Every such 
individual, no matter what may be the terms of his human 
lease or title deeds, is bound, as the steward of God, to make 
the consecrated Temple free ; and so to sustain, protect and 
defend it, as that it may never be alienated from the objects of 
its consecration, and never monopolized. We would also warn 
all such individuals of the crime of sacrilege ; not because they 
may chance to be human owners of consecrated Church prop- 
erty, but because the very essence of that crime, as defined in 
every exposition of law, is, “the appropriating to one’s self 
what is devoted to religion and to God.” 
VOL. IIl.—NO, III. 43* 
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But our Author, having shown, as he imagines, that the 
Pew renting System is entirely consistent with the principle of 
consecration, then proceeds to mention a number of improve- 
ments, by which the System may be made more tolerable and 
efficient. We have been not a little amused by these sugges- 
tions. He proposes, in the first place, that “the holders of 
Pews be invited to authorize the Sexton to fill the seats in 
their Pews which they do not themselves occupy.” Of course 
nothing more is necessary than simply to “‘ invite the holders 
of Pews” to give such authority, no “law or compulsion” 
here, and then the Sexton can go out into the highways and 
hedges, proclaim his authority, assure the people that no ques- 
tions will be asked, nor will they have anything to pay, no 
alms, no oblations, no offerings, all is paid for by their richer 
friends. Free passes are offered, and nothing is wanting but 
the ‘“‘dead heads” to fill up the seats. Very practicable ! 
May we not suggest that the Wardens and Vestry also should 
stand at the door of the Church, not the Sexton alone, to wait 
upon strangers to a seat? We make this suggestion in good 
faith, because we have known it to be done in one of the best 
Pew renting and selling Churches of the country, and it weuld 
certainly be a great improvement, and perhaps the only act of 
genuine hospitality of which the System is capable. 

But our Author recommends, “secondly, that all seats be 
regarded as free, which are not occupied when the reading of 
the Psalms begins ;” and, moreover, he thinks that this would 
“correct another vicious practice of many Pew congregations, 
viz.: coming to Church late,” a practice which he acknowl- 
edges is not so prevalent in Free Churches. Admirable sugges- 
tion! Not the Free System out and out, but enough of it if 
possible ‘‘to correct another vicious practice.” No doubt the 
vestibule and aisles would be full of people, standing ready to 
take the unoccupied seats, the moment “the reading of the 
Psalms begins.” But we advise a little different course, and 
that is, an immediate appeal to law ; for as we understand, the 
law now “regards all seats as free,” not occupied at the very 
commencement of the Services, and our Author may at once 
try his own favorite remedy for the enforcement of one of his 
own favorite plans of improvement. 
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Then he proposes, “ thirdly, where a family has an unoccu- 
pied seat in its Pew, that some respectable poor person be 
invited to take it.” Excellent suggestion! but the person 
must be “‘ respectable ;” by what standard of respectability is 
not stated, but probably the standard in vogue in the congre- 
gation ; not certainly the standard which brought our Saviour 
down to earth, and caused Him to die for sinners. And then, 
in order to encourage the advocates of the Pew renting System 
in this great improvement, our Author makes another extract 
from his own experience ; he says: ‘‘ We happen to know of 
one, we are sorry we know of only one, beautiful example of 
this kind. A family of great wealth in one of our northern 
cities, having a superfluous seat, found a poor woman, one de- 
pendent wholly upon charity, but of good character, and gave 
the place to her.” And then, besides giving her the “ super- 
fluous seat,” this very charitable family of great wealth, also 
provide “the apparel in which she comes to Church,” so as to 
have her look respectable, and,‘‘ moreover, provide for her wants 
at home.” What a wonderful illustration of the charity of the 
Pew renting System, and how very encouraging! But what 
does our Author mean? Is he writing a burlesque upon his 
favorite System, or is he in sober earnest ? We have really 
thought sometimes that his designs have been mistaken, and 
we should not be surprised if such should be the fact. 

But the greatest improvement which our author proposes, 
and that upon which he lays the most stress in order to remedy 
the defects of the Pew renting system, is, ‘‘ Mission Churches 
or Chapels, as connected with the treatment of the poor by 
Pew Churches.” He seems to think that this is a novel feature 
of the age, full of promise ; and he is ‘‘ disposed to claim for 
it a larger and fuller preaching of the Gospel to the poor than 
is, or can be attained by any Free Church.” Now we confess 
our regret, at not being able to agree with our author, even 
upon this point ; but really he does appear to us like a person 
who has been in a sort of Rip Van Winkle condition for the 
last forty years. Mission Churches, or Chapels for the poor, a 
“novel” idea, of “ recent date,” a “feature of the age,” “ grow- 
ing into importance!” Why, we should as soon think of 
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speaking of tne old system of stage-coaches as a “novel” 
idea, just growing into importance. The truth is, that the 
whole Free Church movement, in this country, owes its origin 
to the utter and entire failure of this novelty in Christendom. 
We have found out from actual experience that rich Churches 
for the rich, and poor Churches for the poor, wil] not do, and 
can never reach the masses of the people. You may build 
your Mission Churches or Chapels for the poor, in any street 
of the city ; but you can no more get the poor to go into them 
by themselves, to hear the Gospel and worship God, than you 
can get them to go into a dungeon or jump into the river, for 
the same purpose. Indeed, the grand obstacle, with which 
isolated Free Churches now have to contend, is the stigma 
that they are designed merely for the poor; and it almost 
makes our blood boil, when we hear them advocated upon that 
ground. For it is not the true ground—on the contrary, their 
very object and designs are, to break down all such distinctions 
in the House of God, and to place all mankind upon one com- 
mon level, as “ miserable sinners,” at the footstool of Infinite 
Mercy. We confess that we have no sympathy with Mission 
Churches for the poor, to be supported by Pew rented Churches 
for the rich ; and we rejoice that the poor cannot be prevailed 
upon to go into them. We rejoice that, notwithstanding their 
poverty and degradation, they have some manliness left, and 
some sense of right and wrong, and therefore will not submit 
to a system so un-scriptural and un-catholic, not to say revolt- 
ing to any Christian heart. We honor the feeling, not because 
the condition of Lazarus is more degraded in the sight of 
God than that of Dives, but because, to wring from the hu- 
man heart a confession of its poverty, on the blessed Lord’s 
Day, and to make that poverty a condition of worship in a 
special place, is more than human nature ought to bear, and 
constitutes a kind of Protestant confessional, more odious and 
abominable than any thing which ever debased the Roman 
Church. 

But we come to another stronghold of the author of the Ar- 
ticles we are reviewing, and we quote his own words. 


“Most of the Pew Churches of which we speak are so situated that they cannot 
have, if they would, any considerable number of poor in them. They are too far 
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removed from the abodes of the poor to admit of such a possibility.” .... “In many 
Pew Churches, especially in those which are likely to undertake Missions, there is 
no occasion, it were useless, to provide numerous places for the poor; since the 
Churches are situated where the poor are not, and where they cannot be induced to 
come. We say again, (and the position requires no argument,) to bless the poor, 
you must go where they are congregated; in vast districts apart by themselves.” .... 
“The idea of combining rich and poor generally in the same congregation, is simply 
impracticable, for the very plain reason that they do not live together. It is a ne- 
cessity that some congregations be composed mainly of rich people, because the 
neighborhood of the Church furnishes no other. If this is an evil, it is one which 
springs from our civil condition, and therefore is one which the Church cannot control.” 

Now all this is an argument for rich Churches for the rich, 
and poor Churches for the poor, confessedly based, not upon 
any principle, but upon the necessities of the case, over which 
“the Church has no control,” and, in consequence of which, 
she is to act as “honestly and as faithfully as the times will ad- 
mit.” God be praised, we have not yet fallen to the same 
level of the times, in our thoughts, feelings and sentiments up- 
on this subject ; nor do we believe that such is the level of the 
great body of Churchmen. On the contrary, we take our stand 
upon some point of elevation, lifted up above the cities and 
looking down upon them all ; and to us, the spectacle of the 
location of the Churches, principally in fashionable quarters, 
is most painful and distressing, throwing a flood of light upon 
the motives of their erection, and convincing us, not that the 
Church has no control over this great, gigantic, civil and so- 
cial evil, but that she has control, and is responsible for it, and 
must apply the remedy. Standing upon this point of eleva- 
tion, we see and acknowledge the fact stated by our Author, 
that these Churches are located, “‘ where the poor are not, and 
where they cannot be induced to come”—not where they ought to 
be located and are most required by the wants and necessities of 
the population ; not in those ‘vast districts” where the masses 
of the people “‘ most do congregate,” and where there is little 
or nothing but moral and spiritual darkness, desolation and 
death ; but principally and almost entirely among the palaces 
of the rich and great, and under circumstances which show, 
that they have been erected more to adorn the buildings and 
streets, and with reference to the payment of Pew rents, than 
for the glory of God in the salvation of man. And although 
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it is a beautiful sight on a Sunday morning, when the orb of day 
shines gloriously out, to see the multitudes coming from their 
costly dwellings and thronging these Churches, yet we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, that immense numbers of these very 
people have no sympathies in common with the self-denying 
doctrines of the Cross; and that there isa dark and fearful 
back-ground to the picture, containing its thousands of per- 
ishing outcasts, who have no idea that Christ died for them, 
and who are congregated at a distance of a few hundred yards 
only, in stores, and shops, and saloons, and alleys, and dens, 
and caves, as regardless of the Church-going bell, as if its 
sound had never fallen upon their ears. O, we’wonder not, 
when we consider the location of our Churches alone, that the 
members of all this forsaken class should feel, as one of them 
said, that ‘‘ Religion is not for the likes of us; itis for the 
great and rich people ;” and hence the fact that the Church 
has lost her hold upon their sympathies and hearts. No doubt 
there are hundreds and thousands in every city, going down to 
the chambers of eternal death, with the feeling inwrought into 
every fibre of their souls, that ‘‘ Religion is not for the likes of 
us; it is for the great and rich people.’ And how many 
“great and rich people” are there, living under a delusion 
equally ruinous, not that they are sinners in common with 
“‘the publicans and harlots,” and therefore dependent for sal- 
vation upon God’s unmerited Mercy, but that ‘ Religion is for 
the likes” of them, and that, in consequence of the payment 
of the pecuniary expenses of Worship, they are, justly and 
rightfully, the monopolizers of the blessings of the Gospel. 
Let no one understand us as objecting to the location of our 
Churches in the most commanding positions, to accomplish all 
the great objects of their mission ; but we are free to confess, 
that the crowding of our elegant Churches upon fashionable 
streets, by all the denominations, and the strife for situations to 
accommodate the rich, who are so much better able generally 
to go a long distance than the poor, was among the facts which 
first awakened our attention to the enormous evils of the Pew 
renting System ; and instead of operating upon our mind, as 
it has upon the mind of our Author, we came to conclusions 
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directly the reverse. We knew indeed, and we felt indeed, 
that in order “to bless the poor, we must go where they are 
congregated ;” and then we thought what an infinite blessing, 
civilly, socially and spiritually would it be, as well to the rich 
as the poor, if some of these elegant Churches could be placed 
in localities accessible to all. What an elevation of the poor 
and of “the vast districts” in which they congregate ; and 
what a beautiful illustration of condescension on the part of 
the rich ; destroying the envy of the one and the pride of the 
other, and binding all together, as members of “‘ one family and 
household of faith.” Can it not beso? Must it not be so? 
Our Author says, No! The thing is impossible from the very 
necessities of the case. The rich live together, and therefore 
there must be Churches for the rich. The poor live together, 
and therefore there must be Churches for the poor. The rich 
Churches cannot be free, because the rich will not support 
them unless compelled by Pew rents. The poor Churches 
must be free, because the poor are unable to support them if 
they would. All this he acknowledges to be wrong—at least 
not Scriptural, not Apostolic, not Catholic, not in accordance 
with the “spirit of Christianity ;” but necessity makes it im- 
perative, and we must be governed by the stern dictates of ne- 
cessity. Upon this ground alone does he defend the Pew rent- 
ing System. Upon this ground alone does he base the whole 
argument for Mission Churches for the poor. By this rule 
alone does he propose that the Church shall be governed, in 
her efforts for the salvation of fallen man. But God forbid, 
that we should act upon such a principle, either in morals or 
religion. For we know not any crime, which may not be de- 
fended by the necessities of the case. We know not any vir- 
tue, which men may not refuse to practise in consequence of 
what may appear to them the stern dictates of necessity. And 
more than all, we recognize in this principle of action, the very 
essence of that horrible, atheistic fatality, which destroys all 
trust in God, all reliance upon His promises, and all ventures 
of faith ; and which brings upon the soul the darkness and the 
hopelessness of despair. 

But, wherein does our Author place the necessities of the 
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case? Notinthe Word of God; not in the decrees of Heaven ; 
not in the laws of nature; but, simply, and solely, in the diffi- 
culty, and fancied impossibility, of raising funds for the sup- 
port of the clergy, arising out of a certain state of society, ex- 
isting “in this country,” and no where else in Christendom. 
O, we are pained ; we are deeply pained as Churchmen,—and as 
Americans,—that the perpetuation of an acknowledged “evil” 
should be advocated upon such a ground! And we sincerely 
hope, that the next Clerical advocate of the same “evil” will 
at least forget himself, and “the loaves and fishes,” for the sake 
of Christ and His Church, and will not fall into the prevailing 
error of our Author, running through the whole of his Articles 
—the error of imagining that the sole and only object of the 
Church’s existence is to support the clergy. 

But, no matter wherein the necessities of the case consist, 
we proclaim, without fear of contradiction, that it never can 
be necessary for the Church of God, however she may adapt 
herself to circumstances, to pursue a course of action, which 
is confessedly hostile to the spirit of the Gospel, and in vio- 
lation of Primitive, Apostolic and Catholic usage and au- 
thority. 

In conclusion, we exhort the advocates of the Free Church 
System not to be intimidated, alarmed or discouraged. For a 
glorious prospect is before us. The skies begin to brighten. 
That great barrier, which has so long separated the Church from 
the people, and which has made her, in their estimation, a 
cold hearted and unsympathetic Society, is tottering to its fall. 
We want no better evidence than such a defence of it as we 
have now examined, and the sophistries of which we have ex- 
posed ; and although individuals, here and there, may be called 
upon to suffer, yet we should all rejoice that we can suffer in 
such a cause—“ pro Deo et Ecclesia.” 
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JOURNAL 
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LIST OF THE MEMBERS 
OF THE 
HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES. 

From the State of Massachusetts —Rev. William Walter, D. D. 

From the State of Rhode Island—Rev. Abraham Lynsen Clarke. 

From the State of Connecticut—Rev. William Smith, D. D., Rev. 
Ashbel Baldwin, Benjamin Hall, Esquire. 

From the State of New York—Rev. John Bisset, Rev. Ammi 
Rogers. 

From the State of New Jersey——Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., Rev. 
Henry Waddell, Rev. John Croes, Rev. Menzies Rayner, John Ruth- 
erford, Esquire, Mr. Jeffery Clarke, Mr. John Dennis. 

From the State of Pennsylvania—Rev. William Smith, D. D., 
Rev. John Andrews, D. D., Rey. Samuel Magaw, D. D., Rev. Robert 
Blackwell, D. D., General Francis Gurney, John C. Stocker, Esquire, 
Mr. Joseph Sims, Mr. J. B. Gilpin. 

From the State of Delaware-—Rev. Robert Clay, Rev. Joseph 
Clarkson, Rev. William Pryce, Rev. Walter C. Gardiner, Joseph 
Burn, Esquire. 

From the State of Virginia—Revy. John Bracken, D. D., Robert 
Andrews, Esquire. 








* Continued from Vol. XIII, p, 317. 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 
HOUSE OF CLERICAL AND LAY DEPUTIES, 


a> 
. 





PutLaDELpuiaA, Curist Cuurcu, Tuesday, June 11th, 1799. 


A SUFFICIENT number of Clerical and Lay Deputies to form 
a Convention not appearing, the members present adjourned to meet 
at the State House, to-morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

State House, Wednesday, June 12. 

The members met agreeably to adjournment, and a quorum being 
formed, 

The Right Rev. Dr. White read prayers. 

Deputies from seven states appearing, the house proceeded to the 
appointment, by ballot, of a President, and a majority of votes were 
found for the Rev. William Smith, D. D. 

The Rev. James Abercrombie, one of the assistant ministers of 
Christ Church and St. Peter’s, was appointed Secretary to the Con- 
vention. 

Resolved, That the Rev. Dr. Andrews inform the house of Bishops, 
that the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies is formed, and ready to 
proceed to business. 

Resolved, That the rules of order established by the house of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies, of the two preceding General Conventions, be 
adopted. 

The Rev. William Walter, D. D., clerical deputy from the State of 
Massachusetts; the Rev. Abraham Lynsen Clarke, clerical deputy 
from the State of Rhode Island; the Rev. John Bisset, and the Rev. 
Ammi Rogers, clerical deputies from the State of New York; the 
Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., the Rev. Henry Waddell, and the Rev. John 
Croes, clerical deputies, and Mr. Jeffery Clarke, lay deputy, from the 
State of New Jersey; Rev. William Smith, D. D., the Rev. John 
Andrews, D. D,, the Rev. Samuel Magaw, D. D., and the Rev. Rob- 
ert Blackwell, D. D., clerical deputies, General Francis Gurney, and 
Mr. Joseph Sims, lay deputies, from the State of Pennsylvania; the 
Rev. Joseph Clarkson, the Rev. William Pryce, and the Rev. Walter 
C. Gardiner, clerical deputies, and Joseph Burn, Esquire, lay deputy, 
from the state of Delaware; and the Rev. John Bracken, D. D., cler- 
ical deputy, and Robert Andrews, Esquire, lay deputy from the State 
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of Virginia; delivered in at the Secretary’s table, certificates of their 
appointment, which were read, and determined to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Bisset proposed the following resolution, viz; “That a com- 
mittee consisting of members, be appointed to revise the 
canons, to propose amendments, and report the whole in one regular 
series.” This resolution was read and ordered to lie on the table. 

Adjourned to ten o’elock to-morrow morning. 

Tuurspay, June 13th. 

Prayers being read by the Secretary, the house proceeded to busi- 
ness. 

The Rev. William Smith, D. D., and the Rev. Ashbel Baldwin, 
clerical deputies, and Benjamin Hall, Esquire, lay deputy, from the 
State of Connecticut, presented their testimonials, which were ap- 
proved, and they took their seats accordingly. Mr. John Dennis, a 
lay deputy from the State of New Jersey, and John C. Stocker, Es- 
quire, a lay deputy, from the State of Pennsylvania, took their seats. 

Mr. Bisset’s proposed resolution of yesterday, was taken up, and 
carried, and the blank ordered to be filled up with the word “ five.” 

The members appointed were Rev. Dr. Smith, of Connecticut, Rev. 
Mr. Bisset, of New York, Rev. Mr. Waddell, of New Jersey, Gen. 
Gurney, of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Hall, of Connecticut. 

The house resolved itself into a committee of the whole, on the 
state of the Church : 

The Rev. Dr. Walter in the ehair. 

After some time the committee rose, and the chairman reported the 
following resolution, viz: 

Resolved, That the consideration of the resolution, for an alteration 
in the constitution of this Church, proposed in the last General Conven- 
tion, in these words: “ But if the Church shall not be represented in 
both orders, by a majority of the states, then the votes shall be given 
by states, without regard to orders,” be postponed to the next General 
Convention. 

This resolution was disagreed to by the Honse. 

Resolved, That this House will now go into a committee of the 
whole, to take into consideration the second resolution of the General 
Convention of Friday, Sept, 18, 1795, and to report thereon. 

The house resolved itself accordingly, Dr. Walter in the chair. 

The chairman of the committee of the whole reported, that the 
committee had risen, and requested leave to sit again. 

Resolved, That in the places of Dr. Moore and Mr. Bend, who are 
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absent, Dr. Smith of Connecticut, and Mr. Bisset, be added to the 
other three members, viz: Dr. Smith of Pennsylvania, Dr. Andrews, 
and Dr. Magaw, the committee appointed by the last General Conven- 
tion to digest and report a course of study for candidates for holy 
orders, and that they be requested to report the same during the 
present session. 

Resolved, That Dr. Andrews and Mr. Andrews be a committee, to 
bring in a canon prescribing the mode of calling special meetings of 
the General Convention. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to officiate as Chaplain to 
the Convention during the present session. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


FRIDAY, June 14th. 


The House met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 

The Rev. Menzies Rayner, a clerical deputy from the State of New 
Jersey, and the Rev. Robert Clay, a clerical deputy from the State of 
Delaware, took their seats. 

Mr. Andrews, from the committee appointed to report a canon for 
calling special Conventions, reported a canon, prescribing the mode of 
calling special Conventions ; which was read the first time, and or- 
dered for a second reading. 

On motion, the canon prescribing the mode of calling special Con- 
ventions, was read a second time, amended, and ordered to be fairly 
transcribed for a third reading: it was then passed, and sent for con- 
currence, by the Secretary, to the house of Bishops. 

Mr. Croes presented testimonials from the State Convention of New 
Jersey, recommending the Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., as Bishop of that 
State. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Baldwin, the House resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to take into consideration the propriety of framing 
articles of religion. Dr. Walter in the chair. 

The chairman of the committee reported the following resolution, 
viz : 

Resolved, That the articles of our faith and religion, as founded on 
the holy scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, are sufficiently 
declared in our creeds and liturgy, as set forth in the book of common 
prayer established for the use of this church; and that further articles 
do not appear necessary. 

This resolution was disagreed to by the House. 
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The house of Bishops, sent for concurrence a form of consecration 
of a church or chapel, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

The Rey. Mr. Clarkson asked leave of absence till Tuesday, which 
was not granted. 

Adjourned to 6 o’clock this evening. 

Fripay EveEninG, 6 o'clock. 

The House met. 

The canon, prescribing the mode of calling special Conventions 
was returned with amendments from the house of Bishops, which were 
agreed to. 

The form of consecration of a church or chapel, sent to this House 
by the Bishops, was read, and referred to a committee of the whole 
house to-morrow morning. 

On motion, Resolved, That the testimonials, respecting the Bishop 
elect of New Jersey, be read, which was done. 

Resolved, That the consideration of this subject be postponed till 
to-morrow. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

SaTurDAy, June 15th. 

The House met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the testimonials in 
favour of the Bishop elect of New Jersey, and, after discussion, the 
subject was postponed. 

A resolution was proposed by Mr. Bisset, that the Convention now. 
proceed to the framing of articles of religion for this church. 

The question was taken by yeas and nays as follows: 

CLerGy.—Massachusetts—No. Connecticut—Yea. Rhode Island 
—Yea. New York—Yea. New Jersey—Yea. Pennsylvania—No. 
Delaware—Yea. Virginia—No. 

Lairy.—Connecticut—Yea. New Jersey—Yea. Pennsylvania— 
Yea. Virginia—No. 

So it was carried in the affirmative. 

Resolved, That the committee shall consist of a member from each 
state now represented ; who were chosen, and were as follows : 

Massachusetts, Dr. Walter; Connecticut, Dr. Smith; New York, 
Mr. Bisset ; New Jersey, Mr. Waddell; Pennsylvania, Dr. Andrews ; 
Delaware, Mr. Clay; Virginia, Dr. Bracken. 

Resolved, That leave be given to Mr. Baldwin to bring in a canon, 
to regulate the qualifications of ministers to vote in State and General 
Conventions. 

VOL, XIII,—NO, III. 44* 
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A message was received from the house of Bishops, communicating 
‘a resolution for altering the ist article of the constitution ;” and “a 
proposal of a prayer, to be used at the meetings of the Conventions.” 

The House resolved itself into a committee of the whole, to take 
into consideration the communications from the house of Bishops. 
Dr. Walter in the chair. 

The committee rose, and reported certain amendments in the “ Form 
of consecration of a church, or chapel ;” also, amendments to the 
“resolution, for the time of meeting of future General Conventions ;” 
together with an amendment to the “prayer, to be used during the 
sitting of Convention :” all which were concurred in by the House. 

Resolved, That leave be given to Mr. Andrews to bring in a canon, 
respecting the consecration of Bishops in the recess of the General 
Convention ; which was presented, read, and ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Adjourned to 9 o’clock on Monday morning. 


Monpbay Mornina, June 17th. 


The House met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 

Mr. Baldwin presented “a canon, to regulate the qualifications of 
ministers to vote in State and General Conventions ;” which was read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. 

The proposed “ canon, respecting the consecration of Bishops in the 
recess of the Convention,” was read a second time, amended, and 
ordered to be sent to the house of Bishops. 

The communications from the house of Bishops, with the amend- 
ments proposed by the house of Clerical and Lay Deputies, were re- 
turned by the house of Bishops, with their concurrence. 

The chairman of the committee, for revising and amending the 
canons, made a report; which was read, and ordered to be recom- 
mitted. 

At 11 o’clock, the House adjourned for two hours, in order that the 
several committees might finish their reports. 

Monpay, 1 o'clock, P. M. 

The House met. 

Mr. Andrews solicited leave to bring in a canon, repealing in part the 
canon of 1795, “concerning the learning of those who are to be or- 
dained:” which was granted ; and the canon was read, approved, and 
sent for concurrence to the house of Bishops. 

On motion of Mr. Bisset, Resolved, That the committee, appointed 
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to review and arrange the canons, be discharged; and that all the 
canons which have been passed in preceding General Conventions, to- 
gether with those which may be passed during the present session, 
shall be arranged under the respective years in which they were 
enacted, and printed at the end of the Journal of this Convention. 
Provided, nevertheless, that, if any canon of the preceding Conven- 
tions has been repealed, it shall be mentioned by its number and title 
only, followed by a notification of its having been repealed. 

A motion was made by Mr. Bisset, that it be made known to the 
several State Conventions, that it is proposed to consider and deter- 
mine in the next General Convention, on the following addition to the 
second article of the constitution, to be introduced in the 9th line, 
after the word “ Convention,” viz: 

“But if the church shall not be represented in both orders, in a 
majority of the states, then the votes shall be by states, without regard 
to orders.” 

The previous question, “Shall the main question be put?” was 
taken, and determined in the negative. 

John Rutherford, Esquire, Lay Deputy from the State of New 
Jersey, took his seat. 

On motion of Mr. Croes, the recommendation of the church in New 
Jersey, in favour of their Bishop elect, was taken up ; and, after some 
discussion, it was Resolved, That the consideration of the same be 
postponed till to-morrow. 

The House of Bishops returned the canon, repealing in part the 
canon of 1795, “concerning the learning of those who are to be or- 
dained,” with their approbation; and “a substitute for the canon, re- 
specting the consecration of Bishops during the recess of the General 
Convention,” which was adopted. 

Adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 


TuESDAY MorRNING, June 18th. 


The House met, and the Chaplain read prayers. 

The proposed canon, respecting the qualification of ministers to 
vote in State and General Conventions, was read, amended, and or- 
dered to be sent for concurrence to the House of Bishops ; which was 
done. 

Mr. J. B. Gilpin, a Lay Deputy, from the State of Pennsylvania, 
took his seat. 

The chairman, of the committee on the articles, reported seventeen 
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articles of religion, which were read: Whereupon, on motion of Mr. 
Bisset, 

Resolved unanimously, That, on account of the advanced period of 
the present session, and the thinness of the Convention, the consider- 
ation of the articles, now reported and read, be postponed; and that 
the Secretary transcribe the articles into the Journal of this Conven- 
tion, to lie over for the consideration of the next General Convention. 

Dr. Bracken asked leave to bring in a canon, supplementary to the 
2d canon of 1795, “concerning the testimonials to be produced on the 
part of those who are to be ordained ;” which was read twice, and, 
upon the question for the third reading, was negatived. 

The testimonials of the Bishop elect of New Jersey being called 
up, the following resolution passed : 

“ Whereas doubts have arisen in the minds of some members of the 
Convention, whether all the Priests who voted in the election of the 
Rev. Uzal Ogden, D. D., to the office of a Bishop in the state of New 
Jersey, were so aualified, as to constitute them a majority of the re- 
sident and officiating Priests, in the said state, according to the mean- 
ing of the canon in this case made and provided: and whereas, in a 
matter of so great importance to the interest of religion and the 
honour of our church, it is not only necessary, that they, who concur 
in recommending to an office so very sacred, should have a full con- 
viction of the fitness of the person they recommend, but that they should 
also be perfectly satisfied with respect to the regularity of every step 
which had been taken in the business : 

Resolved therefore, That in the opinion of the House of Deputies, 
all proceedings, respecting the consecration of the Rev. Uzal Ogden, 
D. D., ought to be suspended, until a future Convention of the State 
of New Jersey shall declare their sense of the subject.” 

The house of Bishops returned the canon; “to regulate the qualifi- 
cations of Ministers, &c.” with amendments. The amended title was 
adopted; the other proposed amendment was rejected. 

The house of Bishops receded from their amendment of the canon, 
explanatory of the 1st canon of 1795. 

Resolved, That the next general Convention, to be held agreeably 
to the constitution, on the second Tuesday of September, 1801, shall 
meet in the city of Trenton. 

Resolved, That the Right Rev. Dr. White be requested to preach, 
at the opening of the next General Convention. 

Resolved, That the house of Bishops be informed, that this House 


is ready to adjourn. 
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Mr. Bisset was requested to communicate the two preceding resolves 
to the house of Bishops. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this House be given to their Presi- 
dent, the Rev. Dr. Smith, and to their Secretary and Chaplain, the 
Rev. Mr. Abercrombie, for their attention and services. 

Mr. Bisset reported, “ That the Right Rev. Dr. White would com- 
ply with the request of this house, and that the house of Bishops, 
having no further communications to make, concurred in the resolu- 
tion of adjournment.” 

Ordered, That five hundred and seventy copies of the journal be 
printed. 

The House adjourned, sine die. 

Signed by order of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
WILLIAM SMITH, President. 


JAMES ABERCROMBIE, Secretary. 


OU OO OH 


APPENDIX. 


Extract from the Journal of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
in Convention met, 1799. 


“ Resolved unanimously, That on account of the advanced period 
of the present session, and the thinness of the Convention, the con- 
sideration of the articles, now reported and read, be postponed, and 
that the Secretary transcribe the articles into the journal of this Con- 
vention, to lie over for the consideration of the next General Conven- 
tion.” 

The articles referred to are as follows. 

I. Of faith in the Holy Trinity. 

There is but one living and true God, everlasting ; of infinite power, 
wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of all things visible 
and invisible. And in the unity of this Godhead, there are three per- 
sons; the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; our Creator, Re- 
deemer, and Sanctifier. 

II. Of the Holy Scripture. | 

Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation; so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, and cannot be proved thereby, is not 
to be received as an article of faith, nor deemed necessary to salvation. 
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By Holy Scripture, we understand the canonical books of the Old 
and New Testament. 


The names and number of the canonical books in the Old Testament. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


CHAPTERS. 
Ecclesiastes having 12 
The Song of Solomon---..---.--- 8 
(a as pen ayre 66 
EES eee 52 
RE a REN 8 oe 5 
REE cious a eidee ctiak 5 anaidal 48 
| TSE REE tee Oe. Be oe 12 
a 14 
EA Pe ere: ee 3 
aes a weer ree 9 
eR se ERs ca ie a 1 
I i a ala ie han 4 
eR arate er 7 
Ene Ste, eee 3 
i al cmigannaiacnid 3 
ES are eS 3 
SES eee 2 
ee 14 
A ee eee 4 


The names and number of the canonical books of the New Testament. 


CHAPTERS. 

1. Genesis having 50 
EE Sade cadcascaccddon acid 40 
ID its a eewinidosensi einen 27 
i Se ere: 36 
6. Deuteronomy -...............-9h 
De ntbcakcdbaeicwcseusces 24 
SS ER ee eee 21 
i I ee ee 4 
9. The Ist book of Samuel -------- 31 
10. The 2d book of Samuel.-_...-.-- 24 
11. The lst book of Kings -....-.-- 22 
12. The 2d book of Kings-».-----.-- 25 
13. The 1st book of Chronicles --.--- 29 
14. The 2d book of Chronicles ---..-._36 
A 2s ee 10 
ee oes 13 
17. The book of Esther........---- 10 
dD 42 
a ee 150 
Wee ERO RUIN Soc ecvccsawsecee 31 
CHAPTERS. 

1. St. Matthew having 28 
SS ae Sa ere 16 
* Pee Sk 24 
WUD ddvnicieneapadsndcsccete 
5. The Acts of the Apostles... .--- 28 
6. Epistle to the Romans----.----- 16 
7. 1st Epistle to the Corinthians -._16 
8. 2d Epistle to the Corinthians -~-.13 
9. Epistle to the Galatians. -_....--- 5 
10. Epistle to the Ephesians-------.- 6 
11. Epistle to the Philipians .--...-- 4 
12. Epistle to the Colossians. -----.-- 4 
13. 1st Epistle to the Thessalonians._ 5 
14. 2d Epistle to the Thessalonians.. 3 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25, 
26. 
27. 


CHAPTERS. 


Ist Epistle to Timothy having 6 
2d Epistle to Timothy........-- 4 
a 3 
Epistle to Philemon.-........-- 1 
Epistle to the Hebrews_...-.--- 13 
Epistle of St. James -....-..-.-- 5 
1st Epistle of St. Peter......-.-.- 5 
2d Epistle of St. Peter .......-- 3 
1st Epistle of St. John ...-..--- 5 
2d Epistle of St. John .......--- 1 
3d Epistle of St. John -.....---- 1 


Epistle of St. Jude..........-.- 1 
Revelation of St. John the Divine.22 


The Apocryphal books are read by the church, for example of life, 
and instruction of manners, not for the establishment of discipline, or 
doctrine. 


III. Of the Old and New Testament. 
There is a perfect harmony and accordance between the Old and New 
Testament; for in both, “Pardon of sin and everlasting life are 
offered to mankind through Christ, Who is the only mediator between 
God and man;” and although Christians are not bound to obey the 
civil and ceremonial precepts, yet they are obliged to observe all the 
moral commandments of the Mosaic dispensation. 
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IV. Of the Creeds. 
The Nicene creed and the Apostles’ creed, ought to be retained and 
believed ; because every article contained in them may be proved by 
Holy Scripture. 


V. Of the transgression of our first parents. 


By the transgression of our first parents, they lost that primitive 
innocence and perfect holiness in which God had created them ; and 
thus the nature of man became corrupted, and prone to evil; so that 
there is no man living, whe sinneth not. 


VI. Of Justification. 

We are justified, or pardoned by God, not on account of our own 
good works, but only through the merits and mediation of our blessed 
redeemer and advocate, Jesus Christ. But although good works can- 
not put away our sins, nor appear perfect before God; yet they are 
pleasing and acceptable to God in Christ, and essentially necessary to 
salvation; for scripture assures us, that “faith, without works, is 
dead ;” and that, “ without holiness, no man shall see the Lord.” 


VII. Of Predestination and Election. 


Being well assured, from holy scripture, of the eternal purpose or 
promise of redemption, according to which, God sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and Christ Jesus gave 
himself a ransom for all; we receive the doctrine of predestination as 
consistent with, and agreeable to, this most gracious and general 
scheme of salvation, which we believe to be universal in the intention, 
however partial the wickedness of mankind may render it in the ap- 
plication. Under the impression of this belief, it is the duty of 
christians to be satisfied with, and attend to, the promises of God, as 
they are generally set forth to us in holy scripture, without seeking to 
be “wise above what is written,” or plunging into the unrevealed 
secrets of either past or future eternity, but always remembering the 
distinction which in such cases, Moses lays down: “ Secret things be- 
long unto the Lord our God; but the things which are revealed belong 
unto us, and to our children for ever; that we may do all the words 
of this law.” 


VIII. Of salvation by Christ alone. 

Holy scripture declares, that “there is none other name under 
Heaven given among men whereby we must be saved, but only the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But we are not authorized to as- 
sert, that men shall not be saved by the name of Jesus Christ, to 








~ 
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whom His gospel has not been promulgated. We leave them to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God. 
IX. Of the Church. 

The visible church of Christ is the whole multitude of believers, of 
whatsoever nation or language, dwelling on the face of the earth, 
among whom the pure word of God is preached, the sacraments duly 
administered, and the order of the priesthood observed, according to 
Christ’s ordinance and appointment. 


X. Of the authority of the Church. 

The church hath power to ordain, change, and abolish, rites and 
ceremonies, and to determine controversies of faith ; but it is not Iaw- 
ful for the church, to ordain or command anything to be received or 
believed, which is contrary to the canon of scripture; or to expound 
one part of the same, so as to be repugnant to another. The church, 
also, is the witness, or keeper of holy writ; and must neither adulter- 
ate, nor add to, nor take from, the same. 

XI. Of ministering in the Church. 

It is not lawful for any man to take upon him the office of public 
preaching, or administering the holy sacraments, until he be regularly 
ordained, and sent to execute the same. And those we judge lawfully 
sent, who are ordained by the Bishops of the church. 

XII. Of the Sacraments. 

Sacraments were ordained by Christ, not only to be badges or 
tokens of christian profession, but to be outward and visible signs of 
inward and spiritual grace; by which He doth work invisibly in us, 
and doth not only quicken, but also strepgthen and confirm, our faith 
in him. 

XIII. Of Baptism. 

Baptism is an ordinance by which we are regenerated, and born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost, received into Christ’s church, and 
made living members of the same. 

XIV. Of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Supper of the Lord is not only a token of the love that chris- 
tians ought to have towards one another, but rather a pledge of our 
redemption by Christ’s death. To such as worthily receive the same, 
the bread which is broken is a partaking of the body of Christ: and 
the cup of blessing is a partaking of the blood of Christ; both which 
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are spiritually received, for the preservation of our souls and bodies 
unto everlasting life. 
XV. Of the oblation of Christ. 

The oblation of the body of Christ, once made, is that perfect sac- 
rifice, propitiation, and satisfaction, which was offered for the sins of 
the whole world. And there is no other sacrifice, satisfaction, or 
atonement, for sin, but that only. 

XVI. Of excommunicated Persons. 

Whosoever is publicly excommunicated by the governors of the 
church, and cut off from the unity of the same, is to be considered as 
an alien from the promises of the gospel, until he be openly reconciled, 
and received again into communion. 


XVII. Of the power of the Civil Magistrate. 

The power of the civil magistrate extendeth to all men, as well 
clergy as laity, in all things temporal; but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual. And we hold it to be the duty of all men who are 
professors of the gospel, to pay a respectful obedience to the civil 
authority, regularly and legitimately constituted. 





JOURNAL OF THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS. 


PuaiLaDevpuia, Curist Cuurcn, Tuesday, June 11th, 1799. 

THIS being the day of a special meeting of the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church duly summoned, the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, of the House of Bishops, attended, and appointed 
to meet the next day at 10 o’clock, in the committee room of the 
House of Assembly; leave having been given to meet there, by his 
excellency the Governor. 

WEDNESDAY, June 12, 1799. 

In the committee room of the House of Assembly, 

Present as before, together with the Right Rev. Bishop Provoost, 
of the state of New York, and the Right Rev. Bishop Bass, of the 
state of Massachusetts. 

This being a special meeting, and the Bishop, whose turn it would 
have been to preside agreeably to the rules of this House, not attend- 
ing, Bishop White, the president of the last Convention, was requested 
to preside. 

VOL, XIII.—NO, III, 45 
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Resolved, That during the session of the Convention, the House 
will attend divine service in the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

The House received a message, by the Rev. Dr. Andrews, from the 
House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, informing, that they are organ- 
ized and ready to proceed to business. This House declared, that they 
also are ready to proceed. 

After some time, the House adjourned until to-morrow morning at 


ten o'clock. 
TuursDAy, June 13. 

The House met. Present as yesterday. 

The Rev. John Henry Hobart was appointed Secretary. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Provoost proposed to the consideration of 
this House, a form of consecration of a church or chapel, which was 
read, and made the order of the day for to-morrow. 

The House adjourned to ten o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Fripay, June 14. 


The House met. Present as yesterday. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies presented, by their Sec- 
retary a proposed canon, prescribing the mode of calling special meet- 
ings of the General Convention. 

The House went into the consideration of the “form of consecra- 
tion of a church or chapel ;” which, after amendment, they adopted, 
and sent to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies for their concur- 
rence. 

The House returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
the proposed “ canon, prescribing the mode of calling special meetings 
of the General Convention,” with amendments. 

The House then adjourned to 9 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

SATURDAY, June 15. 

The House met. Present as yesterday. 

The House agreed toa resolve, respecting an alteration in the “first 
article of the general constitution,” and sent it to the House of Cleri- 
cal and Lay Deputies for their concurrence. 

The House proposed to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, 
“a prayer, to be used at the meeting of the Convention,” and to be 
printed with the Journal of the present Convention. 

The House adjourned to Monday morning, 9 o’clock. 

Monpay, June 17, 1799. 
The House met. Present as on Saturday. 
The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies returned to this House, 
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by their Secretary, the resolution for altering the “ First article of the 
general constitution,” with an amendment. Also the “Prayer to be 
used at meetings of the Convention,” with an amendment. Also, the 
“Form of consecration of a church or chapel,” with sundry amend- 
ments. 

The house passed the resolution, respecting the alteration of the 
“ First article of the general constitution,” with the proposed amend- 
ment; which resolution is as follows, viz: 

Resolved, That it be made known to the several state Conventions ; 
that it is proposed to consider and determine in the next General Con- 
vention, on the following alteration of the “ First article of the con- 
stitution.” 

« Article I. There shall be a general convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal church, in the United States of America, on the third Tues- 
day in May, in the year of our Lord, 1805, and on the third Tuesday 
in May, in every fifth year afterwards in such place, &c.” as before. 

The house passed the “ Prayer to be used at meetings of the Con- 
vention,” with the proposed amendment. 

The house approved of the amendments to the “ Form of conseera- 
tion of a church or chapel,” with an exception to one, which they or- 
dered to be returned to the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

A message was received from the House of Clerical and Lay Dep- 
uties: that they had receded from their amendment to the “ Form of 
consecration of a church or chapel ;’”” which amendment had been dis- 
agreed to by this house. 

The “ Form of consecration,” was then passed as amended. 

A proposed canon was received from the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, respecting the consecration of Bishops in the recess of the 
General Convention. 

The above canon was returned to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, with a proposed substitute. 

The house received from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies a 
proposed canon, repealing in part, the “Fourth canon of 1795, con- 
cerning the learning of those who are to be ordained.” 

The house passed the above canon. 

The Right Rev. Bishop Provoost obtained leave of absence. 

The house adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 


TUESDAY, June 18, 1799. 


The house met. Present as yesterday, except the Right Rev. 
Bishop Provoost. 
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The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies informed the house, that 
they had agreed to the proposed substitute to the canon, respecting 
the “ consecration of Bishops in the recess of the General Convention.” 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, presented to this house a 
proposed canon, to regulate the qualifications of Ministers to vote in 
the state and General Conventions. 

The aforesaid canon was returned to the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies, with a substitute for the title, and another proposed amend- 
ment. 

The house concurred in the following resolution, which they re- 
ceived from the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, viz : 

Resolved, That Trenton in New Jersey, be the place of meeting of 
the next General Convention. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies informed this house, that 
they had concurred in the amendments to the proposed canon, pre- 
scribing the “ mode of calling special meetings of the General Con- 
vention.” 

The house then passed the above canon. 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies informed this house, that 
they had concurred in the proposed “ substitute to the title of a canon,” 
which originated in their house ; and that they had disagreed to the 
proposed amendment. 

The ‘house receded from the amendment, and passed the canon, in 
title as follows. 

“ A canon explanatory of part of the ‘ First canon of 1795.’ ” 

The House of Clerical and Lay Deputies, informed this house, that 
they had finished the business before them, and were ready to rise. 

The house declared that they also are ready to rise. 

The house rose. 


Signed by order of the House of Bishops. 
WILLIAM WHITE, Presiding Bishop. 
Attested, Joun HeENry Hopart, Secretary. 





CANONS—Passep 1799. 


Canon I. Of the mode of calling special Meetings of the General 
Convention. 

THE right of calling special meetings of the General Conven- 

tion, shall be in the Bishops ; this right shall be exercised by the pre- 
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siding Bishop, or, in the case of his death, by the Bishop, who, according 
to the rules of the House of Bishops, is to preside at the next Gen- 
eral Convention ; provided, that the summons shall be with the con- 
sent, or on the requisition of a majority of the Bishops, expressed to 
him in writing. 

The place of holding any special Convention, shall be that fixed on 
by the preceding General Convention, for the meeting of the next 
General Convention, unless circumstances to be judged of by the Bish- 
ops, shall render a meeting at sueh place unsafe; in which case, the 
Bishops shall appoint some other place. 


Canon II. Of the consecration of Bishops in the recess of the General 
Convention. 

If, during the recess of the General Convention, the church in any 
state should be desirous of the consecration of a Bishop, the standing 
committee of the church in such state, may, by their president, or by 
some other person or persons, specially appointed, communicate the 
desire to the standing committees of the churches in the different 
states, together with copies of the necessary testimonials; and if the 
major number of the standing committees shall consent to the pro- 
posed consecration, the standing committee of the state concerned, 
may communicate the evidences of such consent, together with the 
other testimonials, to any three Bishops of this church, who may 
thereon proceed to the consecration. The evidences of the consent 
of the different standing committees shall be in the form prescribed 
for the General Convention in the “2d canon of 1789:” and without 
the aforesaid requisites, no consecration shall take place, during the 
recess of the General Convention. 


Canon III. Explanatory of part of the “ 1st canon of 1795.” 

No clergyman employed by the year, or for any limited time, shall 
be considered as a regularly officiating and resident Minister of the 
Church in any state, for the purpose expressed in the two concluding 
sentences of the “ 1st canon of 1795,” entitled “a canon concerning 
Episcopal visitation.” 

Canon IV. Repealing in part the “ IVth canon of 1795,” concerning 
the “ Learning of those who are to be ordained.” 

Whereas, by the “Canon of 1795,” entitled “Of the learning of 
those who are to be ordained ;” a power is vested in the Bishops of 
dispensing with certain enumerated requisites in part, which power is 
not only too indefinitely expressed, but may be abused, so much there- 

VOL, XIII.—NO, III. 45* 
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fore of the said canon, as authorizes Bishops to dispense with any of 
the qualifications required in candidates for holy orders, is hereby re- 


pealed. 
By order of the House of Bishops. 


WILLIAM WHITE, D. D., Presiding Bishop. 
By order of the House of Clerical and Lay Deputies. 
WILLIAM SMITH, D. D., President. 





A PRAYER 


To be used at the meetings of the Convention. 

“ ALMIGHTY and everlasting God, who by thy holy spirit, didst 
preside in the council of the blessed Apostles, and hast promised, 
through thy son Jesus Christ, to be with thy church to the end of the 
world ; we beseech thee to be present with the council of thy chureh 
here assembled in thy name and presence. Save them from all error, 
ignorance, pride, and prejudice ; and of thy great mercy vouchsafe, we 
beseech thee, so to direct, sanctify, and govern us in our present work, 
by the mighty power of the Holy Ghost, that the comfortable gospel 
of Christ may be truly preached, truly received, and truly followed, 
in all places, to the breaking down the kingdom of sin, satan, and 
death ; till at length the whole of thy dispersed sheep, being gathered 
into one fold, shall become partakers of everlasting life through the 
merits and death of Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen.” 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


A Cuurcn History or THE First THREE CENTURIES, FROM THE THIRTIETH TO THE 
THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-THIRD YEAR OF THE CHRISTIAN Era. By MILO 
Manan, D.D., St. Mark’s-in-the-Bowery Professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the General Theological Seminary, New York. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 428. 

Whether Professor Mahan has been successful in the important work which he 
has undertaken, must depend somewhat upon the class of readers for whom he 
writes. His work is not designed for the learned, or for professional scholars, but 
for the general reader, for students and candidates for Holy Orders. To prepare a 
History which shall even approach thoroughness and accuracy on such a period as 
that which he has chosen, is a task of the greatest possible difficulty. To group, 
to generalize, to convey a specific meaning, where most of the details must of neces- 
sity be omitted; to do this with entire accuracy and truthful fidelity, requires 
knowledge and judgment; and to do this effectively requires an artistic skill which 
few men possess. The daily routine of the Professor’s duties has made him famil- 
iar with his subject, and his work shows him to be a close and observant student. 
His work is divided into three grand portions, which he calls, Book I.—The Apostolic 
Age, from John the Baptist to the Second Destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 30-135; 
Book II.—The Age of Martyrs and Doctors: from the death of St. John to the 
Development of the Alexandrian School, A. D. 100-232; Book ITI.—Development 
of the Churches and first Triumph of Christianity, A. D. 200-324. We know the 
difficulties with which the historian of the first of these periods is necessarily 
obliged to contend, and yet his Second and Third Books seem to uy to be executed 
much the most successfully. Chapter Seventh in his Second Book, on “Heresies 
and Schools,” is as a whole admirably done, and is the best chapter in the volume. 
The origin of the two great classes of Errorists with which the Church has always 
been afflicted, Fanatics and Rationalists, Montanists and Sabellians, and the position 
of the Church in dealing with them both, is stated with a philosophical clearness 
and accuracy which are admirable. If we were to quote from the author we 
should do it here. His Third Period brings him to an account of the North African 
Church, the Church at Carthage, the Roman Church, the Church and School of 
Antioch, the Egyptian Church, and to the great question of Church Life and 
Growth. In his two concluding Chapters he takes up the Times of Diocletian and 
the Victory of Constantine. 

There is one feature in Professor Mahan’s History which deserves special 
notice. He says in his Preface, “the best effort, like the worst, is merely a His- 
tory according to this man or that, according to one bias or another.” His aim 
apparently is, therefore, not only and merely to give the thread of historic narra- 
tive, but also “ the development of Church life in individuals, in Schools, and finally 
in the great Provincial Churches ;” or, as he terms it, “that living flow of events in 
their natural order by which history explains and justifies itself.” Now this is 
precisely that method of writing history which at the present day is most popular; 
and yet, which seems to us most unsatisfactory. Both in secular and sacred history 
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it leaves too much to the historian. Doubtless it saves the reader from some think- 
ing of his own. It also enables the writer to relieve his page of its possible dryness 
and dullness of detail, by the freshness of his own genius; and yet it is more than 
doubtful whether after ail this is the true method of writing history. It is the, or 
rather a philosophy of history rather than history itself. Such works Walpole 
alluded to, when he said that “ history was the only thing that he did not believe.” 
It is this dashing word-painting which is already laying Macaulay on the shelf, and 
is sending sensible people back to old David Hume. Neander’s Church History is 
conceived on the same false basis. We do not object to fiction in its place, but we 
do object, in the domain of History, as of Philosophy, to the Platonic dogmatism of 
making facts bend to theory. What we have aright to ask of the historian, is 
that he shall,give an impartial and faithful narrative of the great events of History ; 
and then, if he chooses to speculate upon them, let us have the speculation by 
itself, that we may form our own judgment upon it. We do not say that this is a 
cardinal fault of Professor Mahan’s work, for it is not; yet we think that nearly if 
not all of those points where exceptions will be taken to his work, or where we 
should speak less confidently than he has done, are found in his theories rather 
than in his narrative. And most certain it is, that those portions of his work in which 
he has been most successful, are those in which he bends the strength of his learn- 
ing and power, and he has both, to a simple and clear delineation of Church life 
and growth under the ordinary and extraordinary working of God’s ever watchful 
Providence. 

There are things introduced into the volume which seem to us out of place in a 
work designed to be a Vade Mecum of Church History for learners. Such for ex- 
ample is the extract from Eutychius. Why quote a writer ofno authority, only to 
refute him? Nor do we think his preposterous assertions are met in the most 
effectual manner. 

The work, however, will bear close examination, and may be confidently recom- 
mended. In comparison with any other one work on this most important period, 
it seems to us the very best history yet written for that class of readers for whom 
it was designed. Less of a theorist and of a rhetorician than Milman, in the clear- 
ness and fullness of historic narrative Mahan is incomparably to be preferred. The 
work gives full proof that the Students of the General Seminary are carefully and 
thoroughly drilled in one of the most important departments of their education. 
One of the great faults of the work is its brevity, and yet this is incidental to its 
plan. Ittraces the stream of history down to the time when the great battle of 
the Church for the Faith was about to be fought; she had proved that by physical 
weapons she was invincible, that fire and slaughter could not harm her. The 
forces for a more furious and terrible conflict had long been gathering, and were 


now marshaling for the combat. 


Tue YEAR oF GRACE; A History of the Revival in Ireland, A. D. 1859. By the 
Rev. WiL.1AM Gisson, Professor of Christian Ethics in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
With an Introduction by Rev. Baron Stow, D.D. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 


12mo. pp. 464. 


The author of this volume, Prof. Gibson, was as good a man as could have been 
chosen, to write as good a defense as could have been written, of the late “ Revival 
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in Ireland.” He is a man of scholarly tastes, is apparently not a religious enthu- 
siast, is a thorough believer in the System of Revivals, and is a staunch Calvinist. 
He addressed a circular, in the first instance, to every Minister of the General 
Assembly into whose bounds the Revival had reached; and, as the result of such 
general correspondence, he obtained about three hundred communications full of im- 
portant information, as to the rise, progress, and results of the revival in every 
part of Ulster. The returns of about three hundred congregations show an increase 
in membership of at least eleven thousand persons. Of course this vast increase 
refers to the Presbyterian body alone. Other communions, we believe, have been 
similarly enlarged. One of his most important chapters is that in which he dis- 
cusses the various theories by which the pathological phenomena of the revival 
are accounted for; as the imagination, the power of sympathy, mental, emotional, 
and nervous excitement, hysteriz, &c. &c. He describes in detail the progress of 
the excitement in the Province of Ulster, within which the “ Revival” was mostly 
confined; and gives in the Appendix carefully prepared tables of statistics as to 
the various Counties, showing the number of congregations affected, and the addi- 
tions made to their communicants. 

We add here, that the Bishop of Down, Connor and Dromore, in his late Charge, 
bears witness to the late ‘‘ Revival” almost equally favorable in its resuits to the 
Irish Church. His statement of facts we shall give under the head of Foreign In- 
telligence, unless we are again, as usual, crowded out. This whole subject of Revi- 
vals and the Revival System, whether viewed from a Calvinistic or Arminian 
standpoint, whether the excitement is attributed mainly to natural, or to super- ‘ 
natural causes, deserves close attention on the part of our Clergy. Their position 
demands of them that they should study and thoroughly understand it. These Re- 
vivals are among the marked phenomena of the times, and are to be accounted for 
only on principles which will completely explain those phenomena when fully 
ascertained. It was, however, and is now, quite too soon to write a “ History” of 
the “ Revival in Ireland.” Thomas Prince’s History of the Revival in this country 
in the days of Whitefield and Davenport, and the two Tennents, (a most remarkable 
book,) and the history of every religious excitement since, show that good men 
have differed in opinion widely on the subject. It is asafe path for Churchmen 
always to do their duty quietly and faithfully in what they believe to be Christ’s 
way; never forgetting, however, to be at all times as wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves. 

BAPTISMAL REGENERATION: held after Luther and Melancthon. By CRANMER, 
Rip.ey and Latimer. A Discussion, with Preliminary Matter, Notes, and a Pre- 
face. Baltimore: Joseph Robinson. 1860. 12mo. pp. 96. 

Several months ago the Rt. Rev. Bishop WuiTrincHaM, of Maryland, became 
involved in a controversy with the Southern Churchman, of Va.; the Bishop con- 
tending that “‘ Those who are really conversant with the writings of Cranmer, Rid- 
ley and Latimer, know that there can be no greater mistake than to claim them as 
opponents of the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration.” In the course of the dis- 
cussion, the Southern Churchman, by a forced construction of the Bishop’s language, 
maintained that the Bishop had offered ‘to stake the cause of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion upon the teachings of Latimer ;” and then the paper quotes certain well known 
words of old Latimer with an air of great confidence, and defiantly takes the 
ground that the party which that paper represents, “alone are the successors of the 
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Reformers; the Prayer Book is ours; and High Churchmen are in the Church by 
reason of its great toleration,” &c., &c. The Bishop in the pamphlet before us carries 
the appeal to Latimer. He has given the whole controversy as it appeared in the 
columns of that newspaper, and he has therewith given a catena of testimony to 
show what were the real views which Latimer held on the doctrine of Baptism. 
He quotes from the authoritative Offices set forth by the Church, and used in the 
Church in the times of Latimer, and used by Latimer himself; he quotes from the 
writings of Latimer; he quotes from the friends, and companions, and intimate 
associates of Latimer, Cranmer and Ridley; and he quotes also from the Lutheran 
Continental Reformers, who, as is well known, shared so largely both in the confi- 
dence and the labors of their English brethren. We cannot hesitate to say that 
Bishop WHITTINGHAM has made out his case. There is not an impartial jurist in 
the world who will not declare that the Bishop has proved, beyond a doubt, the very 
thing that he attempted to prove. 

The real ground of all the difficulty with the Southern Churchman is, that it 
differs from the Bishop (and from the Prayer Book and the New Testament, too.) 
as to the very meaning of the term Regeneration. The Bishop (and the Prayer 
Book and the New Testament, too,) means one thing; the Southern Churchman 
means another thing. What this something is, we shall not here attempt to state; 
except that we may say, it is something which grows of necessity out of the theory 
of Modern Calvinism. It did not belong to the Augustinians of old. The war 
which these men are waging, violently and honestly we doubt not, is not against 
Bishop Whittingham, it is against the Prayer Book itself; and so it is seen in Eng- 
land at the present day. And yet, strange as our words may seem to these men, 
the view of Baptism which the Prayer Book in its natural interpretation teaches, is 
inseparably connected with the maintenance and preservation of the Evangelical 
doctrines of the Gospel. 

We need say no more of this pamphlet than that it furnishes at a glance an aid 
to the right interpretation of the Baptismal Office, which cannot be found else- 
where within the same compass. We have carefully studied the writings of Bishop 
Whittingham on the nature of the Sacraments, and we assure the Southern Church- 
man, that he no more holds the Romish view on that subject, than do the friends of 
that paper; and that in a contest with the Romanists on that point, he would be 
the very last man whom they would care to meet. 


History OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY; Including that of the Popes to the Pontificate of 
Nicolas V. By Henry Hart Miimay, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In Eight Vol- 
umes. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1860. 

The publishers have sent us a prospectus of their reprint of Dean Milman’s His- 
tory of. Latin Christianity. The first volume is to appear on the first of the present 
October; the whole work is to consist of eight volumes, of which one will appear 
each month till the whole is completed. 


CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Essays; Collected and Republished by Tuomas Car- 
LYLE. In Four Volumes. Boston: Brown & Taggard. 1860. 12mo. pp. 491, 
490, 480, 524. 

To those of our readers, and there are many such, who know who and what 

Carlyle is, we need only say that this Edition of Carlyle’s Critical and Miscella- 

neous Essays was edited by himself, and contains the author's own annotations. It 
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is printed on fine paper, it has a copious Index, and a new Portrait from a minia- 
ture of recent date. Carlyle is one of the living powers of the day. We venture the 
assertion that no young person who has anything in him, can read Carlyle without 
feeling his pulsations quickened, and himself lifted above the ordinary level of 
thought and feeling. Carlyle’s annihilation of shams of all sorts is terrible. The 
range of his reading has been almost boundless, and the resources of his intellect, 
as they have been poured out in his works, are more ample and varied than perhaps 
with any other living author of his class. His style is at times horrible; he is 
never a safe guide in philosophy or religion; but the troop of little imitators who 
try to copy-his elephantine strides, who have the contortions of the Sibyl without 
the inspiration, make too laughable a burlesque to do any great amount of mischief. 
These four volumes contain the Essays and Reviews which Carlyle contributed to 
the Edinburgh, London and Westminster, and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, and to 
Fraser’s and the New Monthly Magazines. 


THE QuEENS OF Society. By GRACE and Puitip WHARTON. Illustrated by Charles 
Altamont Doyle and the Brothers Dalziel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 4x8 
We would not have called the subjects of these biographical sketches, ‘‘ Queens 

of Society,” at least until we had defined precisely what we meant by “Society.” 

While some of the women whose lives are here written were as estimable in moral 

character as they were distinguished for literary talents and high social position, 

yet some were monsters of baseness and depravity. The profligacy of the courts 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XV., and the loathsome rottenness of French Society at 
the period of the Revolution are here depicted, and are at once a study and a warn- 
ing. This attractive volume contains the lives of eighteen persons to whom the 
distinction is given of being the ‘“ Queens” of the Society in which they lived:— 

Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough; Madame Roland; Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; 

Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire; Letitia Elizabeth Landon, (L. E. L.); Madame 

de Sévigné; Sydney, Lady Morgan; Jane, Duchess of Gordon; Madame Récamier; 

Lady Hervey; Madame de Staél; Mrs. Thrale-Piozzi; Lady Caroline Lamb; Anne 

Seymour Damer; La Marquis du Deffand; Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu; Mary, Countess 

of Pembroke: and La Marquise de Maintenon. 


THE CHURCH OF THE First THREE CENTURIES: Or Notices of the Lives and Opin- 
ions of some of the Early Fathers, with Special reference to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity; illustrating its late origin and gradual formation. By ALVan LAMson, 
D.D. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 352. 


This singular title is a very good index to the general character of the book 
itself. The running and leading title, “The Church of the First Three Centuries,” 
is one thing; the “lives and opinions of some of the Early Fathers,” are quite 
another and different thing; and the same indistinctness of conception, looseness of 
statement, and confusion of things in their nature wholly and utterly diverse, run 
throughout the whole volume. The author does not seem to have the slightest idea 
of the true use of the Early Fathers, or of the ground on which, and the purposes 
for which, the Church appeals to them. He is also wholly at fault as to the princi- 
ple on which the Church at the Council of Nice proceeded in enunciating the Arti- 
cles of the Nicene Creed. It simply declared the Old Faith in distinction from new 
forms of Errors by which the Faith was assailed. The author’s attempt to attribute 
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to the Doctrine of the Trinity a Platonic origin is nothing new; yet when he 
attempts to cite Cudworth, and Horsley, and Mosheim, in proof that the “ortho- 
dox” Fathers were Platonists, and so, to prove from these authors, that these 
Fathers derived the doctrine of the Trinity from their Platonic Philosophy, he goes 
a step too far. Mosheim, for example, declares that the “ Scriptures require a be- 
lief” of the Three Persons in the Divine Nature; and he proves that the tendency 
to explain the relations of the Persons to each other on the principles of the 
Platonic Philosophy, was one of the earliest sources of error and corruption in the 
Church. We have, however, in our previous pages devoted too much attention to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity as held and taught in the early Church, to need to go 
into its examination here. The tone of the author in speaking of the Nicene Sym- 
bol is such as almost leads us to hope he may yet see there is no other possible 
basis of Church Unity than Nicene Christianity; though we assure him that we 
accept that basis on other grounds than mere expediency. 


UniTY AND ITS RESTORATION: Addressed to all Christians who desire to hold the 
Faith in the unity of the spirit and in the bond of peace. By a Presbyter of the 
Diocese of Illinois. New York: Daniel Dana, Jr. 1860. 12mo. pp. 109. 

As a clear, luminous statement of;what Church Unity is; its Scripturalness, as a 
true note of the Church; its existence in the Primitive Church; how it was lost; 
how, and how only it can be restored; the difficulties and obstacles to the restora- 
tion; the motives to it—in respect to each and all of these important points, we 
have not seen a more taking thing than this pamphlet, by the Illinois Presbyter. 
He understands most thoroughly the two prevailing false theories of Church Unity, 
the Rationalistic and the Romish; and he has arare facility in saying the very 
thing that he wishes to say. In tone, the work is honest, earnest and kind. Its 
cost is but a trifle, and we hope it will be ordered and read all over the Church. 


THe RELATION OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TO THE CHURCH. An Address delivered 
before the State Convention of Massachusetts Sunday School Teachers, at Wor- 
cester, June 13, 1860. By F. D. Hun7ineaton, D.D. Boston: Henry Hoyt. 
1860. 8vo. pp. 42. 

Professor Huntington in his transition from the Unitarian Sect to a true branch 
of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, has not taken that step without understanding 
fully the issues that are involved in it. It is not every man who is capable of 
grasping these deeper questions pertaining to the Life of Christ in the Church and 
in the hearts of her members. The question of Orders and Liturgies, important as 
it is, is seen in its proper position only as we comprehend the great plan of Wisdom 
and Grace, in its Author, object, means and legitimate results. Prof. Huntington’s 
Address is a remarkable production. He handles elementary principles and deals 
with the shallow theology and the noisy shams of the day, like a master in Israel. 
Invited, as he was, to discourse before the above named Convention on one of the 
greatest of all themes, he seems to have determined like an honest man to declare 
what he believed to be the whole counsel of God. It was a strange audience of 
professed ‘‘ Teachers” that was gathered before him; and strange indeed his words 
must have seemed to most of them; judging from the comments of their press, they 
seem to have felt that their modern platforms had all been taken to pieces as in a 
moment, without their knowing then, or knowing now, how it was done. Yet the 
Professor uttered not a word that could needlessly give offense; and his tone is that 
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of a man standing as in the presence of the Great Head of the Church speaking as 
from His lips. In the new and peculiar field to which he has been called, and which 
no one has surveyed more carefully than himself, or understands more thoroughly 
the culture to which it has been put for two hundred years, he will, with God’s 
blessing, do a great work. But he will need the faith of Athanasius and the nerve 
of Polycarp. 

OLD anD New. By the Rev. James Craik, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Louis- 

ville, Ky. New York: D. Dana, Jr. 12mo. pp. 283. 

What is Christianity? What is the Gospel? What is the Plan of Salvation as 
made known to us? and by which we are to be saved? This is the great question 
which Dr. Craik endeavors to answer. He does not, however, answer it categori- 
cally; but by exposing the two great fundamental errors, or classes of errors, on 
the subject, into which modern unbelief may be divided. Assuming that the Bible 
is the Rule of Faith. the ultimate authority, by which the Credenda and the Agenda, 
the things to be believed, and the things to be done, are to be tried, he meets the 
other equally important question, how the meaning of the Bible itself, the Revela- 
tion of God, is to be ascertained or interpreted? Shall it be by every man’s inter- 
pretation according to his own private whim and fancy ? or shall it be by elevating 
the Church into such a source or fountain of authority as that it can, independently 
and authoritatively, declare Articles of Faith? Dr. Craik shows that one of these 
notions is the fruitful origin of Sectism, the other is the equally prolific fountain of 
Modern Romanism. Dr. Craik maintains and shows that the Bible is to be inter- 
preted by the men who wrote it; that they who planted the Church all over the 
world half a century before the New Testament was all written, must themselves 
be the safe, and the only safe guides to the correct understanding of the book itself. 
Nor is there the slightest difficulty in knowing what their interpretation is, as to all 
those things which are necessary to salvation. Dr. Craik’s language is: “ The voice 
of the Church, thus uttered in the beginning by the command of her Lord, and continu- 
ally pronounced ever since, dictating the terms of the Christian Oreed, which by every 
man must be confessed, is the third form appointed by the Divine care for assuring to 
every man the certainty of those things which he must know and believe in order 
to be saved.” p. 71. 

In the course of his examination, the author vindicates the principles on which 
the English Reformation was conducted; and he brushes away the flimsy cobwebs 
with which Rome has sought to impose her modern novelties as Articles of Faith 
on the consciences of believers. The principles of Dr. Craik’s work are impregnable, 
and it bears throughout the impress of a master’s hand. We are astonished to find 
a professedly Church paper saying that the work ‘‘is based on a fatal error;” and 
that its principles “have been maintained by Fisher, by Méehler, by Wiseman and 
by Kendrick, with an ardor at least equal to that of Dr. Craik, and they have been 
refuted by Chillingworth with an ability which neither Dr. Craik nor his Roman 
Catholic predecessors can claim.” The least that can be said of such a writer is, 
that he does not know what he is writing about. The Clergy and the Laity will 
find the work worthy of careful study, and well adapted to general circulation. 


LovEL THE WIDOWER. A novel by W. M. THACKERAY, author of “Vanity Fair,” 
“Pendennis,” “The Newcomes,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 60. 

VOL, XIII.—NO, III, 46 
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We believe we have never, in the Review, taken up the Novels of Thackeray for 
the purpose of dissection, and do not propose to do it now; but we are glad to 
notice in the periodicals of the day a more truthful appreciation of this popular 
and yet in some respects, exceptionable writer. 


THE PATHFINDER: OR THE INLAND SEA. By J. FENNIMORE Cooper. Illustrated 
from Drawings by F. O. C. Dartey. New York: W. A. Townsend & Co. 1869. 
12mo. pp. 515. 

THE WING-AND-WING: or Le Feu-Follet. A Tale, &c. 12mo. pp. 486. 

We are more and more impressed in the reperusal of these volumes, that the repu- 
tation of Cooper as the first of American Novelists is solid and enduring. Not only 
in his Sea Stories and his Leather-Stocking Novels where he is inimitable, but in 
other fields over which his imagination has wandered, as in his ‘‘ Wing-and-Wing,” 
his varied and almost matchless powers will be acknowledged by those who are 
not familiar with his writings. We have ready for publication an appreciative paper 
which will appear in an early No. of the Review. 


Tue West INDIES AND THE SPANISH Marin. By AntHony TROLLopE, Author of 
“Dr. Thorne,” “ The Bertrams,” ‘ The Three Clerks,” “Castle Richmond,” etc. ete. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 385. 

Mr. Anthony Trollope is son to the Mrs. Trollope, whose book on the United 
States a few years ago, gave her an unenviable notoriety. His journey through the 
West India Islands, and so on to the “Spanish Main” as he calls it, or to New 
Granada and Central America, was extremely hurried, occupying only a few weeks, 
and his Journal is almost void of interest. We see that the work has attracted 
some attention in England. 

Army Lire ON THE PaciFic; A Journal of the Expedition against the Northern 
Indians, the Tribes of the Coeur d’Alenes, Spokans and Pelouzes, in the Summer 
of 1858. By LAWRENCE Kip, Second Lieutenant of the Third Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, U.S. Army. New York: Redfield.. 1859. 12mo. pp. 144. 

We are glad to see this well written account of the late Expedition of a small 
division of our Army, who were sent out to chastise the Indians for their mur- 
derous treachery toward Colonel Steptoe and his little heroic band, and to teach 
these savages a lesson for the future. Lieutenant Kip’s sketch of the whole affair, 
of the battles, of the Indians, and of the Councils with them, and of the country, is 
spirited; and although the campaign was speedily terminated, it proved the effi- 
‘ciency of our national troops, and that they may be relied on to meet any emer- 
gency. We observe that in the Official Reports Lieut. Kip, who is a son of Bishop 
Kip, has honorable mention; and we remember that in the published accounts of 
the battles, the company of which he had charge distinguished itself for its daring 
and success. In telling his own story, however, in the volume before us, he ex- 
hibits the modesty of a true soldier. 

History oF GENGIS Kuan. By Jacop Apsott. With Engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 16mo. pp. 335. 

The famous Genghis Khan, a noted military chieftain who acquired great power 
and dominion in Central India in the early part of the thirteenth century, forms 
the subject of another volume in the Messrs. Harpers popular series of Juvenile 
Histories. 
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Srupres iv AnmmAL Lire. By George Henry Lewes. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 146. 

The theory of Life, Animal Life, Life in Form, the Classification of Animals, 
the theories of Species, the Development Hypothesis, and notices of Cuvier and 
some distinguished Naturalists—all these the reader will find in this well digested 
and well written little volume. 


Rosa; OR THE PARISIAN GIRL. From the French of Madame de Pressense. By 
Mrs. J. C. FLercuer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 371. 


When travellers tell us, as they so often do, that there is no such thing as Home 
in France, and that here is one of the great defects in French Society, they pass a 
superficial, and to some extent an erroneous judgment. The scenes in this little 
volume are real, and the story is both a new and delightful one. 


A Mortuer’s Triats. By the Author of “My Lady.” New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 400. 


DaneEspuRY House. By Mrs. Henry Woop. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1860. 12mo. pp. 282. 
The Scottish prize of £100 sterling was allotted to this Tale, as the best illustra- 
tion of the evil results of Intoxicating Drinks, the advantages of Abstinence, and 
the demoralizing influence of the Liquor Traffic. It is written with ability. 


A SMALLER History OF GREECE; from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
By Wit.1aM Situ, LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 248. 

This is a more elementary work than the larger History of Greece, by the same 
author, and is intended for the use of Public Schools, and to be followed, in ad- 
vanced classes, by the larger work. We cannot too earnestly recommend the study 
of the history of the most wonderful people in the world in our more Select Schools, 
in preference to certain branches of physical science, like Physiology, &¢., which 
are creeping into our Academies and our Schools for young girls, &c. 


NatvraL History; For the use of Schools and Families. By WortntnerTon 
Hooker, M.D., Professor, &c., in Yale College. Illustrated by nearly 300 Engra- 
vings. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 382. 

To what extent Zoology can or ought to be introduced as a branch of study into 
our Common Schools, we cannot say. But as a class-book in that department of 
Natural Science, Prof. Hooker’s work is well adapted. The author has an evident 
fondness for such pursuits; and his language is scientifically accurate, while he 
writes in a popular style. The pictorial illustrations are very good, and to each 
Chapter are appended Questions for the use of teachers. 


A ComMMENTARY, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of John; for the 
use of Ministers, Theological Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes, and 
Sabbath Schools. By Joun J. OwEN, D.D. New York: Leavitt & Allen, 1860. 
12mo. pp. 502. 

Among the popular Commentaries of the day, we have rarely seen one from the 
denominations about us, so satisfactory as the one before us. Its great fault is, 
that it ignores, or depreciates, those Institutions which Christ Himself appointed, 
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not to stand in the place of, much less to be supplanted by, the internal work of 
God’s Holy Spirit in the heart. In other respects it is orthodox, and it is devout, 
and sufficiently learned for common use. 


Tue Sigver-RinG, AND OTHER Gems. From the Dutch of the Rev. J. De Liefde - 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 362. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF ScripTURE; Suggested by a Tour through the Holy Land. By 
Horatio B. Hackert, D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton Theo- 
logical Institution. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 354. 

The Holy®Scriptures, the Old Testament and the New, are full of allusion to the 
external world, some knowledge of which is requisite to a full understanding of the 
Sacred Narrative. The writer’s personal observation in his visit to the Holy Land 
enables him to describe its geography, the habits, customs, &c., of the people, in- 
telligibly, and his book in this respect has considerable value. 


CastLE Ricumonp. A Novel. By AntHony TRoLLOPE. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 474. 

Tue THREE CLERKS. A Novel. By Antuony TROLLOPE. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 497. 

Rigut at Last; and other Tales. By Mrs. Gasket, New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 305. 

CicERO ON ORATORY AND ORaToRS. Translated or edited by J.S. Watson. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 12mo. pp. 379. 

The great care with which “ Bohn’s Classical Library” has been prepared and 
issued in England, from which the Messrs. Harpers’ volumes are reprinted, and the 
favor with which the Series has been received by scholars, cannot fail to secure to 
the American edition a wide circulation. 


Evripipes ex Recensione Freperic! A. PaLtEy. Accessit Verborum et Nominum 
Index. Vol. I. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1860. 18mo. pp. 304. 
This beautiful pocket edition of the Ancient Classics is printed in neat clear type, 

fully equal to the best German editions, and must become a favorite with students. 

MorninG Hours tn Patmos; The opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and Christ’s 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By A. C. Tuompson, Author of “The 
Better Land,” etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. 12mo. pp. 268. 

We are glad to welcome so excellent a work; one so elevated, scholarly and de- 
vout in its tone. The author attempts no solution of the deep mysteries of the 
Book of Revelation; but in his late voyage along the shores of the Isle of Patmos, 
the message of the Apostle to the Seven Churches engaged his attention, and his 
devout meditations on that wonderful but too neglected portion of God’s Word, are 
here embodied. 


Tue CuurcH Book Soctery has just issued the following new books which we 
give by their leading Titles. Several of them are written with decided ability, and 
in a style adapted to the tastes of the young, and all are published very neatly. 
They will, of course, find their way into all our Sunday School Libraries. There is 
no field of usefulness more worthy of the best pens of the Church, than that which 
our Sunday School Union offers. It is a great mistake to suppose that anybody 
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van write well enough for children, and one which this Society should resolutely 
frown upon. 

ScRIPTURE PROOFS OF THE LituRGY. By the Rev. Dr. B. HALE. 18mo. pp. 96. 
LirE or BisHop JEREMY Taytor. By G. L. DuycKInck. 18mo. pp. 183. 

THe CuristiAn’s Mirror. By A. L. 0. E. 18mo. pp. 287. 

THE CONVERT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 18mo. pp. 172. 

This is one of the best volumes the Society has published, and will make its 
mark wherever it goes. The great mass of children’s books are as like each other 
as James’ Novels; one is worth as much as the whole; a really fresh book is a 
prize; this is of that sort. It is a reprint of one of Parker’s Series of Historical 
Tales. If the others are equally good why not give them all? 


THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA. 18mo. pp. 173. 
This is a touching narrative of the sufferings of the early Christians, and is also 
one of Parker's Series. 


THE CAVE IN THE HILLs. 18mo. pp. 141. 
Ipots IN THE Heart. By A. L. 0. E. 18mo, pp. 339. 
Tue Curer’s DavuGuTerR; Or the Settlers in Virginia. 18mo. pp. 162. 


This little story of Pocahontas is also one of Parker’s Series. 


CLIMBING THE MOUNTAINS. 18mo. pp. 146. 
RUTH AND HER FRIENDS; A Story for Girls. 18mo. pp. 338. 
ArtTHuUR; and other Stories in Prose and Rhyme. By Mrs. BRADLEY. 18mo. pp. 134. 


Tue CAVERLY Famity; or Mrs. Linden’s Teachings. By H. H. H. New York: 

Daniel Dana, Jr. 1860. 12mo. pp. 251. 

This is a pleasing story of rural life, with the not unusual grouping of Mr. Cav- 
erly the widower, three children of dissimilar tastes and dispositions, and the gov- 
erness, Mrs. Linden, a pretty sensible young widow with glossy black hair. And 
then there is the Church, and the Rector, and the Confirmation Class; and, finally, 
the ordinary denouement takes place, and all are made very happy, and the widower 
and the widow lay aside their weeds and start for the White Mountains and come 
home by way of the Lakes and Niagara. The story is written by a Sunday School 
teacher and dedicated to her Class. With every other good wish, we hope she 
may be as useful in her book, as Mrs. Linden in her “ teachings.” 


PRESBYTERIAN, METHODIST, AND Baptist Testimony to Confirmation, as a Primitive 
and Apostolic Rite. Witnesses: Calvin, Beza, Baxter, &c. Compiled by the Rey. 
B. Wistak Morris, assistant minister of St. Luke’s Church, Germantown. Phil- 
adelphia: Burns & Sieg. 1860. 18mo. pp. 95. 

There is much more in this little work than is suggested by the title. It is not a 
mere catena of testimony in favor of Confirmation. The principle, or the leading 
idea of Mr. Morris, is, that “if we desire primitive unity, we must seek it through 
the restoration of primitive institutions and primitive doctrines.” He proposes, if 
encouraged, to go on and show, that before men’s passions and prejudices were ex- 
cited in this controversy, an Apostolic Ministry, Episcopacy, Liturgies, &c., were 
regarded as part and parcel of the Primitive and Apostolic Church. Mr. Morris is 
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entirely competent to prepare a series of volumes on these subjects, which will be 
of great value. We hope the Church Book Society will adopt the series and assist 
in placing the volumes in every Sunday School Library in the Church. 


THe Goop Way; or Why Christians of whatever name may become Churchmen. 

New York: D. Dana. 1860. 12mo. pp. 79. 

There is one feature of this little work of Mr. Tomlinson which is strongly 
marked and which constitutes its chief excellence. The reader feels at once that 
the writer is an honest man. And he 7s an honest man; he marches right on in 
his argument with the certainty of one who knows that as far as he goes he is 
right. If there is such a thing as a moral certainty; if, in God’s Truth and God’s 
Church, two and two do not make three, nor five, but four, and just four, no more 
and no less, and if the shameless and utterly unprincipled method of controversy 
which we so often witness of late on Church questions, deserves the rebuke of all 
honest men, whatever be their religious opinions; then we say the argument of Mr. 
Tomlinson is one which should be pressed faithfully and persistently. The pamph- 
let is a good one, but it will not be relished by those whose faith rests on every- 
thing in general, and nothing in particular; or by those the first article of whose 
Creed is ‘It makes no matter what man believes if the heart is only right.” The 
great truth is, “it does make matter” what men believe. This believing wrong is 
one of the most subtle devices of the devil in our own times, and is the most 
effectual way to make men do wrong. They cannot do right, unless they believe 
right; for their doing is conditioned by their believing. 


THE CHURCH AND THE PREss; or Christian Literature the Inheritance of the Church, 
and the Press an Educator and an Evangelist. Rev. Dr. A. C. Coxe’s Sermon at 
Richmond, at the Eleventh Triennial Meeting of the 8. 8. U. and C. B. Society. 
New York: F. D. Harriman. 1859. 12mo. pp. 48. 

Dr. Coxe appreciates the agency of the Press, which is, indeed, the “gift of 
tongues ” to the modern Church; he sees its terrible perversion also in these our 
own times; and his appeal to Churchmen in behalf of this new engine of intellec- 
tual and moral power will not be in vain. The Notes to the Sermon are suggestive, 
and will be useful to those who are adding to their private Libraries. 


AvprEss to their Brethren of theLaity of the Protestant Episcopal Church, by the 
Lay Committees appointed at the Session of the General Convention, October, 
1859. Philadelphia. 1860. 8vyo. pp. 23. 

In certain respects this Address is one of the most important publications of the 
times. It presents what that Committee regard as the true province of Lay Agency. 
It shows what the methods are by which this portion of the Church may and 
should discharge their duties to the Body of Christ. Such an appeal is a new note 
among us, but it has the true key, and we welcome it with gladness and gratitude. 
We hope our Clergy will every where respond to it so as to make it in the highest 
degree effective. We have made use of it in another connection. 


Reasons for organizing the American Church Missionary Society. By a Presbyter. 
Boston: E. P. Dutton & Co. 12mo. pp. 24. 
We have given what we think the true answer to these “ Reasons” on our pre- 
vious pages. The pamphlet is ably and courteously written. 
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Rev. Dr. RANDALL'S SERMON before the Protestant Episcopal Brotherhood 0 Balti- 

more. Boston: William A. Hall. 1860. 8vo. pp. 40. 

The Rev. Dr. Randall is proving himself in his writings as well as in his official 
character, one of the most useful men in the Church. He sees clearly, thinks 
boldly, and speaks honestly. He has the sort and degree of talent which the ex- 
igencies of the age and of the Church call into full play. The age is an earnest 
age. Not that there are not shams enough even now, but they have to put on the 
appearance of reality, and are sure to be discarded as soon as they are exposed. In 
the Church, in place of real life, there has been a great deal of very solemn rhet- 
oric, but all this has had its day. Dr. Randall’s theme is, “the Church’s forces and 
faults, in the work of her progress for the conversion of the world.” He utters 
certain great truths suited to our times, 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following pamphlets. Some of them are im- 

portant as discussing principles of great importance. 

The Rt. Rev. Bisnop Orry’s Sermon before the late General Convention, Oct. 5, 
1859. “Christian Education.” 

The Rt. Rev. Bisuop ALFRED Lzr’s Fifth Triennial Charge, June 6, 1860. “ Present 
Duties of the Ministry.” 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop H. W. Len’s Second Charge, May 30, 1860. “ Pastoral 
Visiting.” 

The Rey. Dr. BEARDSLEY’s (Conn. Convention) Sermon, June 12, 1860. ‘The 
Church and the Builders.” 

The Rev. N. Perrt’s (N. J.) Convention Sermon, May 30, 1860. ‘The Work of 
Ministers and People.” 

The Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton’s Baccalaureate Sermon to the Graduating Class of 
Columbia College Law School, May 22, 1860. St. Luke, xi. 52. 

WESTERN ASSOCIATION’S (Mass.) Report on Lay Coéperation. 8vo. pp. 31. 1860. 

Rev. A. F. FrEEMAN’s “ Brief Hints for Episcopalians,” Atlanta, Ga. 1860. pp. 27. 

Rev. D. H. SHort’s Letter to the Rev. Mr. Spencer. Winsted, Conn., July 9, 1860- 

Dr. P. W. ELLswortu’s Examinations of the Two Natures of Christ in their Rela- 
tions to Physiology and Revelation. Hartford, Conn. 12mo. pp. 24. 

CATALOGUE of the Theological Seminary of the P. E. Church in the Diocese of 
South Carolina. Camden, 8. C., 1859-60. 

First CATALOGUE OF GRISWOLD COLLEGE. Davenport, Iowa. 

PROSPECTUS OF WHARTON COLLEGE. Austin, Texas, 1860. 

PROSPECTUS OF SHELBY COLLEGE. Shelbyville, Ky., 1860. 
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ee ae 
SUMMARY OF HOME INTELLIGENCE. 
ORDINATIONS, 
DEACONS. 
Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Adams, Charles F. Green, July 29, en, St. Andrew's, Jackson, Miss. 
Arnold, Francis F. Meade, June 29, Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Beard, Thomas, Cobbs, June 20, “ St. Paul’s, Lowndesboro, Ala. 
Benton, Angels Ames, Atkinson, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Chapman, Edgar T. Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N.Y. 
Coleman, Leighton, Potter, A. July 1, “ St. James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copeland, G. W. D. Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Crouch, Asher P. Hawks, July 22, “ St. John’s, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Cullen, Thomas H. Meade, June 29, ‘“ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Doremus, David, Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Dunbar, Geo. Ward, DeLancey, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Gibson, Lewis Wm. Potter, A. July 1, “ St. James’, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Gray, F. M. McIlvaine, June 24, “ Rosse Chapel, Gambier, Ohio. 
Gregg, Frank M. Smith, June 3, “ St. Paul’s, Henderson, Ky. 
Heald, Jessie Elliot, Williams, Junel2, “ St. James’, New London, Ct. 
Herrick, James B. Meade, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Homans, James E. Meade, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Hotchkin, Samuel F. Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N, Y 
Howard, Henry Ripiey, Burgess, July 11, “ St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
Hunt, George H. Otey, July 22, “ Christ, Nashville, Tenn. 
Huntington, F. D., D.D. Eastburn, Sept.12, “ Trinity, Boston, Mass. 
Ives, Angus M. Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Kidder, James Holwell, Burgess, July 11, “ St. Luke’s, Portland, Me. 
Lee, D. J. Meade, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Lewis, Ammi Merchant, Kemper, June 3, “ Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 


Nicholson, Albert Scott, Kemper, June 3, ‘“ Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Ogden, William Meredith, DeLancey, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N.Y. 


Pannill, D. H. Meade, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Percival, C. 8. DeLancey, Aug.14, “ Grace, Utica, W. N. Y. 
Pierce, Charles C. Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Purdy, Edward James, Chase, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Smedes, Bennett, Atkinson, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N. Y. 
Staley, T. Jefferson, Elliott, July 6, “ Christ, Savannah, Ga. 
Sweetland, Lucius, DeLancey, July 1, “ Trinity, New York City, N.Y. 
Thompson, John Rogers, Kemper, June 3, ‘“ Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Tinsley, Peter, Meade, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Vallandigham, Geo., M.D. Bedell, July 1, “ St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Weldon, 8. R. Whitehouse, June 17, “ Trinity, Chicago, Ill. 
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PRIESTS. 
_ Name. Bishop. Time. Place. 
Rev. Adams, W. F. Green, July 29, 1860, St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 


Bishop, Addis, E. DeLancey, Junel4, “ Trinity, Camden, W. N. Y. 
“ Brooks, Philip, Potter, A. May 27, ‘“ Advent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
“ Cosby, John, Johns, June 29, “ Chapel, Alexandria, Va. 
Dod, WilliamA. D.D.Odenheimer, June 3, “ St. Mary’s Burlington, N. J. 
Finch, P. Voorhees, Williams, July 3, ‘“ Grace, Broad Brook, Ct. 


“ Hamilton, H.C. Bedell, July 1, “ St. Peter’s, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
Kidder, Joseph, DeLancey, July 11, “ Grace, Lyons, N. Y. 
“Lyle, Thomas, Odenheimer, June 2, “ St. Peter's, Spotswood, N. J. 


Reilly, Theoph. M. Kemper, June 3, “ Chapel, Delafield, Wis. 
Watson, Edward 8. Odenheimer, June 3, “ St. Mary’s, Burlington, N. J. 


Weller, M. Leander, Green, July 29, “ St. Andrew’s, Jackson, Miss. 
CONSECRATIONS. 

Name. Bishop. Time. Place, 
Calvary, Johns, June 20, 1860, Culpepper Co., Va. 
Christ, DeLancey, July 24, “ Forrestport, W. New York. 
Christ, Odenheimer, June 12, “ South Amboy, N. J. 
Christ, Potter, A. June 21, “ Media, Penn. 
Christ, Gregg, May 27, ‘“ Nacogdoches, Texas. 
Emanuel, Johns, July 2, “ Hanover Parish, Va. 
Emanuel, Johns, July 6, “ Richmond, Va. 
Grace, DeLancey, July 28, “ Waverly, W. New York. 
Grace, DeLancey, July 13, “ Cortlandville, W. New York. 
St. John’s, DeLancey, July 17, “ Oneida, N. Y. 
St. John’s, Bowman, Aug.19, “ Ashland, Penn. 
St. Paul’s, Smith, June 1, “ Henderson, Ky. 
St. Peter's, Lee, H. W. June 3, “ Fairfield, Iowa. 
Trinity, Hawks, July 15, “ Hannibal, Missouri. 
Trinity, Whipple, July 19, “ Anoka, Minnesota. 
Trinity, Gregg, June 3, “ Marshall, Texas. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, 


The Rev. Levin I. Giiuiss, died in Washington City, D. C., April 30, 1860, aged 
64 years. He was born in Somerset Co., Maryland, in 1796. At a period when the 
Church was at the lowest ebb he gave himself to the work of the Ministry, and 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Kemp in 1818. He was Rector of Queen Anne’s, 
Prince Geo. Co.; in 1822, was Rector of St. Paul's, same County; in 1830, was 
Rector of Prince George and St. Bartholomew’s, Montgomery Co.; in 1844 he re- 
moved to Washington City, and laid the foundations, and built up what is now the 
flourishing Parish and Church of the Ascension. The Bishop in his Address to the 
Convention, the Clergy of the City in appropriate Resolutions, and the Rev. Dr. 
Charles H. Hall in a Funeral Sermon, commemorate his strongly marked virtues. 

The Rev. Joun T. Points, Missionary at Ashland, Va., died in King William Co. 
Va., on Sunday, June 10th, 1860. 
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Diep in Vicksburg, Miss., July 1st, 1860, Major James Roacu. The death of 
Maj. Roach is a serious loss to the Diocese of Miss., and to the Church at large, and 
his name deserves to be held in lasting remembrance. He was for many years 
Treasurer of the Diocese, and also Secretary and Treasurer of the Diocesan Mis- 
sionary Society. He was a large contributor to the Episcopal Fund, and the cause 
of Church extension found in him a zealous co-worker. In the community he held 
various important posts of influence and honor, and the amplest assurances of pub- 
lic confidence and esteem were given to him. His crowning excellence was his 
humble earnest piety; at the last he leaned for acceptance with God upon the Cross 
alone, and not at all upon the many noble human virtues which the world justly 
ascribed to him. 

HOBART COLLEGE, 


At the late Convention of the Diocese of Western New York at Utica, the plan 
for the more ample endowment of this Church College received special attention. 
Of the $60,000 proposed to be raised, $34,500 are already given. The Bishop, 
Clergy and Laity, are animated with one spirit; and their far seeing wisdom and 
their zeal for Christ’s Kingdom, will assuredly accomplish great results. Where, 
as in this vigorous and growing Diocese, the Church is held to be a reality, men 
will give their money, and themselves too, in its behalf. The Church dwindles 
everywhere, and of necessity, under any other policy. 


VERMONT EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE. 


The buildings of this Institution being completed, the first term, both in the The- 
ological and Academical department, opened on Monday, September 3d. The Theo- 
logical Department will be under the care of the Bishop, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Hicks as Willoughby Professor of Divinity. The Academic department is under 
the care of the Rev. Theodore A. Hopkins, who has been for several years, the effi- 
cient Principal of the Yeates Institute, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


THE CHURCH INTELLIGENCER, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Weare glad to put on our list of exchanges this new Church paper, of which the 
Rey. T. 8S. W. Morr is Proprietor, and the Rev. F. FirzGeratp, Editor. The 
Church at the South needs a sound Church paper of its own, and the Church Intel- 
ligencer as now conducted, can hardly fail to command entire success. It is true to 
the Church in its teachings; its editorials are readable and sensible; and it discus- 
ses practical questions in a thoroughly practical way. If well established it will 
eventually have a large Northern circulation, which for many reasons we earnestly 
bespeak in its behalf. Northern Churchmen would be benefitted in a good many 
ways by a more familiar acquaintance with their brethren at the South. The Church 
Intelligencer is the organ of the Bishops of Tennessee, Louisiana, Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Texas, and the Missionary 
District of the South West, with their respective Dioceses. 


BISHOP BURGESS AND CHURCH UNITY. 


The Rt. Rev. Bishop in his Address to his late Convention has the following deci- 
ded language: “The late General Convention was marked by its missionary 
earnestness, as well as by its honorable unity of spirit. These must accompany 
each other, that the Church of Christ may really prosper. Especially in Dioceses 
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like this, with our small numbers, is it manifest that we must act with hearty con- 
fidence in each other, and in the doctrines and ritual of the Church, as able to speak 
for themselves, or we cannot act at all. If it be a privilege to be divided, we must 
dispense with it till we are stronger; and I am grateful to the ‘ Author of peace and 
the Lover of concord,’ that while I hope you are prepared to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and are also determined to maintain and minister ‘the 
discipline of Christ, as this Church has received the same,’ there is no sign of a be- 
lief that we need to be everywhere organized in two or more unmingling parties.” 
In accordance with the spirit of this Address a new Canon was adopted, by 
which “(Art. I.) The Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Maine in its 
Annual Convention, shall constitute the Maine Episcopal Missionary Society.” 


MORE CONVERSIONS. 


The following is only one instance of what might be witnessed in thousands of 
cases if we could only rid the Church of that intense worldliness which in one form 
or another hinders her progress. 

At Weston, Missouri, population 3,000, a German Lutheran congregation, the 
largest in the place, is about to join the Protestant Episcopal Church, following 
their minister, who, formerly a Romish Priest, has now applied to be received into 
our Reformed Catholic Church. He has always used our Liturgy in his public 
ministrations, and is said to be highly esteemed in the community for his ability, 
learning and many virtues. He can preach in both English and German. 


PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL MISSION IN SYRIA, 


The present disastrous state of things in Syria is likely to affect seriously Mis- 
sionary movements in that region. The American Board have nine mission stations 
in Syria, nine out-stations, eleven missionaries, one printer, thirteen female assistant 
missionaries, three native preachers, thirty-six teachers, and other native helpers. 
All, or nearly all, of these missionaries were gathered at Beyrout, at last accounts, 
having left their stations for a place of greater safety. 


CHURCH MISSION TO THE DACOTAH INDIANS AND BISHOP 
SEABURY SCHOOL, 


Among the signs of new life in the Church are the efforts now put forth in behalf 
of the aborigines of the country. Bishop Lay has already appealed to the Church 
in behalf of the Cherokees, Creeks and Choctaws. In June last, Bishop Whipple 
and the Rev. Mr. Breck visited the Dacotah country. The Dacotahs, under treaty, 
number 2,100 on the South Reservation, which is fifty miles in length, by ten in 
breadth; and 4,000 on the North Reservation, which is one hundred miles in length 
by ten in breadth; both lying lengthwise along the east shore of the Minnesota 
River. The first is called Red Wood, and the second Yellow Medicine. On St. John 
Baptist’s day, they held, through an interpreter, public service and preached. The 
General Confession, Lord’s Prayer, a chapter from the Bible, the Ten Command- 
ments, with the response as in the Communion Service, and hymns, were all in the 
Dacotah language. When it is remembered that this was the first service of the 
Church ever had in this nation, numbering in and without Minnesota, perhaps sixty 
thousand souls, both the adaptation of a liturgical service, and its harmonious char- 
acter, must be acknowledged by all. For no people is a Liturgy needed so much, 
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as for the illiterate and newly converted tribes. The most remarkable feature of all 
in the appearance of this Indian congregation, was the fact that the entire body of 
aborigines present was habited in the citizen’s dress. This is the first instance on 
record of anything of the kind, as a Pagan people. At the close of the service, 
one of the principal men arose and said, that all present had a council last evening, 
when it was determined to invite the Missionaries to come amongst them, to teach 
them and their children. He expressed their fixed determination to stand firm in 
their civilized life, and many other words he added, which would have sunk deep 
into the hearts of every friend of this Mission, could they have witnessed so re- 
markable a sight as was permitted in the depths of this wilderness. An intelligent 
Dacotah boy, named Nee-in-dah (Passing Cloud), and another, a mixed blood, ac- 
companied the Bishop back to Faribault, to enter the Indian department of the 
Bishop Seabury school. Shortly a candidate for Holy Orders will receive the com- 
mission of Apostolic hands for this field of labor. Thus the two first graduates of 
the Bishop Seabury Divinity School, will be Indian Missionaries. The first a native, 
for the Chippewas; and the second, a white man, for the Dacotahs. 

Nore. A large amount of Domestic and a carefully prepared Summary of For- 
eign Intelligence are necessarily crowded out. 





CORRECTION, 


The Article in the July Review on “Romish Perverts,” and which has attracted 
much attention, contained a few statements more or less incorrectly given. 

No. 8. Rev. George F. Haskins, was not originally a Congregationalist; he was 
brought up a Churchman under the famous Rev. Dr. Gardner of Boston. His 
whole history is suggestive; but his perversion reflects no dishonor on the Church. 

No. 22. Rev. Ferdinand E. White, was not “originally a Methodist,” but was born 
of Church parents, and was baptized and confirmed in the Church. 

No. 30. Rev. F. A. Baker, we are assured, was never himself, a Methodist; he 
was, however, of Methodist parentage. He was not educated at ‘a Romish Semi- 
nary,” but at Princeton; nor did his brothers ‘become Romanists.” 

The list of converts from Romanism was not given as complete, or as approaching 
completeness. We shall hereafter give this portion of the record in as perfect form 
as possible. 





We have also been furnished with an interesting paper, containing in tabular 
statements, curious biographical facts in Church history, the fruits of a wide course 
of reading, which will appear hereafter. 





————— 





